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Preface 


i 


WHEN the Lutheran Mission Conference asked me to write 
a history of the seventy years of mission work in New 
Guinea, I shuddered a bit, thinking of the long hours of 
work connected with such a project in addition to my teach- 
ing duties at Rintebe Area School. Now, soon after the close 
of the anniversary year, the task is being finished. 

I am especially thankful to the Rev. A. Schuster, Neuen- 
dettelsau Mission Society, Germany; to the Rev. Berner, 
Barmen Mission Society, Germany; to the Rev. A. Jericho, 
chairman of the New Guinea Mission Board, United Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church in Australia; and to Dr. T. P. 
Fricke, executive secretary, Board of Foreign Missions, 
American Lutheran Church, for the data they supplied on 
personnel. 

I am indebted to all members of Lutheran Mission who 
supplied information about their respective stations, par- 
ticularly to those who took precious hours of time from their 
regular duties to read and correct the manuscript. They 
are the Reverends W. Flierl, A. Mild, M. Heist, J. Sievert, 
and J. Kuder, D. D., president of Lutheran Mission. 

My thanks also go to the Rev. C. Stolz, Sydney, Australia, 
who obtained permission from the author to reprint “Fuzzy 
Wuzzy Angels’; to the Rev. A. P. H. Freund of the Austra- 
lian Lutheran Mission; and to the Rev. E. L. Spruth 
and Mr. George Hinlicky of the New Guinea Lutheran Mis- 
sion (Mo. Synod) for the information they supplied about 
their missions. 
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Finally I wish to thank Mrs. N. Imbrock, who assisted 
with the typing, the Rev. F. Wagner for his cover drawing, 
and to my wife, Sylvia, who spent many hours laboring - 
over the manuscript with me. 

Without the help of those mentioned above the work 
could not have been done. 

My prayer is that the result will glorify the Lord of 
missions in the hearts of the readers. 


A. C. FRERICHS 


Rintebe, New Guinea 
Holy Week, 1957 


Foreword — 


i 


THIS BOOK is more than a history of Lutheran mission work 
in New Guinea. It is “His story” of the conquering power 
of His gospel in the lives of some of the most primitive 
people dwelling in some of the most remote places in the 
world. 

We welcome this fascinating volume into the library of 
missionary literature. Many books have been written about 
the work of missions on the great continents of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America. Few tell the dramatic story of the 
march of God through the islands of the Pacific. 

The author, a seasoned missionary, invites us to one of 
these islands, the second largest in the world, and gives us 
a glimpse of the work of one of the largest Protestant mis- 
sions in the South Pacific. He guides us through its seventy 
years of history, introducing us here and there to the serv- 
ants whom God has used, the problems they faced, and how 
they solved them. The graves of the martyrs are not passed 
by unnoticed. He takes us to the island people and gives 
us an insight into their environment, customs, behavior, 
and beliefs. Then as we walk into the Lutheran church 
with its 160,000 baptized Christians we suddenly realize 
that God has conquered and continues to conquer. The au- 
thor has chosen the book’s title very aptly and supports his 
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theme with the best source of information—personal ob- 
servation and experience. 

The Board of Foreign Missions of the American Lutheran | 
Church is pleased that one of its missionaries, at the request 
of the Mission Conference, was willing to burn his lamp late 
and apply his strength and talents beyond the call of daily 
duty in order to make this volume available to us and to 
all who thrill at the sound of Christ’s victory. 

T. P. FRICKE, Executive Secretary 


Board of Foreign Missions 
American Lutheran Church 


Prologue 


oe 


THE MORNING had not yet lost its newness. The sky was 
clear with the transparency that comes at high altitudes, 
although in the east there were thin clouds diffusing the 
direct brightness of the sun. To the west, the north, and 
the south the mountain ranges, some of them fifty miles 
away, stood out in bold, sharp outline. The missionary, 
walking up to the house for breakfast, made a mental ob- 
servation, “It’s good flying weather.” 

Up from the river bottoms and the countless gullies be- 
tween the spurs that mass up to the higher mountains there 
rose delicate mists, thick at ground level but thinning out 
at the top. It was as if unseen omnipresent fingers were 
picking off the mountains bits of snowy fluff, wisping them 
away into nothingness. Birds proclaimed nature’s joy in 
this new creation. The world itself could have been at its 
dawning. 

But this was 1956. New Guinea had made rapid strides 
in the economic, social, political, and spiritual spheres in the 
decade since the end of World War II. Yet for all that, 
this “Land of Wait Awhile’ held vast mysteries for the 
geographer, the anthropologist, and the naturalist, tremen- 
dous challenges to those who govern and those who bring 
the gospel of peace. 

The missionary finished breakfast and went outside. A 
small delegation of the brown-skinned inhabitants of this 
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rugged land waited for him. The leader of the group, un- 
usually tall for an Eastern Highlands native, rose from 
his haunches, yanked his loincloth tighter around his hips, . 
spat out a mouthful of betel nut juice, and proceeded to 
explain their errand. He spoke of the recent deaths in 
various near-by villages and countersorcery. He himself was 
a baptized Christian, an illiterate evangelist from a neigh- 
boring tribe who had come to work among the heathen 
Benas. In the old days battles would have been fought to 
avenge the deaths, but now in the days of closer government 
control and swift punishment for tribal warmongers the 
score had been settled, or at least an attempt had been 
made to do so, in a quieter, less obvious way. 


There was a young man in one of these villages who had 
gone to a mission school for a while. He had heard the 
gospel, but he had not opened his heart to its message. 
He had spurned recent advances made by the missionary. 
It was he who was accused by the villages of making the 
death sorcery. As he sat by the fire in his little grass hut 
one night, his back to the open door, a silent hand outside 
had pulled an arrow back on its bowstring, then let it fly. 
Hamanie (Hah-mah-nee)* was painfully but not fatally 
wounded. His friends had hidden him in the jungle so that 
sorcery could not be made against him, and they were now 
asking advice. What should they do? 


That was easy for the white man to answer: “Take him 
to the near-by hospital and report an attempted murder to 
the government officer.”’ But things weren’t that simple for 
the native, even the Christian evangelist. He understood 
the heathens’ fear of sorcery along the road by which 
they’d have to carry the victim. 


What seemed the logical solution to the European mind 
was rejected by the natives, at least temporarily. The local 
native medical assistant, a Christian, and a mission nurse 


*All natives’ names are to be pronounced phonetically. 
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were allowed to come to treat the patient in the jungle, but 
not at his hideout, and they had to observe certain pre- 
scribed taboos en route. Finally, however, the man, having 
grown steadily weaker, was carried to the closest hospital. 
The doctor reported that he was very uncooperative and 
didn’t respond to treatment. He died there a few weeks 
later. 

Even after these many years of influence by missions 
and a benevolent government the spiritual needs of the in- 
habitants of this land of strange contrasts are tremendous. 
Anutu (Ah-new-tew)* is not bound because of our de- 
ficiencies, but He has no other hands and feet or tongues 
than ours. 


~Anutu: the New Guinea name for God. 


PART I 


The Servants God Used 


Chapter | 


Early History 
be 


“ANUTU changed our lives.” This is the common witness 
of a half million Papuans in northeastern New Guinea. 
Anutu is their name for the one true God, whom they 
have learned to know. 

Seventy years ago Anutu began to reveal Himself to 
these people through His messengers and the Word they 
brought. From time immemorial the Southern Cross had 
shone over this island. To many Papuans it meant noth- 
ing. To a few tribes it was only a sign, visible in the 
evening at certain times of the year, which indicated 
that planting should begin. The Finschhafen natives used 
the cross to mark a pig or a tree or anything to which 
they laid claim. Little did the forefathers in this area 
realize that the lives of their children would be claimed 
by another, greater cross, or that this cross would bring 
salvation to the forthcoming generations who would 
choose to follow Anutu. 

In speaking of the beginning of Lutheran Mission work 
as we find it in New Guinea today we must go back to 
two mission centers in Germany. The one is Neuendet- 
telsau in the Bavarian hills of southern Germany. The 
other is Barmen in western Germany. It was from these 
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two centers that concentrated effort went forth to estab- 
lish the church in New Guinea. 


The pioneer in this work was the Rev. Johannes Flierl. 
It is not that he was the first Lutheran missionary to 
New Guinea. That was not the case. Two Lutheran mis- 
sionaries, Otto and Geissler, landed at Manokwari in 
Dutch New Guinea in the year 1855. But it was Flierl 
who established a firm basis upon which the future Lu- 
theran Church could be built. 


Johannes Flierl came into the world at Buchhof near 
Fuernried, Oberpfalz, Germany, on April 16, 1858. The 
baby seemed very weak, and his parents often wondered 
if he would live. Contrary to their expectation, the child 
grew, became strong, and liked the outdoors, where he 
spent most of his summers. His mother taught him the 
catechism and the Bible as she sat at her spinning wheel 
in the long winter months, and his older brother helped 
him to learn to read and write. At the age of eight he 
began to attend the village school at Fuernried. By the 
time he was ten he had read the whole Bible. At school 
he also read Calwer Missionsblatt, and there was awakened 
in him the desire to become a missionary. The more he 
read, the greater the desire became. But how could he 
become a missionary? He began to pray daily that God 
would show him the way. 


One day his pastor spoke with his father and urged 
him to send the lad to a higher school. He might then 
become a pastor and be sent to America as a missionary 
to the red Indians. But that was not exactly what young 
vohannes wanted. He had read about the many other 
colored people in the world who were still heathen, and 
he wanted to work among them. He would find out that 
the road ahead was long and hard. He must first serve 
his time as an apprentice in the toy-making trade, and 
he needed years of tutoring by his pastor before he could 
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enter the seminary in Neuendettelsau. Student Flierl 
worked hard; he liked the seminary life, and the years 
passed quickly. 

One day it was announced to the student body that the 
Australian Lutherans were calling for someone to come 
to do mission work among the aborigines there. Flierl 
jumped at this opportunity and volunteered for service. 
On Easter Sunday, 1878, his commissioning took place 
in the village church in Neuendettelsau. 


Rather than go through the newly opened Suez Canal, 
his ship took the old way to Australia, the circuitous 
route around the Cape of Good Hope. It took young Flier] 
seven weeks to reach Melbourne. From there he took 
another boat to Adelaide in South Australia. Lutherans 
there welcomed him and sent him on his 600-mile journey 
north into the strange desert heart land of the “Down 
Under” continent. He walked the last blistering, parched 
200 miles to Bethesda Mission on Cooper Creek. There 
for the next seven years he worked among the Dieri tribe 
of aborigines. Flierl knew that the Lord’s work needed 
doing in Australia, but his mind became increasingly 
filled with thoughts of the tremendous need in the great 
unknown island to the north, New Guinea. These years 
were brightened when he, like Jacob of old, found a good 
helpmeet. He married the daughter of Pastor Auricht of 
South Australia. | 

In August, 1885, Neuendettelsau called Flierl from the 
mission work among the aborigines as it seemed the 
first move into New Guinea might be begun. Immanuel 
Synod of Australia was a bit reluctant to see him go, but 
its leaders consented; when they realized that God was 
calling His servant to another field of mission activity. 

At first the New Guinea Company, which had estab- 
lished itself at Finschhafen with the sanction and support 
of the German government, wasn’t interested in having 
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Christian missions in its midst. These traders knew that 
a mission is often the conscience in a colony, and they 
weren’t interested in having such a conscience in their 
midst. But the churches in Germany felt that it was their 
God-given duty to follow the government with the Chris- 
tian gospel wherever colonization took place. 

When it became apparent that permission would soon 
be given to enter New Guinea, the Rev. Johannes Flierl 
was farewelled at Langmeil, near Tanunda, and sent on 
his way. Mission Director Johannes Deinzer, founder of 
the Neuendettelsau foreign mission program, sent the 
following message to Flierl: “Forward to New Guinea, 
quietly and quickly!” 

Missionary Flierl experienced a delay in Cooktown in 
northern Australia. The permit from Berlin hadn’t come. 
But this energetic missionary couldn’t sit idly twiddling 
his thumbs waiting for Berlin to reply. He travelled 20 
miles north of Cooktown, pitched his tent at Elim and began 
working among the aborigines there. Flier] also began to 
study the Koko Yidimir language as he firmly believed 
that one cannot do effective mission work among a people 
unless one learns their language. To him the learning of 
the native language was a conditio sine qua non for mis- 
sion work. He followed this principle when later in New 
Guinea he learned two more languages. 


Six months later permission came from Berlin. Mis- 
Sionary Flierl again pulled up stakes and was finally on 
the last leg of his journey to New Guinea. He sailed on 
the steamer Ottilte and four days later landed in Finsch- 
hafen. It was the answer to years of hoping, praying, 
working, and waiting. The date was July 12, 1886. 

As we have already indicated, there was also interest 
in bringing the gospel to New Guinea in Barmen, Ger- 
many, the home of the Rhenish Mission Society. This 
society, founded in 1828, was the largest on the continent 
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with mission fields in South Africa, the Dutch Indies, 
and China. When its members learned that the Neuendet- 
telsau Mission had been given permission to enter New 


Senior Missionary J. Flierl 


Guinea, they stormed Berlin for the same privilege. It 

was granted. In order that there might be no further Missionaries 
delay, they decided to transfer two veteran missionaries pears 
from other fields to begin work in New Guinea. The Rev. 

Friedrich Eich, who was at that time on furlough in 
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Germany from his South Africa field, was to be one. The 
other would be the Rev. Wilhelm Thomas, from Nias, in 
the Dutch Indies. These men were in their early forties. . 


‘Thomas, being closer to New Guinea, arrived there first 


on February 17, 1887. Two months later, on April 16, 
Missionary Eich arrived. Each man travelled more than 
100 miles northwest up the coast from Finschhafen to 
the Astrolabe Bay, looking for a place to establish the 
second mission in New Guinea. It was self-evident that 
they didn’t want to locate in the Finschhafen area where 
the Neuendettelsau Mission was already established. 


Before we continue describing the work of these men 
in New Guinea, it would be well to look at the land 
where they were to work. 


The island of New Guinea is the second largest ‘and 
on the face of the globe. It extends in a southeasterly 
direction for 1,500 miles to about the tenth degree lati- 
tude south of the equator. Its width is about 450 miles. 
This gives it an area of about 340,000 sq. miles and 
makes it four times as large as Great Britain. The shape 
of the island has been described as that of a kangaroo 
sitting down. 

New Guinea was first sighted in 1511 by two Portu- 
guese navigators, Abreu and Serran, who gave it the 
name Papua. This is a Malayan word which means 
“frizzy-head” and describes the hair of the Papuans. 


In Papua and in Dutch New Guinea the natives are 
called Papuans even today. In the Territory of New 
Guinea, in due time, they will undoubtedly get the 
same name. 

Seventeen years later eres de Saavedra landed and 

called the island Isle of Gold because he considered it an 
El Dorado. Finally another Spanish voyager called it New 
Guinea because the natives resembled those of the Guinea 
Coast of West Africa. 
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Even though New Guinea is only about 80 miles north 
of Australia, it wasn’t until the 19th century that the 
civilized nations became interested in this so-called South 
Sea island paradise. In 1828 the Dutch took over the 
western part of New Guinea. Sixty years later, in 1883, 
Queensland annexed the part of New Guinea that was 
opposite her shores. But that wasn’t quite in line with 
British colonial policy, so a year later the southern part 
of New Guinea was proclaimed a British protectorate. 
Only the northwestern part of New Guinea was left un- 
claimed. Anxious for colonial expansion, Germany took 
this over and called it Kaiser Wilhelmsland. Like ancient 
Gaul, New Guinea had been divided into three parts. 


New Guinea is a land of mountains—mountain against 
mountain covered with jungle. One missionary gave a 
graphic account of the ruggedness of the Bismarck moun- 
tain area when on one day’s walk he recorded these read- 
ings from his altimeter: 4,700, 3,425, 6,425, 5,225, and 
5,750 feet. Because of the abundance of rainfall New 
Guinea is a land of roaring streams and rivers. The ter- 
rain is such that footpaths often cross and recross these 
streams, eventually bringing one to some native settle- 
ment or a hunting ground in the mountains. A. pioneer 
missionary wrote in his memoirs that he had crossed the 
same river 94 times in one day to get to his destination. 


It is a vast land where only recently roads have begun 
to penetrate into the interior, and airlanes traverse the 
chains of mountains. 


It is a land where vegetation abounds, where insects, 
reptiles, and birds live in a paradise. Many a person 
walking through the jungle has been thrilled by the exotic 
bird of paradise plumes. This is the only place in the 
world where these birds are found. New Guinea con- 
tributes little to the animal kingdom of the earth. The 
hog is the largest mammal found on the island. 
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The origin of the Papuan is a mystery of the veiled 
past. Some anthropologists think he has the same origin 
as the Australian aborigine; others say that the charac- 


- teristics he and the African and the Malagasy have in 


common suggest a shared beginning; still others suppose 
that his forebears came from Oceania. A more plausible 
theory is that his ancestors island-hopped through the 
Malay Archipelago. 

The total native population of the island has never 
been tabulated. A conservative estimate is between two 
and two and one-half million. There are vast regions 
where there are no people at all. There are population 
centers in this vast jungle fastness where a voice has 
never been raised to proclaim the gospel, and where gen- 
erations rise and return to the dust without hearing a 
word of redemption. This is especially the case in Dutch 
New Guinea where a recent survey showed that at least 
200,000 are without gospel messengers, are still living in 
the heathen darkness of their forefathers. 


Three hundred miles of northeastern New Guinea 
coastline and extensive areas inland would be different 
if it had not been for those courageous missionaries of 1886 
and 1887 and the scores that followed in their footsteps. 


After Missionary Johannes Flier] arrived in Finsch- 
hafen he waited several months for a brother missionary 
to come to help him. The German governor at Finsch- 
hafen was friendly and gave him a room in one of the 
houses of the New Guinea Company. After making a few 
trips up and down the coast he decided to begin a mission 
station five miles south of Finschhafen at Simbang, which 
lies between the Simbang and the Bubui Rivers. Mission- 
ary Karl Tremel soon arrived, and the work of founding 
the station began. 

On the afternoon of October 8, 1886, a New Guinea 
Company boat took the missionaries to Simbang. Since 
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the natives refused to help with the unloading of the 
boat, the boat’s crew assisted the two missionaries. Flierl 
and Tremel put up their tent and placed their goods in- 
side. The natives were uneasy, and there was much 
animated discussion in the village about the intrusion 
of these white spirits. Would their presence bring evil? 
Perhaps their dogs and pigs would die. The native chief 
Yaboa, who had been driven from Madang Island in the 
Finschhafen harbor, was one of their chief opponents. 
Ngagau, another leader in the village, thought it would 
be best to kill the white men that night, but his friends 
warned against such action, saying that the government 
officials lived only a short distance up the coast. They 
finally decided to follow another course of action. They 
would drive them away through abuse. During the night 
the village men crept quietly up to the camp ground and 
encircled the area with their bowel movements. The next 
morning Flier] and Tremel formed a sanitation unit of 
two and nonchalantly cleaned the place, but there was no 
thought of leaving. 

The natives then tried more forceful means. One day 
Chief Ngagau picked up an adze and moved to attack 
Flierl. Tremel in consternation shouted, “Shoot him!” 
Flierl had a revolver. But instead of using it he took the 
adze away from the attacker and threw it far into the 
jungle. Ngagau’s son, Bobatu, ran after it, picked it up, 
and carried it away. He didn’t want his father to use it 
again. On another occasion Ngagau and his brother 
Agebo attacked Flierl. Agebo had stolen a towel which 
Flierl took from him. In retaliation Agebo threw a stone, 
hitting the white man in the back. This time a number 
of villagers intervened, holding back the two brothers. 
This was an encouraging sign. On still another occasion 
a native wanted to push over the ladder on which Flierl 
was standing, hoping that he would be injured by the 
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fall. In spite of enmity and lack of cooperation on the 
part of the villagers Simbang station was established. 
After nine months a bush house was completed, and the 
calico tent could be folded and put away. ; 
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The third missionary to arrive at Finschhafen was 
Missionary Bamler, who came in September, 1887. His 
coming made it possible for Missionary Flierl to leave 
for Australia to get his wife. He had been separated from 
her for several years. Imagine their joy in being reunited! 
She, the first mission wife to enter Kaiser Wilhelmsland, 
shares honors with her husband. 

In 1889 the mission, like the lowly amoeba, multiplied 
by division. From Elim, near Cooktown, had the year 
before come Missionary Pfalzer, so Tremel and Bamler 
were sent to near-by Tami Island to start work among 
the seagoing wood carvers there. At the same time the 
first nurse arrived on the field, Miss Frieda Goetz. She 
served faithfully for eight years. 

In 1891 the Simbang station was moved a fifteen-min- 
ute walk away from the beach to the first grass hill, 
which it was hoped would be a more healthful location. 
Malaria stalked up the hill, too. Missionary Flierl re- 
ported that he had attacks almost every three weeks, and 
that on several occasions blackwater fever developed. 
When a new man arrived in Finschhafen he found 66 
government and New Guinea Company employees down 
with malaria. In 1891, when an epidemic took the lives 
of 28 Europeans, the government and the New Guinea 
Company decided to try to find a more healthful location 
by moving into the Astrolabe Bay area. However, by God’s 
grace Lutheran Mission lost not a man during its first 
eight years in the Finschhafen area. 

In Madang there was one long round of sorrow and 
suffering. It was as though God said to the brethren there, 
“T will show [you] how great things [you] must suffer 
for my name’s sake,” Acts 9:16. But, like Nehemiah, the 
joy of the Lord was their strength. 

Missionary Thomas, the first Rhenish missionary to 
arrive in New Guinea, decided to settle at Konstantin- 
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hafen (Astrolabe Bay). As there was no house for him, 
he took up his abode in the government jail, it being 
empty at that time. He described his house as a typical 
jail with a door and two openings, one to the east and 
one to the west, which were covered with iron bars. In 
the morning he used an old coffee bag as a shade over 
the east opening. In the afternoon it was transferred to 
the west opening. This coffee bag also served to keep out 
the driving rain. 


Two months later Missionary Eich arrived at Kon- 
stantinhafen, but he was so pale and emaciated because of 
the fever he had contracted at Finschhafen that Thomas 
did not recognize him. After Eich had regained his 
strength a bit, the two went up to Hatzfeldhafen near 
Franklin Bay to survey the possibility of opening a field 
there. Here they found a much larger native population 
than seemed to live around Bogadjim in the Astrolabe 
Bay, which they had at first considered as the site for a 
new mission. Due to unrest and hostility among the Sepik 
natives they thought it best not to begin work in that 
area. From there they crossed over to the Bismarck 
Archipelago, the islands of New Britain and New Ire- 
land; but there, too, mission possibilities didn’t look 
favorable. So they returned to Finschhafen. By this time 
Thomas had become very sick, and his skin was turning 
yellow. Doctors advised his immediate return to Aus- 
tralia. His mission work in New Guinea had ended during 
his first year on the island. 


Missionary Eich proceeded back to Bogadjim alone to 
begin the permanent station there as he considered that 
to be the best solution under the present circumstances. 
He landed on November 6, 1887, and acquired 15 acres 
of land. During the next few months he continued to 
suffer much because of malaria and found it difficult to 
carry on. But when help came in the persons of Gustav 
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Bergmann and F. Wilhelm Scheidt, he mustered up 
enough strength to play “Now thank we all our God” on 
his trumpet. Then the question was again raised, should 
they leave Bogadjim and go to Hatzfeldhafen (Sepik 
area) or the Solomons or Marshall Islands? Again their 
decision was to carry on in the Astrolabe Bay area. 


Missionary Bergmann fared as badly as Thomas had. 
He had 25 attacks of fever in five months and had to go 
back to Australia after having been in this country only 
eleven months. He was later able to return, and the Berg- 
mann family was blessed with a son, the first mission 
child to be born in New Guinea. However, the child suc- 
cumbed to fever while the father was away at Singapore 
for medical treatment. 


Two more missionaries, Wackernagel and Kunze, had 
arrived in New Guinea, but one of them never reached 
Bogadjim. While he was spending a few days at Finsch- 
hafen, Missionary Wackernagel went swimming in the 
Bubui River. He was seized by a cramp and drowned. 
This was the first death in the Rhenish Mission. But 
many more were to follow. Margareta Eich came to join 
her husband, but after only nine months her body was 
laid to rest under the palms. Her husband went back to 
Australia soon after that because of ill health and never 
returned to New Guinea. But during that year, 1889, re- 
inforcements arrived when Missionaries Claus, Boesch, 
and Arff came. 


During these years not only missionaries came to New 
Guinea. There were also naturalists, anthropologists, 
explorers, and others who came to pursue their callings. 
Some were the riffraff of human kind. Others were harm- 
less and very determined to find success. The Bogadjim 
missionary related an amusing incident concerning a 
Professor Birolajus. The Herr Professor wanted to ac- 
quire a live cassowary. When he was informed by the 
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missionary that it would be difficult to comply with his 
request as mature cassowaries can be dangerous, the pro- 
fessor decided to take a small one. But that, too, was a 
problem. Finally a native boy found a cassowary egg that 
was about to hatch. The professor gladly took the egg, 
put it in bed with him, and stayed there four days until 
the young cassowary hatched. Such incidents added humor 
to life on the frontier, but more often the problems cre- 
ated by outsiders were more serious and caused the 
missionaries no little concern. ' 


Bergmann and Kunze established the second Rhenish 
station on Siar Island, a little north of Madang. This 
station soon became very important as the government 
transferred its offices from Stephensort (Bogadjim) to 
Friederickshafen (Madang). Further expansion was 
deemed advisable and necessary. The tent cords needed 
lengthening and the stakes strengthening. The place of 
the tent should be enlarged (Isa. 54:12). 


For a long time the missionaries had cast their eyes 
across the waters to Dampier Island (Karkar), which 
rises like a mighty mountain out of the sea. Reports had 
it that the island was densely populated. It was decided 
that Missionaries Kunze, Claus, and Boesch should estab- 
lish a station on the south side of the island. They took 
with them building materials, tools, furniture, pigs, 
goats, and chickens and landed at Kulobob (Kawailo) on 
July 2, 1890. A native, Madom,* befriended them, and 
they were able to purchase seven acres of land from the 
Takia natives. They tried to live mostly on taros and 
yams. Malaria again hit hard. Claus found his grave on 
Karkar after three months, and so there were only two 
missionaries left to carry on. The natives thought that 
sorcery had caused the death of Claus and wondered why 
Missionaries Boesch and Kunze didn’t avenge it. 


*Madom was still living in 1937 when I arrived on Karkar. 
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In spite of this death it was resolved the following 
year to open still another field, Malala in the Franklin 
Bay, about a day’s voyage north of Madang. Missionaries 
Boesch, who had left Kunze with the work on Karkar, 
and Scheidt were designated for this work. They made 
their landing at Malala on May 18, 1891. The natives 
seemed quite friendly and helped them clear the grounds. 
While Boesch and five natives were left in charge of the 
supplies, Scheidt and a New Guinea Company official went 
to the near-by station of Hatzfeldhafen to get roofing 
material for a mission dwelling. The party returned with 
the materials on May 27. Natives waded out into the 
water as though they were going to pull the boat ashore, 
but this was a ruse for an attack. The two Europeans and 
nine of the boatsmen were killed. Boesch and the others 
had been killed during their absence. Two natives miracu- 
lously escaped and brought the tragic news to other 
centers. Eventually Mrs. Boesch, who was staying at 
Bogadjim, heard about the murder of her husband. The 
shock was too much for her. She never recovered from 
it. A few months later she was buried at Bogadjim: 


It might appear that the missionaries who died of 


fever did not have the proper medical care. As I have 
already indicated, there were doctors in New Guinea. 
The Rhenish Mission had a very able doctor in the per- 
son of Dr. Frobenius. The New Guinea Company also had 
its doctors. But there was still much to be learned about 
tropical diseases and the suppression of malaria. 


In the meantime Missionary Kunze had been married. 
The ceremony took place in the missionary’s house at 
Bogadjim. The missionary described the wedding as fol- 
lows. There were three rooms in the house. In the first 
room the wedding took place. In the second lay Missionary 
and Mrs. Arff, both sick with fever, their groanings 
audible during the ceremony. In the third lay Dr. Frobe- 
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nius with an attack of dysentery. In those days most 
mission houses had about a dozen planks piled neatly 
underneath the house. When a certain new missionary 
came and inquired as to the reason he was quietly told, 
“They are ready for the next burial.” 

Mrs. Kunze was the first white woman on Karkar 
Island. But it was not long until she, too, experienced the 
difficulties of pioneer mission work. Her husband became 
very ill. As Kunze was not expected to live, a big chief, 
dressed in full dance regalia, came to the station and 
began dancing day after day in front of the missionary’s 
house. He wanted to impress Mrs. Kunze. Finally he put 
his head into the door and called: “Kunze, when you die, 
we'll dig a nice big hole for you and bury you in it with 
your clothes. Then I’ll marry your wife.’”’ His dream didn’t 
come true as Missionary Kunze got well. But Mrs. Kunze 
died the following year, 1892, another victim of malaria. 


Three weeks after her death Dr. Frobenius arrived 
from the mainland in a rowboat. He found Missionary 
Kunze sad and alone. It was his unhappy duty to inform 
Kunze of the recent death of his mother in Germany. Dr. 
Frobenius advised Missionary Kunze to accompany him 
back to the mainland for rest and fellowship with other 
staff members. 


The mission tried to fill the gap on Karkar by delegat- 
ing lay Missionary August Pillkuhn to help Kunze. After 
some weeks of rest for Kunze the two returned to Karkar. 
But it was not to be for long as Pillkuhn died when he 
had his first severe attack of fever. The need on Karkar 
was pressing. Missionary Adolf Dassel, a new arrival in 
New Guinea, was sent to Kunze’s assistance. These two 
men had the privilege of working together for two years. 
But in 1894 Kunze’s health failed, and he had to go back 
to Germany. Missionary Heinrich Hilmich came to re- 
place him. 
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A year after that the work on Karkar came to an abrupt 
stop. In the center of the island is Mt. Kanigio, rising 
4,700 feet above the level of the sea, and near by is the 
crater of Bagia. On June 16, 1895, this crater began to 
belch forth volcanic ash. The sky became dark, the island 
quaked, and the sea roared furiously. The people on the 
mainland could see the volcanic disturbances, so the 
steamer Ysabel was dispatched to take off the mission- 
aries. After two attempts she turned back to Madang. 
Finally Johann Barkemeyer made it across the Dampier 
Strait from Bogadjim in a rowboat to tell the mission- 
aries that the station must be abandoned. A ship would 
come to take them away on August 3. In addition to the 
eruptions a smallpox epidemic broke out on the island. 


The large garamuts (drums made from hollow logs) beat 


day and night, tolling out in code messages each addi- 
tional death. The missionaries did what they could to 
alleviate the suffering. As calamity generally brings peo- 
ple to their knees, the Karkar people were very eager to 
hear the gospel. Behind them was the fiery crater, under- 
neath them the earthquake, and in their midst the small- 
pox scourge. 

As the food supply was getting low, Missionary Barke- 
meyer decided to go out into the jungle to hunt for a few 
birds. While he was returning, the gun discharged, strik- 
ing Barkemeyer in the abdomen. He died in extreme 
agony a few hours later. That was August 2, 1895. The 
next day the ship arrived with Dr. Frobenius and the 
Rev. Bergmann on board. How hard it was for Helmich 
and Dassel to leave Karkar under these circumstances! 
They must have asked: “When is our cup of suffering 
full? When is it enough, O Lord?” They were leaving 
four graves in a row on Kulobob hill overlooking the blue 
waters of the South Pacific. It was there beside those 
crosses on that hill nineteen years ago that I first felt 
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the tmpact of the sacrifices that had been made in the 
early days. 


On the mainland the grim reaper had also taken his toll. 


For some time the Rhenish Mission had felt the need 
for a health station in its field. Dr. Frobenius and others 
believed that a dome-shaped summit 1,250 feet above sea 
level behind Bogadjim near the village of Buramana 
would be suitable for such a station. Missionary and Mrs. 
Arff were sent to build the station. Together with two 
native boys they arrived on June 22, 1893. Arff worked 
hard to clear the ground and build a house. But he soon 
contracted fever, and his wife suffered with dysentery. 
Mrs. Arff got better, but her husband grew worse from 
day to day. She finally sent one of the two boys down to 
Bogadjim to tell Missionary Hoffmann. Soon after that her 
husband breathed his last, so she sent the second boy 
with the death message. As interments in New Guinea 
must generally be made on the day of death, it meant 
that a coffin had to be made and a grave dug immediately. 
As the natives knew little about the white man’s manner 
of burial, it meant that Mrs. Arff had to supervise the 
making of the coffin and the digging of the grave. An 
unseen Hand supported her on that day. By evening 
everything was ready. Quietly Mrs. Arff told the natives 
that they would wait until Missionary Hoffmann arrived. 
At 8 o’clock they saw a lantern coming through the jungle. 
It was Hoffmann and a line of carriers. After spending 
a few hours consoling Mrs. Arff he convinced her they 
should carry the body back to Bogadjim for burial. The 
funeral procession reached Bogadjim at 4 A.M. Thus 
ended the first attempt at establishing a health station 
in the Madang area. Mrs. Arff continued to work on as a 
nurse at Bogadjim for two years, after which sickness 
forced her to return to Germany. She later again went 
into foreign mission work, serving in Sumatra. She, like 
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many others in those days, was a bulwark of courage and 
faith, a spirit that couldn’t be dismayed. 

In Barmen the epithet for New Guinea became the 
graveyard of the Rhenish Mission, the land of death for 
the European. Every letter that arrived was opened with 
fear and trembling. During the years 1887-1895 the 
Rhenish Mission lost ten workers in New Guinea, seven 
men and three women, more than in all her other fields 
combined. In addition others had to be sent home be- 
cause of ill health. It is no wonder that Mission Director 
Kriele, writing about those years, entitled his book The 
Cross under the Palms. God’s hand was indeed heavy! 

Passing through ‘the valley of the shadow” as she 
was, perhaps no other mission was as much a matter of 
prayer as the Madang mission. On the one hand, the 
power of God to sustain people in direct need was evi- 
dent, and on the other, was given the clear testimony of 
many who were willing to serve even unto death. 


“But the souls of the righteous are in the hand of God, 
and there shall no torment touch them. 

In the sight of the unwise they seemed to die: 
and their departure is taken for misery, 

And their going from us to be utter destruction: 

But they are in peace... 

For God proved them, and found them worthy for Him- 
self. 

As gold in the furnace hath He tried them, and received 
them as a burnt offering.” The Book of Wisdom of 

Solomon, 3:1-6. 


During the next three years from 1896-99, ‘‘death” 
took a “holiday.’”’ Another station, Bongu, was founded, 
ten miles down the coast from Bogadjim. In 1901 Ragetta 
was established as a station with a resident missionary. 
Prior to that it had been only a substation of Siar. Two 
new recruits came from Germany, Missionaries Nebe 
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and Koolen. Nebe found his grave at Bongu after four 
weeks, and Koolen, ill with blackwater fever, had to re- 
turn to Germany after his first year at Bogadjim. Koolen, 
living out the days of his pilgrimage in the United States 
55 years later, states that during his final three months 
in New Guinea he subsisted entirely on native foods, 
water—and 45 grains of quinine daily. (Fifteen grains of 
quinine every five days was the customary prophylactic 
dosage before World War II.) 


The missionaries were discouraged. Hanke called New 
Guinea a “tree that died three times.” After ten years of 
consecrated struggle and sacrifice there was not one con- 
vert. Again the question of abandoning the field arose. 
Perhaps it was God’s will that these missionary societies 
should go to some other Pacific island to do mission work. 
Most of the men were agreed to this when Mrs. Hoffmann, 
like a female Elijah, entered the discussion with her 
taunts of cowardice. These were God’s children here, too! 
The brethren recognized hers as the voice of God and 
decided to stay on in New Guinea. The home board con- 
firmed their decision by sending three new missionaries: 
Ostermann, Dichl, and Blum. But one more dark cloud lay 
on the horizon before they would see a little light. 


It was July 26, 1904. Silent brown figures stole through 
the cocoanut groves, their getaway canoes hidden under 
the rain trees overhanging Madang’s lovely seaside. The 
Europeans in the town followed their day’s routine, un- 
aware of their approaching fate. Houses were quickly 
surrounded by the furtive rebels, who awaited the ap- 
pointed signal to begin the massacre of all white men, 
government, commercial, and mission, in Madang. Those 
in Bogadjim and Bongu would be dealt with later. Only 
the women were to be spared, to be taken as wives by 
the natives. A small son of the Bergmanns must have 
been a favorite: he, too, was not to die. The evil pact 
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was not carried out. In the late hour a native divulged 
to a government official what was taking place. Swift 
action followed, and many arrests were made. Nine 
leaders, four Siars and five Ragettans, were sentenced to 
death. Three of them later received clemency, but the 
other six died before a firing squad. 

Naturally most of the villagers in the area fled into 
the jungle, and mission activity was greatly curtailed. 
After some months, however, the natives gradually fil- 
tered back and manifested a new interest in the gospel. 
This movement stirred the Siars, Grageds, and Bongus. 

New help arrived in the person of Missionary Schuetz. 
Two years later three baptisms took place at Ragetta, 
Bogadjim, and Bongu respectively, and new classes were 
enrolled for instruction. Most gratifying was the fact 
that the native sorcery and sacred relics were denounced 


and burned at the baptisms. Finally the fruits of years’ 


of service and sacrifice were forthcoming. This was 1906. 


Three years previous to this there had been one person 
baptized at Bogadjim. Missionary Hoffmann had a lad, 
Gumbo, who had been a foundling. The Hoffmanns took a 
personal interest in him and taught him daily. Finally 
the boy requested baptism. After discussions with his 
people and the other missionaries the decision was made 
to grant his request. The baptism took place on Decem- 
ber 28, 1903, on the Hoffmanns’ veranda. There was great 
rejoicing. Gumbo chose Paul for his new name, but he 
was very unlike his great namesake. In fact, he had little 
influence on his own people and found it difficult to main- 
tain his Christian faith. The baptisms of 1906 were 
something different. They showed that whole tribes were 
turning to Christ, and that was cause for much more re- 
joicing. At last it appeared that the days of harvesting 
for the Rhenish Mission were at hand. 

KEEKKKHKKHKEE 
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During these years the Neuendettelsau brethren to the 
south also had their problems, but they were fewer. By 
the end of 1889 Missionary Flierl was well established at 


'Simbang, and another station had been founded at Tami 


Island. The Flierls’ first child, Dora, was born the fol- 
lowing year. But she did not do well, and Flierl was ad- 
vised by a German navy doctor to leave the island for her 
sake. It was then that Flierl had decided to move his 
station a fifteen minutes’ walk up from the beach to the 
first grass hill. He had hoped that this higher ground 
would be a more healthful location. It had not solved 
the problem. 


In March, 1892, the first exploratory trip to Sattelberg 
was made by Missionaries Flierl and Pfalzer. A day’s 
journey to the northwest of Finschhafen, this saddle-like 
mountain rises 3,200 feet above the level of the sea. Here 
there was definitely a more healthful climate, so a hut 
was built, and Missionary Flierl and his family moved 
there in November. The Flierls now had two children, 
Wilhelm having been born on June 30. The Flierls suf- 
fered from fewer fevers on Sattelberg and found that 
European vegetables grew there quite well. In a short 
time a difference could be seen in the health of the children. 


But the move to Sattelberg was not without complica- 
tions. The path up the mountain led through thick under- 
growth of bamboo and vines. The natives stole their goods 
while they were in transit. For example, the children’s 
clothing had been stolen along the way, so that they had 
hardly anything to wear. Boxes had been broken into and 
pilfered. To check this thievery, the missionaries at the 
coast gave each group of carriers a list of what the boxes 
contained, so that a check could be made at Sattelberg. 
The natives believed that this paper would be able to 
see any irregularities that might occur along the way, so 
whenever they wanted to plunder a box they first sent 
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the boy with the paper away into the jungle so that it 
could not see. After they had completed their stealing, the 
boy would return, and the caravan would continue up the 
mountain. As often as possible, a missionary was sent to 
accompany the carriers to avert theft. 

Flierl introduced goats, pigs, fowls, and cattle to this 
territory. He stressed the importance of fresh eggs, 
butter, meat, and vegetables to the health of the mission- 
aries. But when he was moving the first three head of 
cattle from Simbang to Sattelberg, Missionary Flierl 
almost met with disaster. While he was ascending the 
mountain, a native came rushing toward him, brandish- 
ing a spear. He shouted: “You have said that you will 
punish us because we have stolen your goods. Therefore, 
I am going to spear you now.” As he saw him coming, 
Flierl prayed, and God caused a native, Zake, to come 
forward and take the native’s spear away. Then the 
native grabbed Flierl’s bush knife, but again Zake held 
him. The enmity against Flierl was not an enmity against 
the gospel as the natives knew little or nothing about 
that. It was a desire for the white man’s goods, especially 
his iron tools. Then, too, we must never forget that Satan 
was making a last stand, knowing that his kingdom was 
threatened. 

In spite of difficulties Sattelberg became well estab- 
lished. Flier] built a seven-room house so well that it 
stood for 30 years. The pathway up the mountain was 
also improved, and the stealing along the way became 
less. This station opened a large mission field among the 
mountain tribes, so Flierl began to learn the Kate lan- 
guage. He had learned Yabem while at Simbang, so this 
was the fourth new language he had acquired since he 
left Germany. 

sattelberg proved to be a real blessing in many ways. 
Humanly speaking, many lives were saved because the 
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missionaries were able to recuperate in the cool mountain 
air. At first the patients had been transported on 
stretchers. Some of the stronger rode oxen. Finally a road 
was constructed which was wide enough for an oxcart. 
This enabled two teams of oxen to pull a 600-pound load 
up the mountain. Hardly the jet age, but, indeed, a great 
step forward in solving the transportation problem to 
Sattelberg! 


During the first seven years of hard pioneer mission 
work in the Finschhafen area three stations had been 
firmly established. During the following seven years other 
stations were begun, and there was an intensifying of 
the existing work. Schools were founded, and the trans- 
lating of portions of the Gospels into the languages of 
the people was prosecuted on a larger scale. But during 
these years the first deaths occurred in the Neuendettel- 
sau Mission. In July, 1894, Missionary Andreas Ruppert 
came to Sattelberg from Germany. A fortnight later he 
was buried there, a victim of typhus infection. Mrs. Vet- 
ter died a year later, leaving her husband and little 
daughter, Frieda. 


The next year Missionary Johann Decker arrived and 
was stationed at Sattelberg. That was the beginning of 
48 years of service in New Guinea. To date no one has 
surpassed his record. During the next two years Mis- 
Sionaries Zwanger and Held came to New Guinea. Hav- 
ing additional staff meant that Missionary Flierl was free 
to take his family to Australia for a furlough, his first 
in 12 years except for the few months he had been there 
in 1888 to get Mrs. Flierl. He decided to go only to Aus- 
tralia in order to save money for his mission. 

The fourth mission station, Deinzerhoehe, was founded 
by Missionary Bamler in February, 1899, and so named 
in honor of Director Deinzer of Neuendettelsau, who had 
been in charge of the Neuendettelsau Society when mis- 
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sion work was begun in New Guinea. Within a few years 
Decker was transferred to that station and spent most 
of his life there. 

God’s Word does not return unto Him void. The first 
two converts, Tobias Kaboing and Silas Kamungsanga, 
both of the Yabem language group, were baptized by Mis- 
sionary Pfalzer at Simbang station. The date was August 
20, 1899. Thus after thirteen years of labor in the Finsch- 
hafen area the first fruits were seen. Kaboing died three 
years later, but Kamungsanga was active in the Bukaua 
congregation for many years. 

This same year marked the coming of Missionary Chris- 
tian Keysser. After the natives learned to know him they 
referred to him as Anuture momori ngic. Translated freely 
this means, God’s fighting man. He was the most dynamic 
mission personality they had seen to date. Even in 1955, 
when I saw him as an old man at Neuendettelsau, there 
was still some of that fire in his eyes. He mastered the 
Kate language and carried through a firm policy in mis- 
sion work. He literally knocked a few of the hard heads of 
the Sattelberg natives together. More than that, he 
fostered a plan by which mission work could be carried 
on by the people themselves to a greater degree than had 
hitherto been the case. The names of Flierl and Keysser 
will always stand in the forefront in any history of the 
beginning of Lutheran mission work in the Sattelberg area. 

Early in 1901 death again broke the ranks of the 
Finschhafen Mission when blackwater fever claimed the 
life of Missionary Held. He was buried beside Mrs. 
Vetter at Simbang II. 

In October the conference decided to open the Yabem 
station at Obasega, south of Finschhafen. This was done 
the following year by Missionaries Vetter and Zahn. 

August 9, 1902, brought Missionary Stephen Lehner 
and Brother Keppler to begin work in New Guinea. And 
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the first Communion service was held for eight Yabem 
Christians. 
As the area around Sattelberg was explored more fully, 


it was found that this station could not meet the needs 


of all the people. A decision was reached to open a station 
across the Song River valley at Wareo on the next moun- 
tain ridge. Missionary Zwanziger was assigned to this 
task and began the work there in February, 1903. That 
year also Missionary Wacke began his long career in 
New Guinea. 

On Epiphany Sunday, 1904, Missionary Flierl baptized 
the first Kate men, Aijang and Kupa. What a significant 
Epiphany that must have been! “We have seen His star 

. and are come to worship Him.” Later in the year 
Flierl also founded Heldsbach, the land having been ac- 
quired as a gift from the German government. It was 
thought that a cocoanut plantation there would give the 
native boys work nearer their homes and obviate their 
going to Rabaul and other places to work. Later a school 
was established there. The station was named in honor 
of Missionary Held, who had died a few years before. 


The work at Sattelberg soon began to bear fruit. Mis- 
sionary Keysser held the first large baptism there on 
May 7, 1905. That year also saw the arrival of Mission- 
ary Pilhofer, who in later years was to give so much to 
the Kate congregations in the line of literature. 

The year 1905 will also be remembered among the 
Yabem as the year when the secret cult BALOM was re- 
vealed at a baptism at Obasega. Mission work in the Yabem 
area took a further step forward in 1906 when the mis- 
sion stations Logaweng and Kap Arkona (Bukaua) were 
opened, the former by Bamler and the latter by Lehner. 

Toward the end of 1906 there was a severe earthquake 
in the Huon Peninsula which did much damage at Sattel- 
berg. Houses were destroyed, and great fissures opened, 
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swallowing a few people alive. The church bell at Sattel- 
berg began to ring of its own accord. This was surely 
a visitation from Anutu and caused the natives to turn 
to Him in greater numbers than ever before. During that 
year the first celebration of the Lord’s Supper took place 
among the Kate Christians. 


In 1907 Missionaries Leonard Flierl and Michael Stolz 
came to New Guinea. The first Kate evangelist, Anu from 
Heldsbach, was stationed at Duburi, north of Fortification 
Point. The first Jabem evangelist, Joele Lokomu, was sent 
- across the Huon Gulf to Malalo. A few months later Mis- 
sionaries Mailaender and Boettger took up their residence 
at Malalo. 

The next year the first four Kate evangelists crossed 
the Mongi River west of Sattelberg and founded the mis- 
sion station Kulungtufu. This further opened inland mis- 
sion work and was the beginning of the winning of the 
energetic Hube tribe for Christ. 


As the printing of literature was so necessary for the 
expansion of the work, it was a decided blessing when 
Missionary Bamler opened the first printery at Logaweng 
in 1909. 

The year 1911 will always be known as a year of the 
greatest expansion. Five new fields were occupied. In the 
north Missionary Stolz took up residence at Sio. Across 
the waters to the east of Finschhafen, Missionary Bamler 
established a station on Siassi Island. At the mouth of the 
Markham River, Missionary Schmutterer took up his 
residence in Lae. A day’s journey up the river Panzer 
and Oertel founded Gabmazung station. Finally farther 
south at the mouth of the Waria River the stations Ongga 
and Zaka were established by Missionary Mailaender. The 
work continued to expand during the next few years. 


This period was climaxed by a visit from Germany 
by Mission Inspector Karl Steck. No trail was too hard 
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for him, no road too long. He traveled extensively, visit- 
ing all the stations. Attending the annual conference at 
Finschhafen, he gave far-reaching directives as how best | 
to establish a uniform policy for doing work in the 
Finschhafen field. Due to complications caused by the 
First World War his stay in ,New Guinea was much 
longer than he had at first anticipated. Even during the 
war years mission work was destined to go forward by 
God’s grace. HEHHKKBHE LH 


Progress in the Madang area in the early part of the 
century continued to be slow. From the accounts given of 
the work there it can easily be concluded why this was 
the case. The many deaths in the mission staff and the 
enmity of the natives were the two main reasons. The 
white man had separated the natives from much of their 
land above and below Madang. They had paid for it, but at 
that time the Papuan loved his land more than he loved 
money. The natives also had to work hard for the govern- 
ment, building roads. These experiences caused them to 
fear that they would lose their old, freer way of life. 
They foresaw that their secret cult, their magic, and 
sorcery would fall by the wayside. In 1912 a second re- 
volt was planned against all Europeans. The first day set 
was August 7, but plans didn’t materialize. The next date 
was set for August 24 after the mail steamer had dis- 
charged her cargo and cleared the Madang port. But the 
same native who told the government in 1904 again in- 
formed it before things started. He had evidently been 
rewarded well in 1904. The plot was frustrated, and 16 
leaders were jailed. This time natives from Graged, Riwo, 
Bilibil, and Jabob were banished to Karkar Island, to the 
Rai Coast, and to Megias. The missionaries found it hard 
to believe that after 18 years of work among these na- 
tives they could conceive a plan to take the missionaries’ 
lives together with those of the other Europeans. It was 
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a terrible blow to the morale of the mission members, 
and it took some weeks before they could have confidence 
in and work among those natives who remained. 

Some critics believe that the slow progress in the 
Madang area was also partly due to the fact that the mis- 
sion didn’t go inland soon enough; but considering all 
the circumstances involved, it is a question if this criti- 
cism is justifiable. 

Some Rhenish missionaries themselves made the com- 
ment that the home board should have sent builders along 
with the first missionaries. The manual labor connected 
- with the establishment of mission stations in tropical 
New Guinea took most of the strength and time of the 
missionaries. Consequently evangelistic work suffered. 


Health-wise the Rhenish missionaries would, no doubt, 
have fared better if they, too, had had a Sattelberg. As 
it was, during the first 25 years the Rhenish Mission 
Society sent 33 men and 21 women to New Guinea. Of 
this number eleven men and five women died. Twelve men 
and nine women were compelled to leave the field for 
health reasons. This necessitated the changing of staft 
members oftener than is conducive to mission progress. 


One of the highlights in those dark years was the visit 
of Mission Director Kriele from Barmen, 1909-1910. His 
visit greatly strengthened the morale of the Madang mis- 
sionaries. A decision was reached to reopen the work on 
Karkar Island. Fifteen years had passed since death and 
voleanic eruptions had terminated the work there. On 
July 27, 1911, Missionary Heinrich Eckershoff took up 
residence at Kurum on the west side of the island. Soon 
Missionary Heinrich George was sent over to help him. 
Native men like Madoi and Sori who had been in Mission- 
ary Helmich’s school at Kulobob were leaders during the 
second phase of mission work on Karkar. When I arrived 
at Karkar in 1938, I found them still in that position. 
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That same year, 1911, Missionary Hanke went to a con- 
ference of the London Missionary Society in Samoa to 
ask for help. Six Samoan pastors heard the plea and vol- 
unteered for work in New Guinea. The first, Pastors 
Jerome Ilae and Kurene, reached New Guinea early the 
next year. Pastors Faiupu Apulu, Siliwa, Asafo, and 
Taeae-Salua followed soon after. These six Samoans 
served stations on Nobonob, Ruo, Karkar Island, and on 
the Rai coast. A few of these also gave their lives for 
the cause. Kurene’s wife died at Bongu. Pastor Siliwa 
and Asafo’s wife found their last resting places at Nob- 
onob. 

In 1913 further mission strength came in the persons 
of Missionaries Welsch and Wullenkord. The following 
year, in the month of September, the biggest baptism 
to date in the Madang district took place at Bongu when 
127 natives were admitted into the Christian Church. 
Among them was Mui, who proved to be a real leader in 
the congregation for years to come. 

In that same month World War I came to Astrolabe 
Bay. Madang was taken by Australian soldiers on Sep- 
tember 25, 1914. The question which now arose in the 
heavy hearts of every German missionary was: Would 
they be barred from further working in New Guinea? If 
not, what new problems and difficulties would this holo- 
caust bring them? They did not have to wait long for 
an answer. : 


Chapter 2 


The Ea: World War 


oe 


ON AUGUST 8, 1914, when Missionary Flierl was on his 
way to Wareo, he received the news that Germany was 
at war with Russia, France, and England. He and every- 
one else in the field were filled with deep concern over 
the future of mission work in New Guinea. Australia 
would be certain to take over the German colony. 


The missionaries did not need to wait long. In Sep- 
tember the first Australian expeditionary force embarked 
for Kaiser Wilhelmsland. Rabaul fell quickly on Sep- 
tember 11. A fortnight later Madang was taken when 500 
Australian soldiers marched into the town. The mission 
schooner Rhen-Westfalia was confiscated, but fortunately 
for a short time only. Panic broke out among the native 
peoples, causing many to flee down the coast, bringing 
tales of horror with them such as only the native mind 
can fabricate in times of peril. 


In January, 1915, an Australian destroyer came to 
Finschhafen. Brother Ruppert had to sign a statement 
that the motor vessel Bavaria would not be used to trans- 
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port anything but mission goods and mission personnel. 
This was mild treatment. A few months later all mis- 
sionaries had to sign an oath of neutrality. 

On the whole, the missionaries at Madang and Finsch- 
hafen were not disturbed. Difficulties arose, however, on 
several occasions when German government officials were 
captured near mission stations. Missionaries would natu- 
ally be accused of harboring them. This was the reason for 
Missionary Raum’s being removed from Malalo in March, 
1915. He was followed by Missionary W. Flier, son of 
the founder of the mission, who was at that time sta- 
tioned at Zaka. He had taken an oath of neutrality and 
had obeyed the orders of the military authorities; there- 
fore his father protested his removal. But it was to no 
avail. He would be deported from the land of his birth. 
He, together with Raum and Mission Director Steck 
were interned in various camps in Australia for the dura- 
tion of the war. Release came on New Year’s Eve, 1919, 
and they were sent back to Germany. They were the 
first Lutheran missionaries in New Guinea to become vic- 
tims of circumstances of war. During the Second World 
War internment of Lutheran missionaries was to take 
place on a much larger scale. 

The greatest problem that developed on the field dur- 
the war was the shortage of supplies. Since the supply 
line to Germany had been cut off, the essential things had 
to be purchased from other sources. The eyes of the 
missionaries turned to Australia and America. Missionary 
Mailaender of Zaka got into contact with the Rev. Cope- 
land King of the Anglican Mission down the coast from 
Zaka. He, in turn, got word through to Pastor Theile of 
Bethania, near Brisbane, who was furthering mission 
interests in Australia. 

Lutheran friends in Australia rallied to the cause. 
Pastor Theile also sent word to the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of Iowa and other States in America, soliciting 
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its help. His efforts were not in vain. Both American and 
Australian churches rose to the occasion and increased 
their contributions to work in New Guinea. 


The Australian military government of New Guinea 
also promised to help by transporting supplies from 
Samarai across to Morobe from where the M. V. Bavaria 
could take them to the different mission stations. But it 
was a rare sight to see the mission ship in those days, 
and the missionaries were forced to live off the land to a 
great extent. 


_ Then, too, there could be no furloughs during the next 
decade, and no new missionaries could be added to the 
staff. In 1925 records showed that 18 persons had worked 
in New Guinea from ten to 23 years without a break. 
But that God was adding His blessing to the work done 
under trying conditions was very evident. 


The missionaries travelled extensively, opening up new 
fields to mission activity. Noteworthy among these trips 
was the one of Missionaries L. Flierl and G. Pilhofer in 
1913. On August 15 they left Zaka with 25 schoolboys, 
travelling up the Waria, crossing over the divide, and 
going down the Bulolo, Watut, and Markham Rivers. 
The natives of part of this section were notoriously hos- 
tile, not yet having been brought under government con- 
trol. The mountains are razor back, and there is no level 
land. A part of the trip was made on rafts. This trip of a 
month and a half was a feat of human courage and 
endurance, which provided valuable information which 
could be used in planning future mission strategy. 


Six years later Bayer and Pilhofer, reversing in part 
Flierl’s and Pilhofer’s earlier route, travelled up the 
Franziska River, crossed over to the Upper Watut, and 
then went down the Waria River to Zaka. On this trip 
they were lost for four days in the mountainous jungles 
between the upper waters of the Franziska and the Up- 
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per Waria. As there were no villages in the area, their 
food supply had to be supplemented by what they could 
find in the jungle. They eventually reached Zaka, thank- 


ful that their lives had been spared. 


During these war years Missionaries Keysser and 
F. Oertel of Finschhafen together with H. Wullenkord 
of Madang made a joint inland tour across the Oertzen 
mountains to the Ramu River and then down the Mark- 
ham to Lae. Even today, when there are good paths and 
roads, any missionary who travels these several hun- 
dred miles on foot secretly feels that sucha trip quali- 
fies him for an honored place among travelling mission- 
aries! 

Expansion also took place in the founding of new mis- 
sion stations. In 1916 Missionary Wullenkord founded 
Amele near Madang. In the Markham in 1918 Missionary 
Oertel founded Kaiapit. A year later the Sialum station 
was moved to the mountain site Kalasa. 


Baptisms were numerous during the war years. The 
first Hube natives in the Finschhafen area were baptized 
and revealed their secret cult, an act which opened the 
doors to the gospel in that area. In 1916 a memorable 
baptism took place at Buraman where Missionary Arff 
had died. In connection with it a memorial service was 
held at the spot where Arff was to have been buried and 
a mango tree planted in the grave that hadn’t been used. 
In 1919 Missionary Blum baptized 177 on Graged Island. 
In 1921 the first big baptism took place at Kawailo on 
Karkar Island, the place of so many sacrifices, and 101 
adults were added to the Christian Church. Here, too, 
the secret cult Meshiab was revealed. These cults are the 
bulwark of animism. When missionaries see them aban- 
doned they know that the gospel is gaining a foothold. 


Statistics compiled at that time show the progress the 
g spel had made. In 1914 there were 96 Christians in the 
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Madang area. In 1925 there were 3,334 Christians and 
3,573 under catechetical instruction. From 15 schools in 
1914 the number increased to 74, and combined enrolment 
jumped 500 percent. Similar advances were made in the 
Finschhafen area. From a few hundred at the outbreak 
of the war the number had soared to 21,689 Christians 
in 1928. 


Great strides were also made in the translating of 
literature into the native languages, the most noteworthy 
of these being the completion of the Yabem dictionary 
in 1917 by Missionary Zahn. 


Ironically enough, the mission experienced more diffi- 
culties after the armistice had been signed than it did 
during the war. 


In 1921 it was decided at Melbourne to deport all Ger- 
man missionaries from New Guinea and replace them 
with English missionaries. But the New Guinea admin- 
istrator at Rabaul intervened, thus showing the confi- 
dence the government had in the German Lutheran mis- 
sionaries. 


About this time the United Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in Australia (UELCA) was formed. This gave 
the Lutheran Church there more prestige in dealing with 
the Australian government regarding the disposal of the 
New Guinea mission field. The fact that there were some 
Australian members on the staff in New Guinea also 
proved helpful. 


On May 12, 1921, Pastor Theile received word that 
the UELCA would be allowed to administer the mission 
field in New Guinea with the help of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Synod of Iowa and other States; that the Ger- 
man missionaries who took an oath of neutrality might 
remain from two to four years, after which they were 
to be replaced by Australians or Americans; that chil- 
dren of German missionaries might be sent to Australia 
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for their higher education; and finally that fiancees of 
German missionaries, who had waited in Germany for 
eight long years, might come to New Guinea. The next | 
year the women who became Mrs. L. Flierl, Mrs. F. Bay- 
er, Mrs. J. Welsch, Mrs. A. Wullenkord, Mrs. K. Doebler, 
and Mrs. J. Schmutterer arrived. Indeed, the prayers of 
Lutherans on both sides of the world in behalf of Lu- 
theran mission work in New Guinea had been heard. 


Pastor Theile pleaded with the Australian government 
for a four-year extension of the time the German mis- 
sionaries would be permitted to remain in New Guinea, 
pointing out to the government that it would be impos- 
sible to get all the necessary replacements from Australia 
and America in four years. Finally this, too, was granted, 
which meant that no missionary would have to leave the 
field before 1928. 


In October, 1921, Pastor Theile made his first trip to 
New Guinea. He saw at first hand the tremendous chal- 
lenge of the work into which he had been drawn. No 
effort was spared on his part to see Lutheran Mission 
survive and grow. Boards of foreign missions had been 
formed in America and in Australia. Under his direction 


the Madang and Finschhafen fields were administered 


as one for the next nine years. 


Support continued to come from America and Australia 
as it had come during and even before the war. Up to 
1914 the Iowa Synod had donated $120,456 for Lutheran 
mission work in New Guinea. By 1930 the total amount 
was almost a million dollars. In spite of this the mission 
experienced great financial difficulties. Very little finan- 
cial support came from Germany during this time. In 
1924 the debt the mission carried with one company alone 
was in the neighborhood of $35,000. Missionaries’ salaries 
were also at a very low level. In 1922 a single male mis- 
Sionary received 40 pounds a year whereas a single girl 
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received 30 pounds. The annual salary of a married couple 
was 60 pounds a year with a small allowance for children. 
Even though the Australian pound was worth more than 
it is today, such a salary could hardly be termed more 
than a meager allowance. 

Up to this time only Australian missionaries had been 
sent to assist the Germans in New Guinea. Now American 
Lutherans also began to send workers. Missionary Knautz 
came to work in the store. The Rev. E. F. Pietz, the first 
ordained missionary to be sent, arrived in September, 
1922. Lay Missionaries Freese and Siemers followed soon 
after. A year later the Rev. E. Hannemann and Miss 
Sophie Deguisne (later Mrs. Stephen Lehner) came to 
New Guinea. 

From Australia there came lay Missionaries Radke, 
Obst, and Deutscher. Even though more came later, this 
number was not nearly sufficient to man the field if the 
ruling that all German missionaries must leave by 1928 
should be enforced. Prayers of thanksgiving went up from 
many hearts when it was learned in July, 1925 that any 
and all German missionaries who chose to remain in New 
Guinea might do so. 

But this was not all! Australia was holding the Terri- 
tory of New Guinea (formerly Kaiser Wilhelmsland) in 
trust for the League of Nations. When in 1927 Germany 
joined the league, the way was open for the mission so- 
cieties to send reinforcements to New Guinea again. 
Barmen and Neuendettelsau expressed the desire to re- 
sume work in their former fields. Permission was soon 
granted, and another impasse in the rough course of Lu- 
theran mission history had been resolved. During that 
year Rev. Theile made his second trip to the island. 
The first Neuendettelsau missionaries came back to 
New Guinea via America. They were M. Lechner, H. 
Streicher, J. Herrlinger, Wilhelm and Johannes (Hans) 
Flierl. In this way they got to New Guinea much sooner 
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than would otherwise have been the case. The Rev. J. 
Flierl was the only one who had a little difficulty getting 
into the U. S. because the German immigration quota was © 
filled. Finally, when it was discovered that he had been 
born in New Guinea, he was admitted as a South Sea 
islander. That quota was not filled! 


As it was felt that there must be a division of the field 
among the two German societies and the Americans, a 
meeting was held in Germany with the Rev. F. Braun 
representing the American interests. It was decided that 


the Rhenish Mission would again take over most of the 
Madang field. 


Another meeting was held in Brisbane, May 6-15, 1929. 
Those who attended from New Guinea were Missionaries 
G. Pilhofer and H. Wullenkord; the Rhenish Society sent 
Director Schmidt and A. Hoffmann; and the Neuendettel- 
sau Society was represented by Dr. F. Eppelein and 
A. Schuster. A second meeting was held in Sydney, Jan- 
uary 28-31, 1930, with fewer attending. The final decision 
reached was that the mission field should be divided into 
three districts: the Rhenish Society would staff and ad- 
minister the Madang district. The second district cre- 
ated was the Finisterre district which comprised the 
Rai Coast, Ulap, Sio, and the Siassi islands, Kaiapit and 
Garamari. It was later decided to add Kalasa and Wareo, 
but that resolution was never carried out. This district 
was to be staffed and administered by Americans. The 
third district, called the Finschhafen district, was com- 
prised of the remaining Finschhafen mission stations. It 
was to be staffed and administered by Neuendettelsau. 
The Sattelberg health station, the two seminaries, Hopoi 
and Heldsbach, the store at Maneba, the printery at 
Logaweng, the Butaweng sawmill, the schooner Bavaria 
and the mission boat Jowa were to be jointly owned and 
operated by Neuendettelsau and America. As so much 
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was involved in this change, it was necessary for Rev. 
Theile to make his third trip to New Guinea. It was de- 
cided that the Rev. G. L. Hueter should be president of 
the Finisterre district. Rev. W. Flierl became president 
of the Finschhafen district. Rev. Stephen Lehner was 
appointed field superintendent of missions to coordinate 
the work of the Finisterre and the Finschhafen districts. 
This arrangement enabled the United Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church in Australia to withdraw from the man- 
agement of the mission but to continue to give support 
with staff and means. The Australian Mission Board still 
functioned, and the Rev. F. Otto Theile remained the 
executive officer and general treasurer. 


The new tripartite division was not very successful. 
It necessitated the arbitrary moving of missionaries 
from areas where they had worked and knew the langu- 
age. It caused much dissatisfaction among the native 
peoples. Then, too, such a division left the American 
group without a town center and harbor and made its 
future expansion questionable. 


Fortunately chis partition did not last long. Hard times 
hit Germany, and the Rhenish Society felt that it had 
to give up some of its foreign mission commitments. It 
was a hard decision, but New Guinea was given up. 


A meeting was held at Columbus, Ohio, May 10-12, 
1932. Present at this meeting were Director F. Eppelein 
from Neuendettelsau, Director L. Driessler from Bar- 
man, and Dr. C. C. Hein and the Rev. H. F. Schuh rep- 
resenting the newly formed American Lutheran Church 
of which the former Iowa Synod had become a part. It 
was decided that the whole of the Madang area was to 
be given back to the American Lutheran Church. It was 
a big undertaking for the Americans, but a challenge 
which they gladly accepted. Rhenish missionaries were 
given the option to remain in the work at Madang if they 
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wished. They showed a fine Christian spirit when many 
of them chose to do so. In due time American mission- 
aries, who had been restationed in the Finschhafen field, 
were transferred to Madang. Eventually the Neuendettel- 
sau mission took over those projects that had been jointly 
operated by America and Neuendettelsau. 

On the whole, a cordial relationship existed between 
the Madang and the Finschhafen fields during the fruit- 
ful years ahead. When referring to the changes that took 
place in operating the mission fields in New Guinea, one 
who was closely connected with the missions said, “There 
were changes in stewardship but not in ownership.” 


Chapter 3 


The Era of Expansion (1920-1940) 


ONE FACTOR that influenced the development of New 
Guinea more than any other was the discovery of gold 
in the early part of the century. Paying quantities were 
found in the highlands, but in the Morobe District near 
Wau there was a real bonanza. Gold miners followed the 
footpaths of missionaries and vice versa. Getting sup- 
plies to the mining districts by means of native carriers 
and pack mules was time-consuming, danger-ridden, and 
not very efficient. Airplanes had to be brought to New 
Guinea, and transportation by air developed if the min- 
ing industry was to develop. Planes were brought in, and 
aerodromes were built. By 1987 Guinea Airways had 
grown to be the largest air transport company in the 
world. During that year 8,374 tons of freight and 11,481 
passengers were transported. Naturally, the mission also 
had access to this mode of transportation in so far as it 
was able to afford it. 

Some miners were certainly not Christian gentlemen 
and had little sympathy with mission work, but the na- 
tives soon learned to differentiate between the classes of 
Europeans who were coming to their island. It is said 
of one miner that he told a group of Christian natives: 
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“We fly in the clouds and don’t see God. We dig into the 
ground and don’t find a trace of God. What the mission- 
aries tell you about Jesus Christ, the Savior, that is a 


lot of nonsense.” But there were others who were sym- 


pathetic and even interested. Most Europeans in a strange 
and primitive land realize that it is best for all to co- 
operate and work in harmony, manifesting the true spirit 
of a pioneer community in its conquest for civilization. 


While, on the one hand, the material resources of gold 
were being developed by hundreds of Europeans, on the 
other hand, missionaries had found in the unsaved thou- 
sands of Papuans a gold of greater worth, “brown gold,” 
that had to be washed and refined for eternity. 

Prior to 1922 only German and Australian missionaries 
had worked in New Guinea. Financial support had been 
given by the Iowa Synod in America during the First 
World War. Soon after that war American Lutheran mis- 
sionaries began to come to New Guinea in ever-increasing 


numbers. This brought with it also increased financial 


support from America. 

From 1922-1924 the Lutheran Church in America sent 
19 ordained missionaries, ten lay missionaries, two doc- 
tors, and a number of nurses. Eight new mission stations 
and a hospital were established. The fact that the Ameri- 
can Lutheran Church could take over its own mission 
field in New Guinea in 1932 was a further stimulus to 
mission interest in America. 

The Madang field was growing. In 1936 statistics 
showed that there were 17,586 baptized Christians in the 
Madang Mission. The school enrollment was 1,712 pupils 
in 115 schools. The teachers and evangelists numbered 252. 

Physical expansion during these years took place to- 
ward the Central Highlands of New Guinea. Stepping- 
stones from Amele were Faita (Iwam), west of Rhe 
Ramu, and Begesin closer to Amele. 
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The Finschhafen Mission approached the Highlands by 
using its Markham stations as bases. Two years after 
Kaiapit had been established an exploratory party of mis- 
sionaries went into the Eastern Highlands as far as 
Pundebassa. There they encountered trouble. Hostile na- 
tives ambushed them and wounded two of the mission- 
aries. The party was forced to defend itself. It shot the 
leader of the attackers and routed the rest. Fortunately, 
in the 70 years of mission history there have been very 
- few such incidents. Nothing is gained by sitting in judg- 
ment on such an affair. What’s done is done. We may be 
certain that firearms were used only under the strongest 
provocation. 

A year later, in 1921, Missionary L. Flier] went into the 
same area. Contact was established and maintained so 
that the first evangelist station could be established in the 
Highlands in 1923. Evangelist Gapecnuo was placed in 
charge. Soon other evangelist stations such as Bine- 
marian, Arau, and Rihona were established. During the 
next seven years Missionaries L. Flierl, W. Bergmann, 
W. Flierl, and G. Pilhofer were leaders of expeditions 
that explored as far west as the Bena Bena Valley. 


In 1930 the Finschhafen Conference at Sattelberg de- 
cided to establish three new stations, one at Mumeng, 
another at Boana, and a third in the Wampur area in the 
Eastern Highlands. In order to make this financially pos- 
sible, each Finschhafen missionary volunteered to give 


ten per cent of his meager salary. The stations were 


established. 


Missionary W. Bergmann was chosen to open the 
station in the Wampur area. He lost no time. By Febru- 
ary, 1931 he had’ established the new station at Kam- 
baidam. His first year in the work was not easy because 
of lack of supplies and the hostility and threats of the 
Pundebassa and other natives. The account written of 
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those days reads like the accounts of Senior Missionary 
Flierl during his first period at Simbang. It was but by 
the grace of God that the missionary was spared. 


Transportation from Lae to Kambaidam brought no 
end of problems and difficulties. Pack mules, horses, and 
native carriers were utilized to transport supplies over 
the 100-mile trek. Lay Missionary M. Boerner had charge 
of the operation. Later commercial aircraft were also 
used when more stations became established in the High- 
lands. But adequate transportation could be supplied in- 
land mission stations only after the mission bought its 
own plane, the “Papua,” in 1935. 


In 1933, two years after its beginning, the Kambaidam 
station was moved to Onerungka, a day’s journey farther 
inland. The same year W. Bergmann and H. Foege made 
a survey flight to the west, an area which was fraught 
with exciting possibilities. The three hours’ flight took 
them as far west as Mt. Hagen. 


In June of the following year Finschhafen Mission- 
aries W. Bergmann, Lechner, and Herrlinger left One- 
rungka to join Missionaries Foege, Schoettler, and Dr. 
Braun, who were on their way from Madang to the High- 
lands. The parties met at Raban on the edge of the Bena 
Bena Valley. From there they went west into the unknown 
inland. That part of New Guinea also had to be con- 
quered for Anutu. It was an impressive sight: 90 carriers 
with two missionaries in the lead, two in the middle, and 
two at the end of the line. The trip lasted 40 days and 
was without serious incident. The party was thrilled by 
the many mission possibilities and estimated the popu- 
lation of the area seen at several hundred thousand. 
Several good sites for mission stations were chosen. 


Both groups reported to mission headquarters on the 
coast and to special conferences held at Madang and Lae. 
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The decision to occupy the inland as soon as possible was 
the same at both places. 


The Madang party left Amele early in September, 1934, 
to establish the Kerowagi station. It consisted of Super- 
intendent Pietz, H. Hannemann, Foege, Mager, Welsch, 
and Radke together with such native leaders as Ud, 
Mileng, and Sapuz, and 130 carriers. It appeared as 
though Lutheran Mission Madang meant business. The 
only weakness in the plan was that there were not enough 
teachers and evangelists in the group who were willing 
to reside in the inland permanently, giving up father, 
mother, and land, the ocean with its fish, the cocoanut 
palms and the tropical fruits of coastal New Guinea. 

A two weeks’ march brought the caravan to Kerowagi, 
and on September 15, 1934, the mission station was 
founded. After assisting in the work for two weeks Mis- 
sionaries Pietz, Mager, and Welsch returned to Madang 
with about 100 carriers. Foege, H. Hannemann, and 
Radke were left behind with about 30 coastals. Radke was 
to construct the first mission house, and the natives were 
to assist in the building of an airfield. After a few 
months carpenter W. Siemers went in to relieve Radke so 
that he might return to Madang to look after the mis- 
sion’s boats. 

As has been stated, the mission work at Kerowagi 
suffered from the beginning because of a lack of native 
teachers and evangelists. Only one evangelist station could 
be established, and that had soon to be discontinued be- 
cause of the murder of a Catholic priest and a brother by 
the hostile natives of the Chimbu Valley. 

In spite of difficulties the first Central Highlands’ sta- 
tion of Lutheran Mission Madang was firmly established. 
It was a step forward in evangelizing the great population 
of inland New Guniea. Today, 20 years later, Kerowagi 
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Dedicating first school at Kerowagi, July 4, 1937 


has more students at the Rintebe Area School than has 
any other Highlands’ circuit. 

After the exploratory trip during May and June of 
1934 the special conference of Lutheran Mission Finsch- 
hafen held at Lae decided to send W. Bergmann, M. Hel- 
big, and M. Zimmermann to Chimbu to begin a station at 
Ega and then have Missionaries Vicedom and Herrolt go 
to Mt. Hagen to open a second station. 

The Ega station at Chimbu was founded on September 
12, 1934. The work of establishing it was accomplished 
quickly because of Bergmann’s enthusiasm and his direc- 
tives. Within a few days two houses had been constructed 
from bush material, and a garden had been planted. One 
month later the aerodrome was ready for use. 

The next month Missionaries Vicedom and Herrolt set 
out to establish a station in the Mt. Hagen area. Ega 
having become a reality, the pioneering spirit drove Berg- 
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mann west to accompany the two brethren to Hagen. 
He has done more than any other missionary to open the 
Central Highlands of New Guinea to Lutheran mission 
activity. The party reached Ogelbeng on November 21 
and broke ground for the mission station. Thus two 
mission stations had been established in the Highlands by 
the Finschhafen Mission. ~ 


- But as in every other place, opposition to the gospel 
soon manifested itself. Two months later, when a Catholic 
priest and a brother were murdered in the Upper Chimbu, 
restrictions were placed on all mission activity in the High- 
lands. No new evangelists were permitted to go into the 
area. Evangelists stationed among the people were not 
allowed to leave their stations, not even to travel to the 
main station to see their missionary. No new evangelist 
stations could be established. It was also difficult 
to get permission for new missionaries to enter the High- 
lands. When it was finally granted, it was with the stipu- 
lation that the new missionary remain six months on the 
station before he visit the people. The old restriction 
that no wives could enter the Highlands also remained in 
force. Travelling of the experienced missionaries was 
under strict supervision of the government officer-in- 
charge and on the condition that he have at least ten 
guns of specified caliber in his party. 

On August 1, 1936, a further order came that all evan- 
gelists and teachers who had been stationed among the 
people were to return to the main mission station and 
would not be allowed to travel unless accompanied by 
a missionary. 

In the Ega circuit 70 evangelists and teachers were 
affected, in Ogelbeng 40, in Kerowagi 20, and in One- 
rungka where the evangelists and teachers had worked 
for 15 years, more than 100 had to return to the main 
mission station. 
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It was a severe blow to the evangelistic work in the 
Highlands, and it was most difficult to explain the reason 
for such restrictions to the evangelists and the people > 
among whom they had worked. It was certainly not be- 
cause the evangelists’ lives were in danger. Two Euro- 
peans had been killed, not natives. 

One reason given by the government officials was that 
the Highland natives are of higher culture and would be 
contaminated by the influence of evangelists. But this 
seemed to be inconsistent reasoning as the native con- 
stabulary was for the most part made up of coastal na- 
tives, some of whom had had only a few months’ training, 
who worked among and mingled quite freely with the 
people of the Highlands. Another reason given was that 
the coastal evangelists caused trouble among the people, 
and that there was too much friction between the two 
missions. The Roman Catholic Mission had gone into the 
Highlands at the same time as the Lutherans. There was 
no doubt some truth in the last contention. 


Everywhere the new ruling remained in force with the 
exception of Raipinka, relocated in 1985 from Onerungka 
in the Eastern Highlands. Here the natives had enough 
courage and determination to make a united appeal to 
the government, asking that the teachers and evangelists 
be permitted to return to their stations and live among 
the people. The request was granted, which resulted in 
the lifting of the ban in that area in 1937. In all other 
stations the restrictions remained in effect for more than 
ten years and weren’t lifted until after the war in 1946 
when the missionaries returned. 

In spite of such difficulties the gospel began to take 
root among the 500,000 inhabitants of the Highlands. 
Another station had been established by Finschhafen at 
Asaroka in 1936, which brought the total number of 
Highlands stations to five. 
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During these years Finschhafen also made progress in 
other areas. As has been indicated before, the Mumeng 
and Boana stations were established in 1931. Three years 
prior to that, in 1928, the Ulap station had been founded 
by Missionary Saueracker. During this period Neuen- 
dettelsau sent 17 old and new missionaries to the field. 

Missionary Lehner was superintendent of the Finsch- 
hafen field from 1930-1936. He was succeeded by Mis- 
sionary W. Flierl who held the position until 1939. 

It was a period of growth and expansion everywhere, 
evidence of God’s abundant blessing on His work in New 
Guinea. By 1940 the Finschhafen Mission claimed 40,000 
baptized Christians, and Lutheran Mission Madang had 
about 20,000 join the church. 

But this bright and glorious period of Lutheran mission 
history in New Guinea was abruptly interrupted in Sep- 
tember, 1939, with the outbreak of World War II. 
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The Second World War 
a 


IF THE FIRST PERIOD of Lutheran mission history in New 
Guinea was a time of tribulation, the second great trial 
came during the Second World War. 

In the first war work had been lightly restricted, and 
the majority of the missionaries travelled and worked 
freely among the people. But this was not to be the case 
during the second war. 

Soon after hostilities broke out, word came from the 
Australian army authorities that most of the German 
nationals were to be interned. A tri-motor Ford airplane 
was sent into the highlands to collect the Ogelbeng, Ega, 
Asaroka, and Raipinka missionaries. Most of those in 
the Markham, Lae, and Finschhafen areas had to leave, 
too. Those who had been spared at first were taken out a 
few months later. Finally only three German missionaries 
remained in the Finschhafen area. The reason the major- 
ity had to leave was hard to determine. A few had been 
too patriotic, perhaps, which fact hurt the group as a 
whole at a time when men’s minds were swayed by war 
hysteria. Concerning the departure of the first group 
I wrote at the time: “It was in the Bible study class on 
Saturday, September 23, 1939, that the Rev. G. Pilhofer 
closed the discussion of John 4:1-6 with these words: 
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Zira fooc! (‘Here it rests.’) Little did the class realize 
what those words spoken on that day meant. He had 
used that phrase at the close of many class periods, and 
no doubt he meant that the discussion would rest until 
Monday when he would continue. But it was to be other- 
wise. 


“Germany and Britain were at war. Missionary Pil- 
hofer was one of a number of missionaries working in the 
Huon Peninsula of New Guinea which was under Aus- 
tralian control. 


“On Monday morning a government official came to 
Heldsbach to inform Pilhofer that on the morrow he to- 
gether with 15 other members of the mission’s staff would 
begin their trip to Australia. They were to be interned. 
This meant that the work would ‘rest.’ It would cease! 
The teachers who had enrolled in the course would have 
to be sent home because there was no one left to continue 
their instruction. 


“Tuesday morning dawned dark and rainy. Teachers, 
pupils, and village people were forming long lines to take 
leave of their teacher and friend. Some of the men and 
women were weeping like children. They could not under- 
stand why he had to go. He had spent 34 years in their 
midst and was known by young and old alike. Lay Mis- 
sionary Doebler, who had been with them 27 years, was 
also leaving. After breakfast we hurried to the beach 
to board a motor launch for Finschhafen. A half hour later 
we passed the ‘Macdhui’ lying in the harbor. We hardly 
recognized her even though she had been in the harbor 
many times prior to that. But before she had been a white 
ship that bore a name proudly and carried a flag at her 
bow and at her stern. Now, however, she was grey with 
no name and no flag. Before there had been peace, but 
now there was war and fear. Before the sight of a ship in 
the harbor always made us glad, but now it made us sad. 
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“We went ashore and joined the crowd of missionaries, 
their wives and children. Looking at the group, one’s sym- 
_ pathy was easily aroused. A few were old men whose hair 
had grown grey in New Guinea. They had labored long, 
spreading the gospel and raising the people to a higher 
standard, culturally, physically, and morally. And now 
they had to leave. It was a sad commentary on the prog- 
ress of the white race! There were young men in the 
group. They did not look dangerous, yet some of them 
had been treated as such. Government officials had rushed 
into the inland by plane to get them. They had been given 
but half an hour to pack. Some had been fingerprinted. 
Guards accompanied them from the different stations. It 
was a time of war when evil forces had been set loose, 
and men had become their servants. 

“The time of waiting was trying. Wives were drying 
their tears, and children were weeping. Fathers could be 
with their families only a little longer. Gloom hung 
heavily over that scene of parting. 

“Soon the order came to go, and with heavy hearts 
they proceeded to the wharf. The official, standing 
straight and rigid, called: ‘Holzknecht, Maurer, Pilhofer, 
Doebler, Bergmann, etc.’ and each one boarded the motor 
launch that was to take them to the ship lying in the 
harbor. A small son of one who had been taken away 
asked his mother if the motorboat would come back to 
get them. Another, crying and weeping, would not be 
consoled. 

“We watched the ship head out into a rough sea, and 
then we returned to Heldsbach. The sky was dark and 
leaden, and a heavy rain began to fall. 

“The following Sunday, Maliong, a native evangelist, 
chose Acts 12:1-10 for his text. He referred to another 
kind of prison, saying that in heathen times their souls 
had been held in the prison of sin by the prison keeper 
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Satan. But when Jesus was raised from the dead, He 
broke down the prison walls of sin and set man free. 
The missionaries had come to bring this Christ to them, 
and He had set them free. 


‘“Maliong knew whereof he was speaking. He still bears 
holes in his ears and nose which are evidence of an old 
heathen custom. Now their missionaries had been put 
into prison, he continued. Their bodies were in prison, 
but their souls were free. He then admonished the con- 
gregation to pray for them as the congregation in Jeru- 
salem had prayed for Peter, that they, too, might be set 
free and return to New Guinea.” 


The mass internment of German missionaries was most 
unfortunate for the Finschhafen Mission as many of the 
stations were now without a missionary. To fill in the 
gaps, American missionaries went to occupy most of the 
stations: Kuder went to Ogelbeng, H. Hannemann to Ega, 
Frerichs to Raipinka; E. P. Helbig, an Australian, was 
permitted to carry on at Asaroka. Missionary Pietz looked 
after Kaiapit, Gabmuzung, and Lae, and Ackermann went 
to Malalo. Dr.._Hoeger was transferred from Amele to 
Finschhafen to supervise the hospital, and R. Boettcher 
was to manage the supply house. 

A second group was sent to internment in Australia 
several months later. The Finschhafen missionaries thus 
detained included: H. Wagner, Zischler, Wacke, Metzner, 
Habenstein, Winkler, Munsel, Pilhofer, Doebler, Fug- 
mann, Kirsch, Wallent, Dr. Stuerzenhofecker, G. Berg- 
mann, H. Stuerzenhofecker, Horrolt, Holzknecht, Goetzel- 
mann, Zimmermann, W. Flierl, W. Bergmann, Strauss, W. 
Hertle, Linsenmeyer, Hoffmann, Maurer, Streicher, Eier- 
mann, Boerner, and E. Wagner. Two of these were Aus- 
tralian citizens. The only three German nationals who 
were permitted to remain at their posts during the whole 
of the war were Decker, Lehner, and A. Wagner. The 
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wives of some of the interned missionaries carried on the 
work courageously at the stations until December, 1941, 
when all women remaining in the Territory were evacu- 


ated to Australia with the exception of Dr. Agnes Hoeger 


and those women who were in the area around Madang. 


Lay Missionary Obst, an Australian, who was at Sa- 
lankaua in the Finschhafen area at the outbreak of the 
war, joined the Australian forces. Unfortunately, he was 
killed a few months later by the Japanese on New Britain. 

Of the personnel of the Madang Mission only Mission- 
aries Stahl and Schamann had been interned. Two other 
German missionaries, Welsch and Schoettler, were per- 
mitted to remain at their posts. The other members of the 
Madang Mission staff were Americans and Australians 
and were not affected. 

During those dark days a cablegram came from Execu- 
tive Secretary Taeuber of the Board of Foreign Missions 
of the American Lutheran Church, which read: “Carry 
on for Christ.” It renewed our courage. 

Military authorities gave the Madang missionaries the 
option to remain or to be evacuated to Australia. The 
unanimous decision was to remain unless ordered out. 


A few years later, in 1942, when bombs began to drop 
on New Guinea coastal ports, Missionaries Pietz, Acker- 
mann, Boettcher, and Dr. Agnes Hoeger, who were in the 
Lae-Finschhafen area at the time, were ordered to evacu- 
ate. Those in the Madang area were again urged to leave 
but were not specifically ordered to do so. Superintendent 
Fliehler, Welsch, Schoettler, Henkelmann, Ander, Mager, 
Dott, Hafermann, Dr. and Mrs. Braun, Radke, Siemers, 
Mild, Krebs, Freyberg, Lindner, Wenz, Kuehn, Bertels- 
meier, Barber, Nurse Klotzbuecher, and Miss Marie 
Kroeger (later Kuehn) remained at their posts. 


After the first bombs dropped on Madang, the town was 
evacuated, and the supplies salvaged from the mission 
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supply house were taken to Nagada, from where they 
could be distributed to the remaining mission stations. 
A few months later, about mid-1942, I took 40 carriers 
and walked from the Eastern Highlands to Madang to get 
a few of these supplies, especially salt and trade goods. 
I found Madang a place of ruin and desolation, houses 
partially or totally destroyed, bomb craters in the streets, 
pawpaws and bananas rotting on the trees. The only liv- 
ing thing we saw in the town was a dog, weak and emaci- 
ated, that had been left behind by his master. The school- 
boys with me felt sorry for him, fed him, and decided to 
lead him back the 150 miles to Raipinka. He reached his 
destination but died some months later. 


From Madang we went to Nagada to get a few sup- 
plies. There we found the missionaries in good spirits 
as they seemed to have everything they needed. Krebs 
was at Amron and Ander at Nobonob. All others were 
also at their posts. The dwindling supply of salt at Na- 
gada was being supplemented by cooking ocean water 
around the clock. The salt obtained in this way was most 
potent. We in the Highlands had been cooking the juice 
from sugar cane to make sugar. When it turned out right, 
we had brown sugar. If it was not cooked enough, we 
had syrup; if cooked too much, we had rubber. After col- 
lecting 400 pounds of goods we proceeded back to Rai- 
pinka, arriving there eight days later. Little did we real- 
ize that we had seen Fliehler, Krebs, Radke, Wenz, Doit, 
Welsch, and some of the others for the last time. 

Shortly before Christmas, 1942, the Japanese landed 
at Madang, bringing evil days to the missionaries still 
there. 

A small group of soldiers landed on Graged Island, took 
Superintendent Fliehler from Maulon, and brought him 
across to the Nazadamon part of the island, where lay 
Missionary T. Radke, captain of the M. V. Totol, resided. 
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But a few days later Fliehler was taken away, never to re- 
turn. Some Madang natives stated that they had seen him 
tied like a pig underneath a house near Bogadjim, and 
that he had tried to speak to them. It is quite evident that — 
he was murdered by the Japanese. 

Missionaries Dott and Wenz were led inland from 
Kubal and killed in the Middle Ramu. Their bones were 
recovered after the war. 

Missionaries Welsch, Bertelsmeier, and Ander were 
captured in the Madang area and trussed up, Welsch for 
several days, Ander and Bertelsmeier for a longer time. 
Treated more humanely were Mager, Siemers, Krebs, 
Henkelmann, Hafermann, Mild, and Barber, who were 
taken to Alexishafen, north of Madang, where they were 
detained together with the Catholic missionaries of that 
station. By the end of January all Lutheran missionaries 
had been interned on Graged Island. Dr. and Mrs. Braun, 
Nurse Klotzbuecher, Miss Kroeger, and Alvin Kuehn, 
who had been able to carry on the hospital work at Amele 
for a few weeks, had also been brought to this island. 

The highlight of the first month of internment on 
Graged Island was the marriage of Alvin Kuehn and Miss 
Kroeger. They managed to find a chicken for the wedding 
dinner. 

In March, Missionary Henkelmann was taken by the 
Japanese soldiers to his station, Bunabun. What hap- 
pened to him after that is a mystery. He was never again 


_ seen by his fellow missionaries. 


As Allied air raids were becoming worse in the Madang 
harbor area, the Japanese authorities decided to move the 
mission party to Siar Island, a short distance north of 
Madang. This was done on August 10, 1948. 

Two months later, on October 2, they were moved again, 
As one missionary said, “It seemed that every time the 
garden we had planted began to produce, we were moved 
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to a new place.” Hunger became their constant com- 
panion. They were at this time moved up the New 
Guinea coast to Manam Island. There the 15 Lu- 
theran missionaries were lodged together with the 
140 Roman Catholic missionaries. They planted their 
gardens as they had done at other places, but again they 
were not able to gather in much of the harvest. On the 
first days of February orders were given to move again. 
This time it was to Hollandia in Dutch New Guinea. But 
before they got there, while they were sailing into Wewak 
Harbor during the morning of February 8, 1944, their 
ship was attacked by American planes. The aftermath of 
the strafing was beyond description. Sixty people lay 
dead or dying on the deck of the ship, among them Mis- 
sionaries Welsch, Ander, Radke, Kuehn, Krebs, and Nurse 
Klotzbuecher. Mrs. Kuehn died some weeks later. Most 
of the others were wounded, among them Bertelsmeier, 
who had a bone broken just above the knee joint, and 
Mild, who had three small pieces of shrapnel in his neck. 
Because of damage to the jugular vein and the carotid 
artery, it is a miracle that he lived. 

The dead were wrapped in blankets and taken ashore 
at Wewak. A few hours later the ship proceeded to Hol- 
landia. There the prisoners were taken inland with the re- 
treating Japanese army when the Allied forces began to 
attack Hollandia. They were finally abandoned by the 
fleeing Japanese, enabling them to make contact with the 
advanced guard of the American army. It was Anzac 
Day, April 25, 1944. At long last they were FREE. It 
seemed that the impossible had happened. One of the 
missionaries wrote later: ‘‘I wish I could thank the thou- 
sands in the American Lutheran Church for their un- 
ceasing prayers in our behalf. Praise and homage be to 
our God who has answered these prayers. I am definitely 
convinced that our liberation was another of our Lord’s 
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miracles. We believed that God, if it were His will, would 
spare us, even though it seemed to us as if there was 
no hope.”’ | 

The American soldiers carried out those who couldn’t 
walk. Some were little more than skeletons. There fol- 
lowed weeks of recuperation in army hospitals and finally 
a return to Australia for Bertelsmeier and Barber and toa 
America for Dr. and Mrs. Braun, Siemers, Mager, Hafer- 
mann, and Mild. After they had completely regained 
their health, and the war had come to an end, they re- 
turned to their beloved New Guinea mission field. They 
were convinced that they had been spared for further 
work in the Lord’s vineyard. 

The missionaries who had been left in the Highlands 
had been ordered by the Australian army authorities to 
leave early in 1943. The last to go was lay Missionary 
E. P. Helbig, of whom we note that he was also the first 
to return to the Highlands after the war. 


Of the three remaining missionaries in the Finsch- 
hafen area it may be stated that A. Wagner was murdered 
by the Japanese in the hills north of Sattelberg. Mis- 
sionaries Decker and Lehner were evacuated to Australia 
in the latter part of 1943 when the Australian soldiers 
regained control of the Huon Peninsula. 


In the titanic struggle to recapture New Guinea the 
Australians and the Americans lost thousands of sol- 
diers. One of the biggest American cemeteries was at 
Finschhafen. It presented this awesome picture: 


“The shadows of evening lengthened, covering acres of 
white crosses, and the dew of a tropical night began to 
fall. It was dark, but not for long. A full moon rising 
over the Southern Pacific dispelled those shades of night, 
and there stood those acres of crosses in a soft glow of 
light. Each cross represented a life ended in its prime, a 
flower cut off in full bloom. They didn’t want to die and 
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be buried in these New Guinea jungles, but their coun- 
try asked them to fight. They fought and died, 10,000 of 
them. The jungles made way for green grass, and the soft 
earth offered them a bed. She was willing to receive her 
sons who had come from afar. There they lie side by side 
in a field of crosses. 

“At home there are massive art monuments of granite 
and marble, marking the graves of the rich and the great; 
there are lesser stones for the poor, and little stones with 
lambs at the resting place of infants. But here there are 
only wooden crosses painted white. There are no graves of 
mothers, infants or the aged, only those of men and a 
brave woman or two. A few years ago these Johns, 
Henrys, and Carls walked the streets of a thousand 
American towns and cities, drove cars, kissed their 
mothers, wives, and sweethearts, loved and were loved. 
But when their country called, they left, they fought, 
and never came back. Who can tell their story? Who has 
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seen them fight, suffer, and die? Many times we’ve gone 
by these acres of crosses, but the dead never speak. 


“The sobbing and weeping of a thousand times thou- 


sand kin is far away and never heard. Who has seen 


them drink the bitter cup of sorrow, listening quietly 
at doors where never again familiar footsteps will be 
heard, gazing at a chair, a table, books, and a bed? Their 
tears flow and dry on moist cheeks and flow again. Their 
cries of sorrow and heartache are lost in the vast universe, 
but for One who hears and understands. The world for- 
gets their story, forgets that they paid the price. 


“In future years will there be more acres of crosses 
because man does not understand a CROSS?” 

The native peoples, too, suffered much during those 
years. A Finschhafen man, Pastor Gapenuo, wrote this 
about the war between the white and the yellow race: 


“Your bombs, your mortars, and your men overwhelmed 
us. Our villages, our gardens, as well as some of our peo- 
ple were destroyed and battered. We were driven back to 
the habitat of the animals, the wild pigs, rats, birds, and 
cassowaries. We ate their food, vines, and leaves. We 
pleaded with the boulders to open that we might hide 
in them, but in vain. Some of us were annihilated. We 
had never seen such phenomena before. We saw things 
that not even our heathen ancestors saw. Our legs shook, 
our knees turned to water, and we could not control our 
excretions. We say that this should never again come to 
us. Therefore, you people in high positions, place a bar- 
rier in the path of war that it may never come again.” 
(Translated from the Kate language. ) 

On the whole, the natives were loyal to the Allied cause. 
We had told them that the Japanese wanted their land, 
and that we were convinced that there would be few 
Christian missionaries returning if they won as Japan 
was not a Christian nation. Many natives joined the 
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armed forces and rendered invaluable service to our cause. 
One of the Raipinka schoolboys carried an injured air- 
man several miles to an Allied aid post after his plane 
had been shot down in the Middle Ramu. As a tribute 
to the thousands of native young men who helped the 
Allied cause an Australian soldier wrote this poem: 


FUZZY-WUZZY ANGELS* 


Many a mother in Australia, when the busy day is done, 

Sends a prayer to the Almighty for the keeping of her 
son; 

Asking that an angel guide him, help, and bring him 
safely back. 

Now we see her prayers are answered on the Owen Stan- 
Jey track. 


Though they haven’t any halos, only holes slashed in their 
ear, 

With their faces marked by tattoos and with scratch pins 
in their hair, 

They bring back the badly wounded, and the going can’t 
be worse, 

Using leaves to keep the rain off, kind and gentle as a 
nurse. 


Slow and careful in bad places on the awful mountain 
track, 

And the look upon their faces makes us think that Christ 
was black. 

Not a move to hurt the wounded as they treat him like 
a saint: 

It’s a picture worth recording that an artist’s yet to paint. 


Many a lad will see his mother, husbands, too, will see 
their wives 


*Used by permission of the author 
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Just because the fuzzy-wuzzies carried them to save their 
lives. 
May the people of Australia, when they offer up a prayer, » 
Mention these impromptu angels with their fuzzy-wuzzy 
hair. 
—Rev. Richard Piper. 


Physically speaking, Lutheran Mission New Guinea 
was a wreck. Beginning at the south with Malalo, the 
house walls had been caved by two bomb blasts, the Lae 
house had been razed, the Finschhafen supply house and 
other houses were gone. The physical plants at Wareo 
and Heldsbach were wiped off the map. In 1948 I wrote 
the following description of Sattelberg when I saw a 
picture of the wrecked station in a St. Louis newspaper: 


“At Sattelberg, according to a picture in the newspaper, 
only a few houses stand weakly amidst a heap of rubble 
and ruin. I wonder what Zurenuo thought when he saw 
planes bomb and strafe the area day after day, and saw 
Allied soldiers, employing tanks, machine guns, and hand 
grenades, drive the Japanese from the mountain. 


“Forty years ago, 1904, all the heathen tribes from 
the surrounding jungles gathered on Sattelberg for a 
meeting. There was dancing and rejoicing. At dawn Mis- 
sionaries Keysser and Kepler appeared. The voice of 
Keysser boomed, ‘Why have you come?’ After a mo- 
ment’s deliberation there were answers: ‘We have come 
for the gospel!’ Soon after that ten enrolled in a cate- 
chetical class. It was the beginning of a great work, the 
blessings of which extended to the valleys beneath, to the 
hills and mountains beyond, and reached even to Mt. 
Hagen in the far interior. It was Sattelberg whose natives 
had given the impetus. At that time there were only a 
few thatch-roofed houses there, but it grew to be a great 
mission station and a convalescent center for mission- 
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aries. Our own Dr. Taeuber recuperated there after his 
car accident on the way up the mountain. 

“I remember the old schoolhouse with its reed organ 
and homemade desks, where missionaries’ sons and 
daughters received their first instruction, the near-by 
jungle that echoed with the shouts and laughter of 
happy children; the annual conference for missionaries, 
their morning devotions, the ten o’clock coffee and dough- 
nuts, the evening fog and rains and the cool nights for 
rest, the meetings where Flierl, Keysser, Pilhofer, Leh- 
ner, and others raised their voices to solve mighty prob- 
lems. What was said in conference at Sattelberg carried 
much weight in mission circles. 

“In the south room of one of the houses on Sattleberg 
the great work of translating the New Testament into 
the Kate language had been completed. The house is gone, 
and the writer interned, but the New Testament is in the 
hands of thousands of Christian natives and gives light 
to hearts darkened by war. 

“The church crowned the mountain, visible from the 
sea—and now it and all Sattelberg is in ruins, claiming 
Allied and Japanese dead! 

“Someday a new Sattelberg will arise. It will be dif- 
ferent, but the spirit of the old Sattelberg will live on in 
the hearts of those who knew it. And the great mission 
tradition it has created will never die!” 

Dr. Fricke wrote this about Madang in 1945: ‘Madang! 
Poor, poor Madang! Our beloved American Lutheran Mis- 
sion stations have been blown to pieces! All the mission 
buildings here in the town of Madang have been de- 
stroyed to the very foundation. A bomb crater marks the 
spot where Captain Radke’s house once stood on Ragetta 
Island .... Utter devastation at Nobonob! Amele Hos- 
pital has been totally destroyed .... the bombed wreck- 
-age of three houses, schools, and students’ houses strewn 
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about the place at Amron.... Lying on the bottom of 
one of Nagada’s lagoons is the good ship Totol ee 
The task of reconstruction and rebuilding would be 
_ stupendous. — 
But like the children of Israel in the days of Nehemiah, 
the prophet, Lutheran Mission had a mind to work. The 
mission was rebuilt! 


Chapter 5 


Consolidating Our Position 
(1946-1956) 
The Birth of a Church 


oe 


IN 1945 Dr. Fricke and the Rev. J. Kuder were sent to 
make a survey of the destruction wrought in Lutheran 
Mission New Guinea by World War II. 


They landed on September 9 to begin their fact-finding 
mission. At Lae, Madang, and in the Highlands losses in 
building and equipment were appalling. Dr. Fricke sized 
up the situation very aptly when he reported back to his 
home church: “The mission is gone, but the church is 
still here.”’ Not all Christians had lost hope, divine serv- 
ices were still being held, and other mission activities 
were going on. That gave us a permanent foundation on 
which to rebuild the postwar mission and the church. 

The call for help went to the American Lutheran 
Church, the National Lutheran Council, and the United 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Australia to send men 
and means to begin the job. At that time Neuendettelsau 
in Germany was not in a position to help. Campaigns were 
carried on in the homelands to rebuild the mission in 
New Guinea. The response was gratifying; everywhere 
interest was keen. With the help of the Women’s Mission- 
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ary Federation the A.L.C. would make $1,000,000 avail- 
able for reconstruction. The National Lutheran Council 
would allocate funds for the Finschhafen field as it had 


become an orphaned mission. The U.E.L.C.A. would also 


provide men and means. 


While this was going on in the homelands, Fricke and 
Kuder were travelling by jeep, by plane, and on foot, fur- 
ther to evaluate the situation and draw up plans as to 
how best to restore the mission. A lot of material would 
become available from the U. S. army. There were mam- 
moth camps at Finschhafen and Lae. The vast military 
installations at Finschhafen staggered the imagination, 
miles and miles of warehouses, barracks, and installations 
connected by a four-lane highway. There were bulldozers 
and other road-building equipment, trucks, jeeps, light 
plants, refrigerators, tools, building materials of all kinds, 
huge army storehouses, office furnishings, paper, army 
rations, and the various items that were stocked in the 
army post exchange. In addition there were two complete 
hospitals. Negotiations were begun to purchase as much 
of this equipment as could be used, and funds were allo- 
cated to accelerate postwar rebuilding and development. 
In some instances it took the wisdom of Solomon to know 
what and how much to buy. There was one warehouse 
filled with shoes, another with canteens and aluminum 
kettles. It seemed that the army had everything. In most 
cases the army was very generous, and the prices were 
reasonable. It became apparent that, even though the 
war had destroyed much, it had brought more material 
things to New Guinea than had been demolished. The 
army had also built roads and aerodromes. Thousands of 
soldiers had seen the natural resources of the largest 
island of the world. All these factors combined to point 
toward a postwar period when there would be a great 
influx of Europeans and wide expansion and development. 
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At Finschhafen the mission bought the 119th hospital 
complete with all its equipment. Bulldozers, trucks, weap- 
on carriers, jeeps, buildings and building materials, tools, 
paper, etc., were bought at Finschhafen, Lae, and Madang. 
After the acquisition of these supplies it became urgent 
that someone look after them and begin using them to 
rebuild the mission. Our cocoanut plantations, which were 
being operated by the government, would soon be turned 
back to us. As the army evacuated New Guinea and the 
civilian government took over, the door for mission ac- 
tivity would reopen. The thought of scores of congrega- 
tions that were like sheep without shepherds weighed 
heavily on the missionaries in the homelands. They were 
eager to return, but the problem of securing visas and 
ship passage had to be solved first. 


Lay Missionary B. Jaeschke was one of the first to 
return from Australia. He took over the management of 
the Nagada plantation. J. Linder and D. Rohrlach soon 
followed. Linder went to the plantation at Kurum and 
Rohrlach to Finschhafen to help with the salvage work. 
Then came L. Behrendorf and A. Bertelsmeier. The first 
to leave America was the Rev. R. Brandt, but he was 
detained in Australia because of the delay in receiving 
his permit to enter New Guinea. In January, 1946, the 
first large party left America. It included Missionaries 
H. Hannemann, G. Reitz, E. Hannemann, M. Heist, 
A. Walck, A. Frerichs, F. Scherle, H. Enser, P. Freyberg, 
C. Schneuker, R. Boettcher, and Mrs. Boettcher and their 
children. Pastor and Mrs. C. Stolz of Sydney rendered in- 
valuable assistance to us and all succeeding mission par- 
ties passing through that port in the postwar years. 

Soon after our arrival in New Guinea an interim con- 
ference was held at Lae, February 28-March 5. Superin- 
tendent Kuder gave a report on conditions as Dr. Fricke 
and he had found them on their survey trip. Assignments 
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of missionaries to stations were made, and plans were 
drawn up to get the mission stations occupied as soon as 
possible. It was decided that E. Hannemann, M. Heist, 
Walck, and Freyberg should proceed to Madang; Frerichs, 
Enser, H. Hannemann, and Brandt to the Highlands. 
(E. P. Helbig had gone there a week earlier.) Scherle 
was to remain in the Lae area, and Schneuker and M. Hel- 
big were to go to Finschhafen. All went to their posts ex- 
cept the men assigned to the Highlands, who had to wait 
until May for their permits. 


Upon returning to their stations some missionaries 
found that the whole station had to be rebuilt. In the 
Madang area this was the case at Bunabun, Nobonob, 
Kubal, Biliau, and Begesin. In the Highlands, Ogelbeng 
and Kerowagi had each lost a house. All other permanent 
mission dwellings on the five Highlands’ stations were 
only damaged. In the immediate Finschhafen area de- 
struction was very heavy, but farther out it was less, 
with the exception of Wareo, which was wiped off the map. 

To help with the great task of reconstruction, the first 
group of Luther leaguers arrived from America in Oc- 
tober of the same year. They were Henry Voss, Dave 
Krueger, Leon Philippi, Art Fenske, Harry Vorrath, 
Louis Winter, Paul Toops, Russell Boerger, Richard 
Propp, and Clarence Wegenast. They were soon joined 
by Charles Pfarr, another American, and Douglas Kohn, 
an Australian. Mr. and Mrs. Frank Yetmar, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harvey Hildebrand, and Mr. and Mrs. Herman Propp 
also came to help with the reconstruction program. Men 
already on the field were gladdened by the arrival of 
their wives and their children. 


The M. V. Malaita was chartered to take building 
supplies to Madang. It was a “great invasion” of Ma- 
dang. There was activity on every hand; this group of 
Christian young men was filled with enthusiasm, anxious 
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to get on with the job of rebuilding Lutheran Mission. 
Their zeal was an inspiration to government officials and 
other Europeans in the Madang area, who had also re- 
turned to reoccupy and rebuild the town. 


Side by side with the physical rebuilding of the mis- 
sion went the spiritual renewing. In many areas Satan 
had had a heyday from 1943-1946. In Nobonob the ‘‘Letub 
Movement” was strong. It was the cult of the secrets of 
wealth. People were living in villages arranged like the 
army camps, hoping that it would help them to gain 
some of the wealth the army had. 

It was at Nobonob, too, that Jod and Mateo had been 
murdered by the Japanese because it was alleged that 
they had lit fires to guide American fliers to their tar- 
gets, and because they continued to pray to the Chris- 
tian God that He should assist the Allied cause. They 
were the only two native war martyrs we know about, 
but there may have been others. 

In Biliau area the luluai* at Mebu had baptized a 
whole village. In the Kaiapit area something similar had 
taken place. On Karkar Island congregational life was 
at a low ebb, and many people were suffering from mal- 
nutrition. Bogadjim, one of the oldest congregations in 
the Madang area, was, perhaps, the most apostate. Their 
missionary, Harry Dott, had been killed, and they became 
lost sheep following false shepherds. It took a lot of cour- 
age for young Missionary Paul Schulz to begin his work 
among them. 

A movement to acquire quick wealth infested the whole 
Rai coast area and beyond. Its leader was a young Rai 
coast native by the mame of Yali, who had had a good 
army record during’ the war. He had come under the in- 
fluence of Catholicism but was not a Christian. By ad- 
vocating the return to heathen practices, honoring the 


*A government village official. 
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spirits of the ancestors, initiation of youth, promiscuity 
and polygamy, he soon had a host of followers. He in- 
sisted that the reversion to the practices of the ancestors 
would bring material wealth. Yali and his lieutenants, 
as his aides were called, conducted meetings in many sec- 
tions of the Madang Circuit. Everywhere they were re- 
ceived enthusiastically except by most of the Amele con- 
gregation and some Karkars. ‘‘Yali Houses” were built, 
and with that all interest in the Christian gospel ceased. 
It was also rumored that Christian teachers, evangelists, 
and European missionaries were to be exterminated as 
they were the main obstacle to the culmination of the new 
era. Missionaries M. Heist, G. Hoffmann, Schulz, Walck, 
and others experienced this open hostility. 


Finally, when the movement got out of hand, and hos- 
tility was shown to all Europeans, the government inter- 
vened and brought Yali to court. Charges of immorality, 
tax collections, a private police force, and the like were 
brought against him. He was convicted and sentenced 
to prison in 1950, which checked the impetus of the move- 
ment but did not stamp it out. Apathy toward the gospel 
continued in the Bogadjim and Nobonob Circuits and the 
coastal area of the Rai coast. 

In 1952 a course for Madang ministerial candidates 
was conducted at Bongu by Missionary Schulz in the 
heart of Yali territory. Candidates like Liwa, Mileng, 
Yambel, Kau, Kautil, and Ilompe witnessed regularly to 
the Buged congregation of the truth of the gospel. In 
most of the villages they were ignored, but in some they 
were openly abused. It was a new experience for them as 
they had rarely seen such devilish animosity toward the 
gospel. But it was good training for them, and in the 
end the gospel won. Wrote Missionary Schulz: ‘The 
Pastors’ Course was climaxed with a Communion service, 
a goodly number of Bongu and Bogadjim elders partici- 
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pating. God provided the way to win them back. No longer 
did the Buged future appear so dismal.” Incidentally, 
Yali served out his sentence in 1955 and is now back in 
this village. Missionary Wuest at Biliau is desirous of 
winning him for Christ and the church. 


In-the Finschhafen area the Rev. M. Helbig had charge 
of the Sattelberg Congregation in 1946 while he was also 
making plans for the reopening of the Heldsbach Teach- 
ers’ Training School. Long meetings with the elders 
revealed that there was a split in the congregation and 
much dissension among the leaders. Zurenuo, the fore- 
most leader of the congregation, had left his post at 
Sattelberg and gone back to live with his people in Mape. 
Desiang had become the leader of the Sattleberg group. 
Upon his return from Australia Missionary W. Bergmann 
was sent to Sattelberg. On his way he passed through 
Finschhafen and was asked to spend the night there. But 
he refused as he felt that he had to go to Sattelberg 
that day. That spirit was typical of most of the mission- 
aries after the war. They had to make up for lost time. 
After several months of intense effort on the part of 
missionary and elders a measure of unity was brought 
back into the congregation. 

When Bergmann returned to his former station Ega in 
the Highlands, Missionary A. Metzner became his suc- 
cessor. Under his guidance a reorganization of the con- 
gregation took place with the aim of deepening the 
spiritual life of the people. It was a real “Spiritual Life 
Mission.” Metzner also saw how necessary it was to help 
the people economically if the ideas of the ‘Cargo Cult,” 
which were also found there, were to be crowded out 
of their lives. The congregation began to operate a score 
of trade stores and a plantation. The growing of coffee 
and rice was encouraged. Today the spiritual and finan- 
cial assets of the congregation give reason for gratitude 
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to God. The congregation also has a full-time native sec- 
retary, who takes care of a lot of the clerical work of 
the congregation. The congregation also publishes a. 


bimonthly four-page newspaper called Hambang Moc,* 


which brings notices and congregational news. 


Missionary C. Schneuker was inducted into missionary 
work at Boana but remained only a short time as Boana’s 
Missionary G. Bergmann soon returned from Australia. 
Thereupon Schneuker was sent to Kalasa. M. Heist was 
at Ulap for a short time until the former Ulap missionary, 
H. Wagner, returned; he was then free to go to Hopoi 
Teachers’ Training School in the Yabem area, which was 
also without a missionary. In the early postwar years 
there had to be much shifting of personnel in order best 
to utilize our forces. The Rev. F. Pietz, veteran Yabem 
missionary of the prewar era, had charge of the Yabem 
congregations in the Lae area. Missionary Holzknecht 
returned and took over Kaiapit; Schroer had charge of 
Numeng but was compelled to return to America because 
of his wife’s health. Missionary Horrolt then went to 
Mumeng. , 

As time passed, most of the German missionaries who 
had been interned in Australia returned to the field. They 
were above everything else emissaries of Christ, and New 
Guinea was dear to their hearts. W. Flierl went to the 
Teachers’ Training School at Heldsbach. Hofmann was 
stationed at Biliau, Goetzelmann at Zaka, Lechner at 
Buanggi, Streicher at Hopoi, Maurer at Lae, Hertle at 
Bumayong, and Strauss at Ogelbeng. 

The first missionaries to arrive in New Guinea directly 
from Germany after the war came in December, 1951. 
They were the Rev. and Mrs. J. Flierl, the Reverends 
H. Wuest, F. Wagner, and W. Schuster together with 


Hambang Moc—a Kate word meaning group, in this case a group 
of smaller congregations standing together as one distinct group. 
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their fiancees. The Rev. and Mrs. J. Flierl had also been 
in the first group of German missionaries to return to 
New Guinea after the First World War. 


In 1955 the Leipzig Mission Society of Germany gave 
its first missionaries to Lutheran Mission New Guinea. 
As some of its other mission fields had been closed, it 
sought this outlet for mission activity. Those who ar- 
rived were the Rev. H. Klemm, Rev. F. Hoehne, and Rev. 
and Mrs. (Dr.) E. Jaeschke. Missionary Jaeschke had 
served a term in Africa before coming to New Guinea. 
This brought the number of churches and societies coop- 
erating in the New Guinea Lutheran Mission to four. 


The policy of the mission has always been to develop 
church leaders among the New Guinea people. In district 
and congregational meetings the meeting is usually led 
by a native chairman with the missionary or missionaries 
in the audience. This policy has brought quite a number 
of native leaders to the forefront, and it is hoped that 
all officers of the church will one day be nationals. Among 
the leaders of the Yabem-speaking people are Gedisa 
(Lae), Christian (Malalo), Ketombing (Hopoi), and 
Waekesa (Kaiapit). The Kates have K. Zurewe and Honeo 
(Sattelberg), Akikepe (Ulap), Basawepe (Boana), and 
Enareka (Zaka). In the Madang area there is Mileng* 
(Karkar), Liwa and Ud (Amele), Sapuz and Kizok 
(Graged). A few leaders have also been developed in the 
central highlands district. At Raipinka there is Mineba 
and at Ogelbeng Ko. Up to this time the influence of 
the leaders is sectional, but as the church develops, and 
language barriers are broken down, their influence will 
be more general. 

The postwar period will be long remembered in the 
mission as the time of building big institutions. There 
were several reasons for this. First, some of the institu- 


*Mileng died on January 11, 1957. 
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tions were to serve the unified field, both Finschhafen 
and Madang, and, therefore, had to be larger than was 
the case when the fields were separate. Second, this policy 
is in keeping with the development of the Territory. 
Government and commercial interests also went into big 
buliding projects. Third, the immediate postwar period 
was a time when the mission had money, more than she 
had ever had. This was due to her receiving war damage 
claims and the response of the home churches. 


The first such institution to be established was Yagaum 
Hospital. When one flies over it today one sees a small 
settlement cut out of the jungle and connected by seven 
miles of all-weather road to the port of Madang. The 
casual observer doesn’t know how much work and money 
have gone into Yagaum. First, a road had to be built 
through swamp and jungle, and the Gum River had to 
be spanned. After months of ferrying supplies across the 
river the construction of a bridge was undertaken as a 
joint project of the mission and the government. Mr. 
R. Sherer, who had had a little experience in America, 
volunteered to put in the center pier and the two abut- 
ments. The government agreed to place the steel upper 
structure. Today a well-built bridge spans the Gum. It 
is a credit to all who assisted in the project. 

The Luther leaguers were not able to complete the 
hospital as had been planned. Only a few of them who 
became permanent members of the mission could witness 
the dedication in 1950. 


As the medical department is the most costly branch 
of mission work, time will tell if this plant can continue 
to operate on the present scale. The cost may become pro- 
hibitive. Deterioration of the physical plant has been 
accelerated by the infestation of termites. The future 
will depend a lot on the continuing interest of the sup- 
porting. churches and organizations in the medical pro- 
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gram of the mission and the annual grant-in-aid from 
the government to mission hospitals. One thing is certain, - 
it will be many years before an indigenous church can 
operate institutions like Yagaum by herself. In all prob- 
ability, never! . 


Another institution in the vicinity of Madang is Bait- 
abag, the site of the Graged Area School, the mission’s 
technical school, a sawmill, and a power plant, which sup- 
plies electricity to Baitabag, Nagada printery, Nagada 
plantation, and Amron Teachers’ Training School. The 
construction program was begun in 1947 and continued 
over several years. The technical school was established, 
not only to show boys how to make things, but also to give 
them an insight into origin and maintenance of mechani- 
cal things and elementary training in carpentry. This 
it was believed would help to counteract the ‘‘Cargo Cult’ 
idea, which maintains that there is a magic formula to 
wealth and material things which the white man knows 
but has withheld from the colored people. Missionaries 
Zimmerman, Sherer, and Spehr had a major part in the 
construction of Baitabag. The total enrollment in both 
area and technical schools is about 203. This makes it the 
largest educational institution in the Madang section of 
the mission. 

The town of Madang itself has become a nerve center 
of the mission with a concentration of staff in the Madang 
area. The supply and warehouse is as big as any building 
in Madang. More than 2,000 different items are carried 
in stock, from which Lutheran Mission and a few other 
Protestant missions are supplied. Purchases during a 
year amount to 150,000 pounds ($337,500). There are 
seven Europeans on the staff and about the same number 
of natives. Another large building has been constructed 
there recently to house the workshop, the radio shop, and 
the commissary facilities. 
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Madang is the center of the Chinese work with Mrs. 
Radke as teacher and the Rev. and Mrs. Hofius in charge 
of the congregational work. The Hofiuses had worked un- 
der the Rhenish Mission Society in China until the Com- 
munist revolution. They were later directed to work 
among the Asiatics in New Guinea. The mission built 
the parish hall for the use of Europeans and Asiatics, 
whereas the government assisted the mission in construct- 
ing the school for Asiatics. A real effort is being made 
to win the Chinese and other Asiatics at both Madang 
and Lae. 

Madang also has a guesthouse, four dwellings for mis- 
sion families, and two houses for single missionaries. At 
the Madang aerodrome the mission has constructed two 
homes for pilots. A third will be constructed for an engi- 
neer when a site becomes available. The mission hangar 
houses a workshop and the three aircraft. 


Across the Madang harbor on Graged Island the mis- 
sion has erected three homes for the ships’ personnel. A 
workshop has also been built and a wharf for the mis- 
sion’s vessels and boats. 


Madang has telephone connections with Nagada, Bait- 
abag, Amron, and Yagaum Hospital and is one of the base 
radio stations of the CRMF* network. 


In the Finschhafen area there is Heldsbach, the site 
of one of the Kate area schools and the Kate Teachers’ 
Training School. The other large school is Bumayong 
near Lae, where one of the mission’s English schools 
and the Yabem area school are located. Four European 
teachers reside at Heldsbach and four at Bumayong. A 
native staff also assists at both places. With enrollments 
nearing the 300 mark, these schools are the largest in 
Lutheran Mission. 

The need for a health and school station for the whole 


*Christian Radio Missionary Fellowship. 
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mission became very apparent in the postwar years. Many 
young missionaries with growing families were in the 
work. Mothers had to spend too much time conducting 
school in their homes for their children. Mission families 
in the coastal areas had to have a place in the mountains 
to which they could go for relaxation in a more healthful 
climate. This was a big undertaking, but when the Wom- 
en’s Missionary Federation of the ALC offered to finance 
the project, work could begin. A site was purchased on a 
knoll near Wau, and the station was built at the cost of 
30,000 pounds ($67,000). There are a large dining hall, 
kitchen, laundry, recreation hall, two dormitories, a two- 
room school, library, a caretaker’s residence, an office, 
six cottages, and a teachers’ residence. Twenty-four adult 
guests can be accommodated easily, and there is dormi- 
tory space sufficient for 40 children. The station has been 
named Katharine Lehmann School and Health Station in 
honor of Miss Katharine Lehmann, LL.D., first and long- 
time president of the WMF of the American Lutheran 
Church. The station was dedicated and the first classes 
of missionary children enrolled in the school early in 
1951. Our annual field conferences are held at Wau as it 
is the only place in the mission where accommodations 
are adequate. At the conference held in January, 1956, 
there were more than 150 missionaries and guests present. 

To the reader it may seem that institutions like the 
one mentioned above are extravagant and out of place in 
a primitive land like New Guinea. On closer analysis one 
finds that this is not the case. Many churches and educa- 
tional units in the homelands cost much more than do the 
school and the health station at Wau. The physical health 
and well-being of a missionary are of utmost importance. 
As regards the primitiveness of New Guinea, one might 
say that in many areas New Guinea is no longer primitive. 
Progress has been phenomenal in the last ten years. To a 
certain degree missions must also keep abreast with the 
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developments going on around them. Steps are also being 
taken to train the natives to repair and maintain indi- 
vidual units of the larger institutions. 


- During the last decade 16 new stations have been 
established. Omkolai, Monono, Tarabo, and Rintebe were 
founded to consolidate the mission influence in the east- 
ern highlands. To the west, Kewamugl, Banz, Alkena, 
Kotna, and Ialibu were built. Baptisms have taken place 
at the older highlands stations. When the war broke out, 
there were fewer than 50 baptized Christians in this part 
of the field. There are now more than 29,000. When we 
returned to the highlands in 1946, one of the Raipinka 
leaders said: ‘‘We missed one chance to become Chris- 
tians. Now that you are back, and we have another chance, 
we are not going to miss this one.’”’ More than 300 men 
and women enrolled in a catechetical class there in one 
day. 7 

In the coastal areas Tapen was established between 
Ulap and Biliau, Wanuma opened in the Adelbert Moun- 
tains, and Kipu in the Upper Waria River area. 


In addition to the larger establishments mentioned in 
this chapter, Gatop area school was built near Ulap, and 
girls’ schools were established at Nobonob and Bula. The 
girls’ schools at Kuziwaneng near Sattelberg is in the 
process of being built at this time. 


A glance at the map will show that the above is not 
so much expansion as it is filling in the gaps in areas 
occupied before. Part of this was necessary because many 
other mission organizations entered the New Guinea mis- 
sion field after the war. With some mission organizations 
we had a gentleman’s agreement that they would work in 
sections not touched as yet by Lutheran Mission. The 
Catholics and the Seventh-Day Adventists were the only 
ones who would not enter into such an agreement. They 
consider every area their mission field. 
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When the whole field was without missionaries for more 
than two years, the need that the native church have her 
own pastors became obvious. Before the war, in 1939, 
the Rev. G. Pilhofer began a course at Heldsbach for 
Kate-speaking ministerial candidates. Unfortunately, this 
course was interrupted by the outbreak of war. Subse- 
quent courses were held during the postwar period at 
Sattelberg, Boana, and Tapen. 


A course for Yabem-speaking candidates had before 
the war been begun at Malalo by Missionary Lechner. 
This course was concluded during the war by S.. Lehner 
with six candidates graduating. A second course was be- 
gun in 1951 by Missionary Streicher. It is planned to 
open the combined theological seminary at Logaweng in 
1957 with an enrollment of about 30 candidates. The last 
census shows that there are 68 ordained pastors and 30 
assistant pastors in the Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
New Guinea (ELCONG). 


One of these pastors, Pastor Mileng from Karkar 
Island, accompanied Missionary G. Reitz as a delegate 
to the 250th anniversary of Protestant Missions in India, 
which was held at Tranquebar, and the first Lutheran 
Asia Conference which convened there January 20-22, 
1956. It took 70 years for the New Guinea church to be 
able to send an official delegate to a church conference 
in another land and thus gain a little insight into the work 
of the greater church. 


The 70th anniversary year of the mission will also be 
remembered because of the beginning of a new phase of 
work among indentured laborers in the centers of Wau, 
Bulolo, Lae, Rabaul, Manus, Port Moresby, Madang, and 
Goroka. The Rev. A. Koschade became the first full-time 
man in charge of that work. Early in 1957 he was suc- 
ceeded by the Rev. John Sievert. He visits these centers 
periodically and advises the evangelists and pastors. 
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Missionaries in the vicinity of the compounds have al- 
ways taken an interest in evangelistic work, but their 
efforts proved inadequate. As in other places, here in New 


Guinea labor compounds are for the most part centers 


for spiritual lethargy and moral depravity. Young men 
going there must have the supporting arm of the church. 
A very fine permanent church has been built at Wau. In 
other centers plans are being made to have a church 
erected. 

In 1940 there were about 40,000 indentured laborers in 
New Guinea, 10,000 of whom were in the Wau-Bulolo 
area. With the coming of new industries to the island and 
the opening of the highlands for recruiting labor this 
number has increased. Again and again the government 
has had to close areas to recruiters lest the village life 
of the home community suffer because of the absence of 
the majority of the young men. 


Two other Lutheran groups have begun mission work 
in New Guinea in the last two decades. The first, the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church of Australia (in fellowship with 
the Mo. Synod) sent the Rev. A. Freund and the Rev. 
F. N. Noack. to New Guinea in 1936 to find a mission 
field. Lutheran Mission Finschhafen offered them the 
Siassi Islands group, which they took over in December 
of that year. They called themselves the Australian Lu- 
theran Mission (ALM). 

During the postwar period the work on Siassi has 
been expanded with the establishing of a teachers’ train- 
ing school at Gelem. The school has an enrolment of 145 
students. There are also two higher village schools and 
a number of lower village schools scattered over the 
islands. Most of the 5,000 inhabitants of the islands have 
been baptized. In addition to the evangelistic, educational, 
and medical work, the mission also operates a cocoa and 
cocoanut plantation. 
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There is a European staff of three ordained mission- 
aries, one teacher, three nurses, and three laymen. 

In 1951 a second field was opened on the New Guinea 
mainland among the notorious Kukukukus, west of Wau. 
The exploratory flights and the establishment of the 
Menyamya station were a joint effort of LMNG and ALM. 
Missionaries F. Scherle and G. Horrolt accompanied ALM 
Missionaries Owen Altus, A. Kleinig, and A. Freund. The 
plan to have the LMNG missionaries open a station in 
another part of the area has not materialized to date be- 
cause the only thickly populated area that has been dis- 
covered is the Menyamya area. Missionaries Horrold and 
Scherle spent only a short time at Menyamya. 

Mr. Altus established a school which has an enrollment 
of 60. A substation was founded at Kuwaiguma by Mis- 
sionary Lutze. 


Mission expedition to the Kukukukus 


Menyamya 


Wabag 
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The mission staff consists of three ordained men, one 
teacher, and one deaconess. 


The second of these other Lutheran groups to enter 
the New Guinea field was the Lutheran Church-Missouri 
Synod, U.S.A. It began work in the Western Highlands 
at Wabag in July, 1948. Wabag is a thickly populated area 
with an estimated population of 100,000. Missionaries 
Freund and Kleinig of ALM temporarily assisted the 
Rev. O. C. Hintze and the Rev. W. Burce in establishing 
the first station. 


A number of mission stations have been opened in the 
Wabag subdistrict, and catechetical instruction is being 
given in several centers. A large baptism is expected to 
take place in 1957. There is a total of 926 pupils enrolled 
in the schools. 


The mission is known as the New Guinea Lutheran 
Mission-Missouri Synod. 

The European staff consists of nine ordained mission- 
aries, two teachers, two nurses, three bulldozers, and a 
business manager. 


One of the most important historical events during the 
ten-year period 1946-1956 was the amalgamation of the 
Madang and the Finschnafen Missions. The reader wiil 
recall that in the beginning there were two missions, the 
Rhenish at Madang and the Neuendettelsau at Finsch- 
hafen. During the First World War the financial admin- 
istration of these fields was combined. This united mis- 
sion continued to 1929, at which time discussions were 
begun concerning the division of the mission field among 
Neuendettelsau, Barmen, and the American Lutheran 
Church. Neuendettelsau and Barmen were to administer 
their original mission fields, but were to cede a portion 
of each to the American Lutheran Church so that it, too, 
might have its own field. As has been stated in a previous 
chapter, this division took place, and there was now a 
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Madang Mission, a Finschhafen Mission, and a Mission 
of the Finisterre District. However, this arrangement 
did not work properly, and while negotiations were being 
carried on regarding a more workable division of terri- 
tories, the Rhenish Mission Society withdrew from New 
Guinea altogether. Then a further regrouping of mission 
stations took place with the ALC taking over the Rhenish 
field and Neuendettelsau retaining its original field. Thus 
from January 1, 1933, to the outbreak of the Second 
World War in 1939, Lutheran Mission Finschhafen and 
Lutheran Mission Madang functioned as two separate 
missions but continued to cooperate with each other. 


When the missionaries returned after the war they 
were of the unanimous opinion that henceforth there 
should be only one Lutheran mission in New Guinea, 
formed by the two original groups. The Missouri-spon- 
sored men, Americans and Australians, did not enter into 
these discussions. 


In order to observe the rebuilding of Lutheran Mission 
first hand and to help to solve any problems arising from 
the joint operation of the mission, the supporting 
churches and societies sent representatives to several 
postwar conferences. In 1950 the Rev. A. W. Schubert, 
Secretary of the Australian Mission Board, and Dr. 
F. Schiotz, Secretary of the National Lutheran Council’s 
Commission of Younger Churches and Orphaned Mis- 
sions, were present. The following year Dr. T. P. Fricke, 
Executive Secretary of the B.F.M. of the ALC, and Dr. 
Vicedom, Missions Inspector from Neuendettelsau, Ger- 
many, attended. Dr. Vicedom drew up a Church Order 
which formed the basis for the Church Order which was 
later adopted by ELCONG. Work was also begun on the 
constitution for Lutheran Mission New Guinea, which 
was to be the new name for the combined missions, Ma- 
dang and Finschhafen. 


ELCONG 
organized 
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The constitution was discussed at every conference. 
All the home boards, supporting churches, and societies 
studied the document and made revisions. Finally, in- 
1953, at the seventh annual conference at Wau, the con- 
stitution was officially adopted, and Lutheran Mission 
New Guinea came into being. 

This merger was unique in mission history. Rarely 
had a group made up of nationals from three different 
continents with such varied backgrounds and training 
been joined into one organization. Canadians, Americans, 
Australians, and Germans are working side by side with 
the leaders of the New Guinea Church to carry out a uni- 
fied mission program and policy. The road to unification 
had been long and difficult, but its consummation gave 
triumphant evidence of Christ’s spirit unifying His 
church. 

Dr. J. Kuder was elected president, the Rev. W. Flierl, 
vice-president, and the Rev. P. Schulz, secretary. | 

In the meantime the proposed Church Order for the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of New Guinea had been 
translated into the Kate, Yabem, and Graged languages 
and had been sent to the respective districts for their 
study and comment. This having been completed, it was 
decided that in the 70th anniversary year of the mission 
the Church Order should be adopted, which would bring 
into being the Evangelical Lutheran Church of New 
Guinea. The meeting was to be held at Simbang village 
near Finschhafen from February 12-14, 1956. It was 
there that mission work in New Guinea had been begun. 
Days and weeks of hard work and planning had gone into 
the preparation for the great occasion. Every district 
of the new Church sent delegates; a score of European 
missionaries also attended. From overseas, there were Dr. 
Fridtjof Birkeli, director of the Commission on World 
Missions of the Lutheran World Federation, Dr. H. 
Schuh, president of the American Lutheran Church, Dr. 
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G. Schultz, director of Stewardship and Finance of the 
ALC, and the Rev. H. Neumeyer, director of Missions 
from Neuendettelsau, Germany. Dr. Walter Freytag from | 
Hamburg, Germany, came later in the year on his third 
trip to New Guinea. 


Two dramatizations were presented at the synod meet- 
ing. One depicted the difficulties Senior Missionary Flier] 
encountered when he reached Simbang in 1886, and the 
other the advance of the gospel in New Guinea. A rope 
soaked with gasoline had been suspended on a line of 
posts. A flame kindled at one end travelled swiftly to the 
other. 


All districts accepted the new Church Order. Dr. 
J. Kuder was elected the first bishop of ELCONG. Those 
elected to the executive council were: Honeo, Enareka, 
Christian, Waekesa, Lewa, Mileng, W. Flierl, F. Scherle, 
and P. Schulz. Three treasurers were elected, one from 
each district, Mitie from Finschhafen, Kamake from 
Lae, and Mileng Stahl from Madang. 


Among the problems discussed at the first synod were 
bringing the gospel to those away from home, how fur- 
ther to support the evangelistic work in the labor com- 
pounds, work among the village youth of the church, edu- 
cation, disciplinary problems connected with the native 
clergy, the common theological seminary, and the other 
projects for which the whole church should assume re- 
sponsibility. 

It was further decided to hold biannual conferences, 
that all missionaries be members of ELCONG, and that 
both European and native delegates should be present at 
synod meetings. 

Indeed, February 12, 1956, the day of the founding of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church of New Guinea, was a 
memorable day in Lutheran mission history and for Lu- 
theranism in New Guinea. 
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The 1956 statistics give the membership of ELCONG 
as 163,222 living Christians, of whom 13,185 were bap- 
tized during that year. There are 914 evangelists, 89 
pastors and assistant pastors, 2,164 elders, 14,884 cate- 
chumens, 821 schools with 889 teachers and 26,857 pupils 
enrolled. This includes 828 in kindergartens, 23,270 in 
village schools, 1,096 in eight area schools, 1,435 in sta- 
tion schools, 143 in three teachers’ training schools, 177 
pupils in two girls’ schools, 92 in four medical training 
schools, 31 in a technical school, 71 candidates in three 
schools for pastors. There are 125 European missionaries 
on the staff, 63 ordained men, 34 laymen, and 28 single 
women. Counting wives, the total is 209. 

The total offering for the year was 13,000 pounds 
($27,250). 

A pioneer missionary summed up the workings of 
Anutu in New Guinea over the last 70 years with the 
words of St. Paul in II Corinthians 5:17: “Old things 
are passed away; behold, all things are become new.” 
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PART II 


Problems and Their Solutions 
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Chapter 6 


The Papuan: His Customs, Attitudes, 
And Behavior 


oe 


AMONG THE RACES of men the natives of New Guinea Physical 
would be considered as belonging to those of smaller *#t"™® 
stature. The average man is only about 5 feet 6 inches 
tall. His skin is chocolate brown. The palms of his hands 
and the bottoms of his feet are lighter in color. His feet 
and his toes are big. He often uses them to pick up things. 
He seldom wears shoes, but if he does he finds that ordi- 
nary sizes won’t fit him. His beard grows very slowly, , 
and he painfully pulls out his whiskers with tweezers 
when he lacks a razor. In Dutch New Guinea and Papua 
the indigenes are called Papuans. An attempt is being 
made to introduce this term in the Territory of New 
Guinea. 

A Papuan has a lot of energy and endurance when he 
wishes to use it. One of our schoolboys carried a small 
bag of mail about 40 miles in seven hours. A young man 
will carry a pack of 25 to 30 pounds up and down moun- 
tains eight hours a day, and do it day after day for sev- 
eral weeks if the trip lasts that long. 

Their conception of time is much different from ours. 
They have hardly any idea of the span of time covered 
by a 1,000 years. Some of the early missionaries were 
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asked if their parents had seen Abraham. As regards the 
present and the importance of it, the native feels that 
there will always be a tomorrow. This colors his attitude 
toward all his other activities. First of all, his needs are 
not nearly as many as are ours. Our high standard of 
living makes us hustle to keep it at that high standard. 
We are forced to work by economic necessity whereas the 
native isn’t. He can live quite well over a long period of 
time even though he may be “broke.” He has plenty of 
land that produces well the year around, from which he 
can live. In other words, he is a landed gentleman with 
few economic worries. Work is considered a necessary 
evil which must be indulged in to a degree if one wishes 
to live. But there is no point in going farther. In order 
to help change this thinking the white man has brought 
in very attractive trade goods, clothing, tools, etc., which 
he hopes will cause the Papuan to overcome his apathy 
and get out and work in order to acquire some possessions. 


Most of the Papuans have never been able to figure out 
the source from which the white man obtains all his 
wealth. This also applies to areas in which education has 
been in practice for many years. Because of this mis- 
conception the “Cargo Cult’* or “Vailala Madness” has 
taken many different forms during the years. 


In Madang it was once said by the natives that the 
goods that come in ships are being sent by ancestors and 
addressed to the natives in the Madang area, but then 
the white man (customs official) looks at each parcel, 
changes the address to that of a white man, and then 
the white man claims it. 

Again and again missionaries have been asked by na- 
tives when they are going to reveal to them the real 
secret of how to get wealth such as the white man has. 
Some years ago the natives at Nobonob told a missionary 


*Members obtain wealth by magical means 
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this story: A father and a son ate together. They were 
eating a taro. Then the father picked a flower, which the 
son wanted. But the father said: ‘‘No, you have the taro, 
and that should satisfy you. I am the stronger, therefore 
the flower belongs only to me.’’ The interpretation was 
this. Taro is the gospel. You have given us the gospel, 
but when are you going to give us the flower, the mys- 
tical strength which we see you have for getting goods. 
The natives see shiploads of goods come to their island, 
but few have seen the factories in which these goods 
are made. 

The only explanation the natives could think of was that 
the wealth came from the spirit world. Certainly, the 
white man, who was a spirit, could give them the secret. 
On many occasions missionaries have had natives feel 
their trousers to see if there really was a leg inside. Once 
a group of natives was so bold as to ask the mission party 
if they had come from the spirit world, and if they had 
seen any cargo there. They also named some relatives 
who had died and wanted to know if they had seen them. 
One evangelist was called by the name of someone who 
had died and was told that his widow and some of his 
possessions were still on earth. It was a bit embarrassing 
for the evangelist. 


We must keep in mind that a whole new way of life 
has come to these stone-age people in the short period of 
a few decades, a way which took the Europeans centuries 
to develop and assimilate. 

New and larger animals than they had ever seen be- 
fore came to the island. When they saw the first cows 
they said that they were big pigs, and that their horns 
were the tusks. 

When Missionaries Zahn and Oertel rode into Azera on 
their horses, the natives remarked: “On what giant 
animals these spirits ride! These horses must be their 
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fathers as they carry them as a father would carry his 
child.” Sometime later the natives came running to Oertel 
and said, ‘“Oertel, your father is eating sweet potatoes 
from the roof of our house.” 


When these spirits came to the primitives, it was an 
occasion for great rejoicing, so great quantities of food 
were given to missionaries and government officials. 
When travelling through the highlands the missionaries 
often found themselves confronted by a gift of six or 
seven pigs. If they didn’t take the food, the people would 
believe that the spirits were offended for some reason or 
other. This probably helps to account for the fact that 
missionary parties were well received on most exploratory 
trips. They carried guns but used them only to demon- 
strate their power. On only a few occasions during the 
seventy years of mission work were missionaries’ guns 
used in earnest. No doubt, on these occasions the natives 
thought that they were evil spirits who would harm them 
and, therefore, thought it expedient to try to drive them 
away. : 

The first missionaries also had to be careful about tak- 
ing pictures in new areas. Missionary Pilhofer reports 
that, when he was in the Wajanofira area in the Eastern 
Highlands for the first time, he took some pictures, there- 
by arousing the wrath of the natives. He was taking their 
souls away in that box, which would certainly cause their 
death. In order to appease them Pilhofer let them look 
through the view finder to prove that there wasn’t a soul 
in the box. When that didn’t convince them, he washed his 
camera with a bit of water. That seemed to satisfy the 
natives. 


Missionary Flier] had a large picture of Christ which 
he exhibited at Sattelberg. The heathen natives thought 
he fed this picture. When a goat got into the Taru 
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church (Eastern Highlands) and ate a picture of the 
transfiguration, the goat had to die, and the owner of 
the animal had to pay five shillings (50 cents). That was 
the decision of the village elders, and it was carried out. 


When a group of Papuans saw a phonograph for the 
first time and heard it “‘talk’” they said that it must con- 
tain the souls of men since it wasn’t big enough to hold 
their bodies. 

It is the task of the missionary to prove to the na- 
tives that he is not a spirit, and this he does by associ- 
ating with them as much as possible. He reveals God’s 
Word to them, thus helping them to understand many 
mysteries. As he associates with them and teaches them 
he begins to admire many things about the Papuans. 


As a rule, the Papuan is quite jovial even when things 
aren’t going very well for him. His ability to adapt him- 
self to jungle conditions, finding food and water and 
staying on crooked jungle paths, command admiration. 
Nothing goes unobserved in the jungle, and at night, 
when it comes to making camp, he qualifies as an Eagle 
Scout. 

The Papuans have this in common with us that most 
native men and many women smoke. In the coastal areas 
they chew betel nuts, with lime, which they say is to them 
what coffee is to us. Their variety in food is not so great 
and their times of eating not as regular as are ours. On 
some days the Papuan eats too much, but he generally 
eats too little. Cooking and roasting may be done in clay 
pots, in green bamboos, over open fires, or in pits. In the 
Central Highlands cooking in pits is the most common 
form of preparing food. A hole three to four feet in 
diameter and of about the same depth is dug. Stones that 
have been heated for several hours are rolled into the pit. 
The food that is to be cooked is wrapped in leaves and 
grass, and these bundles are placed on the hot stones. The 
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top of the pit is covered with leaves, grass, and earth. 
A small opening left in the center serves for pouring in 
water from time to time. The water trickles down through » 


the food, striking the hot stones. The steam formed in 


this way does the cooking. This is how a steam cooker, 
New Guinea style, is made, one in which you can cook 
enough food for a whole village at one time. This is the 
one big meal of the day for the Papuan and may be eaten 
at any time from morning to late afternoon. The Kero- 
wagi missionary reported observing a unique way of 
seasoning meat. The women chewed ginger together with 
salt and spewed the mixture over the meat. No wonder the 
missionary wasn’t keen on taking part in the.banquet that 
was steam-cooked in the pit! 

The diet of the Papuan consists of snakes, grubs, dogs, 
cats, crocodiles, fish, eel, pork (sometimes in various 
stages of decay) sweet potatoes, yams, taros, bananas, 
papayas, pandanus nuts, and a variety of jungle berries, 
nuts, and leaves. As a rule, he has only a few of these 
at a time. During the war a group of Chimbus working 
for an army officer were eating from nine to ten pounds 
of sweet potatoes a day. They ate sweet potatoes morn- 
ing, afternoon, and night. . 

The dress of the Papuan men and women varies from 
a G-string to a full cloth around the loins. The majority 
of tribes, even as primitives, had some clothing made of 
bark or grass. But their small children were then as they 
are today clad only in “sunshine and dust.” 


Bathing was almost unheard of among mountain tribes 
before the coming of the white man. As a substitute the 
natives greased themselves with lard from time to time. 

The primitive Papuan man loves to decorate himself 
with shells of all kinds (in the Central Highlands the prize 
of them all is the mother-of-pearl! shell) and bird of para- 
dise plumes. I am sure that the women, too, would like 
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to primp up a bit, but they have that privilege only until 
they find a husband. After that the husband sees to it 
that his wife looks rather drab, and that her decorations 
are few, which lessens the danger of her being stolen by 
someone else. 


A Papuan buys his wife with pigs, shells, pots, ete. 
When a new missionary found that a wife could be gotten 
for a mother-of-pearl shell and a pig, he said jokingly, 
“If you would give me one, I’d give you a couple of cows 
and a horse.’”’ The next morning he was more than a 
little embarrassed when there was a crowd of villagers in 
front of his house, gathered around a young girl, heavily 
bedecked with shells and decorations. They said, “Here is 
the wife; where are the cows and the horses?” You have 
to know a Papuan well before you can joke with him. 


Missionary W. Bergmann describes weddings in the 
- Chimbu area as follows: “When the girl has been found, 
and the wedding is about to take place, the boy’s rela- 
tives begin to collect presents to pay for the bride. There 
are between 30 and 40 stone axes, bands of small shells 
and large mother-of-pear] shells, bird of paradise plumes, 
and many other gifts. Pigs are also given. When every- 
thing has been arranged, the relatives of the groom carry 
these gifts to the relatives of the bride. Everything is 
carefully lined and arranged so as to make a good im- 
pression on the relatives of the bride. They finally get 
up and look at the gifts for about a half hour, then they 
begin to inspect and handle them, making comparisons 
and looking for flaws in workmanship. While they are 
doing this, there is a running commentary by the groom’s 
relatives as to the worth of each gift they have brought. 
When everyone is satisfied, the feasting begins. By this 
time the women have decorated the bride properly. Her 
whole body has been greased with pandanus oil, and she 
is covered with shells from her feet to her head. She is 
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escorted by one woman, perhaps her mother, to a place 
between the two wedding groups. Then the chief of the 
girl’s village steps up, takes the girl by the hand, and. 


says to the groom’s relatives: ‘We are giving this girl 


to you. By the exchange of the gifts for this girl the 
friendship between our village should be strengthened 
and ever remain that way.’ Then he takes her over to the 
groom’s clan. Perhaps the groom will take her hand, or 
some other man or woman will do so. She is given a 
piece of meat from which she takes a bite. She hands it 
to her husband, and he also eats. It is generally a large 
piece of meat so that quite a number of the relatives 
and friends can get a morsel. While the feasting is going 
on, the bride’s relatives exchange gifts with the groom’s 
relatives. You not only marry the girl, but you definitely 
marry her relatives, too!” 

Another missionary reported a much more dramatic 
presentation of a bride. The bride was ushered to the 
groom’s clan by a man carrying an axe. When he got 
near them he stopped, stamped the earth, brandished his 
axe, and shouted at the girl, “We want you to cook this 
man’s food.” Going through the same gestures again, he 
said, ‘We want you to work for this man.” And so on 
for several minutes. 


In some tribes it is customary to pay the relatives 
again when the first child is born. One young man from 
Kainantu told me that he was paying his wife’s relatives 
every time a child was born. 

The homes of the Papuans vary, depending upon 
whether the owners live on the beach or in the mountains. 
On the beach there is the rectangular house built on 
posts four to five feet above the ground and quite airy 
whereas in the mountains the house is more of a round 
hovel about eight feet in diameter with a peak about five 
feet high. The eaves go down to about two feet above 
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the ground. A hole serves for a door, but there are no 
windows. There may be a small raised platform built from 
woven bamboo which serves as one part of the house. In 
the center of the room is an open fireplace. A husband, 
wife, and several children may share this smoke-filled, 
one-room hovel night after night with the rats and fleas 
and, perhaps, a small pig or two. The youngest child may 
have to share her mother’s milk with those little pigs, 
but everyone is dry and warm, and, no doubt, to them 
also it is “Home, Sweet Home.” 


One missionary, sleeping in a rat-infested mountain 
hut one night, woke up with a shock when he felt a rat in 
his hair. In places like this a person must also be careful 
that he puts his socks some place where the rats can’t 
get at them, otherwise he may find himself in a predica- 
ment far away from a wife who does the mending. During 
the war I lost a precious bar of Lifebuoy soap to hungry 
rats in a hut on the Bena Bena divide. 

The missionary learns to overcome obstacles and 
remedy unpleasant situations. During it all he has the 
Papuan with him, quite sympathetic, as a rule, and try- 
ing to help out whenever he can. On the whole, he is a 
quite likable chap. Not many are arrogant. When he 
comes to your home for something he generally stands 
outside awhile, coughing or just standing, hoping to draw 
your attention. When you see him and go out, he will 
generally wait for you to ask him what he wants before 
he speaks. When you do ask him what he wants, he may 
answer, “‘Nothing” a few times. After a bit of questioning 
you find out the reason for his coming. He is quite polite 
and thoughtful, as a rule, willing to give a person a hand 
when crossing treacherous spots on a bad trail. He will 
also give gifts for which he doesn’t expect you to thank 
him, but someday he will expect you to remember him 
with a gift. 


A Kerowagi native with axe 
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One is often amused at the naivete of the Papuan. The 
story is related that a certain village on Karkar Island 
disliked paying the head tax of ten shillings to the gov- 
ernment. (Head tax was collected prior to World War II 
but not since the war.) So a few days before the gov- 
ernment official arrived to collect the taxes the people 
dug a number of graves, then filled them in and planted 
shrubs on them as their custom was. When the officer 
arrived he read the names of the men as he had them 
recorded in the village census book. Again and again he 
received the answer, ‘‘Dead!” Soon the officer became sus- 
picious and wanted to see the graves. That was simple 
enough. As they went to the cemetery, the women pro- 
vided the right atmosphere by wailing. Soon the officer 
became even more suspicious and ordered a grave to be 
opened. There was no corpse. So the officer counted the 
new graves, arrested a corresponding number of young 
men, and took them to Madang where they were sen- 
tenced to several months of hard labor. 


When Missionary Hoffmann at Bogadjim took his school- 
boys to the jungle one day to get building materials, they 
took a little time off at noon and sat beside a little stream. 
When they saw Hoffmann eating a sandwich they said: 
“Tell us the story of Christ blessing the loaves and the 
fishes. We’ll catch a few fish, and you give us some bread, 
and then we'll eat, and our hunger will be satisfied the 
same as theirs was.” 


On another occasion Hoffmann gave the schoolboys some 
soap and demonstrated to the class how it should be used. 
When the boys came to school the next morning, he saw 
that they were just as dirty as they had been before. 
They told Hoffmann that they had eaten the soap. Perhaps 
they felt that the cleansing would be more thorough if 
one became clean on the inside first. 
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A bottle of kerosene was stolen from an evangelist 
when work was begun among the Hube tribe in the 
Finschhafen area. The thief, thinking that it was salt 
water that had been carried up the two days’ journey 
from the beach, emptied the contents into his kettle and 
began to cook his taro. Soon the pot caught on fire and 
burned his house down. Properly humbled, he considered 
this a visitation from Anutu because of his theft. 


At Chimbu a few years ago, when the hydro-electric 
plant was installed, natives thought that there must be 
kerosene in the water and contemplated pouring it into 
their lamps. At another station they took it for granted 
that all the kerosene was out of the water after it had 
gone over the water wheel. 


Amusing incidents often arise because the native 
doesn’t understand the European. Before the war a lady 
in Rabaul wanted to serve a fancy dinner to her guests. 
She had her native servant prepare a small barbecued 
pig. Her instructions to him were to put a carrot into 
the pig’s mouth and parsley behind the pig’s ears and 
then to bring it in to be carved and served. When the 
lad brought the choice dish into the dining-room, the pig 
was untrimmed, but the carrot was in his own mouth and 
the parsley behind his own ears. On another occasion a 
housewife told her native servant, ‘‘Catch that rooster, 
pluck him, and put him in the refrigerator.” The servant 
did just that. Three hours later the woman opened the 
refrigerator door and found the rooster, in the nude, 
standing cold and most unhappy. The boy had done every- 
thing else but kill it. 

To the primitive the airplane is a big bird. The bombs 
the planes dropped on New Guinea during the war were 
their eggs. When a dud dropped in the Monono area, the 
natives thought it would be good to have the egg hatch. 
Perhaps they even believed that a small airplane would 
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come out of it. But if the eggs are to hatch they must 
be kept warm, so they built a fire around the bomb. The 
tragic sequel took the lives of all the natives in the im- 
mediate area. 

In many respects the Papuans are like children, but 
in others they are adults. Sometimes they are terribly 
frank. When I was visiting the Sunibiga area during the 
Second World War I passed the Katu village and told the 
villagers to come for a religious service. They replied, 
“We are doing the work of Satan and won’t come.’ They 
didn’t come to the meeting. The next day they attacked 
a neighboring village. 

Their treachery in war can hardly be surpassed. By 
their skill in jungle warfare native troops played a big 
role in driving the Japanese out of New Guinea. They 
also know all the tricks of deception and methods of tor- 
ture, from tormenting a captive with sharp arrows to dis- 
secting him alive. 

A long distance view of a tribal fight is a thrilling 
sight and would be good entertainment if it were not 
so costly in human life. The best one I ever saw was in 
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the Wagarina Valley in the Eastern Highlands. The op- 
posing factions met on the ridge of a long hill. Those in 
the front lines had large shields which enabled them to 
get quite close to the enemy. Invectives were hurled back 
and forth, one side abusing the other with shouts of de- 
fiance. After this had gone on for a time, the tempers 
were right for battle, and the arrows began to fly. The 
lines moved back and forth, first one side advancing and 
then the other. After about an hour of this both sides 
retreated, and the warriors went home. There were only 
a few slight injuries, and no one was killed. Sometimes 
four or five are killed, and then the warring factions gen- 
erally call a truce for a few days in order to bury the 
dead. Soon, however, fighting is renewed as the dead 
must be avenged. 

The worst massacre of which I had firsthand knowl- 
edge was when the Bayienka village was attacked in 1942. 
The attack took place at night. A cordon was drawn 
around the village, and then the houses were set on fire. 
Such grass houses become blazing infernos in a few min- 
utes. When dawn came to that village, there were only 
smoldering ruins and 19 corpses. In some cases whole 
villages have been wiped out. Today the upper part of the 
Markham Valley is a vast grassland without villages be- 
cause of the tribal wars before civilization came to this 
section. More than 20 villages were wiped out by the 
fierce Laewambas. But now that peace has come to most 
of the island, the indigenous population is on the increase. 

There is much good in the Papuan way of life. We 
want to retain what is good and supplement this with 
what is good in our way of life. The best we can do is to 
give the Papuans Anutu and the Christian gospel in a 
way that they can understand, possess, and propagate it. 


Chapter 7 
What the Heathen Papuan Believes 
Se 


IT IS ABSURD to say that, when the missionaries launched 
out into the deeps of New Guinea’s heathenism, they 
found a south sea island paradise. 

Before Christianity came to New Guinea, the Papuan had 
no answer for the three basic questions of life: where he 
came from; why he is here; where he is going. Without 
the right answers to these questions there can be no true 
happiness. The Papuan’s religion is animism, but in it he 
has failed to find the answers to these vital questions. 

The animist lives in a world filled with spirit powers, be- 
tween whom and himself there is constant communication. 
Everything around him, the stones, the trees, the very air 
he breathes, is charged with mystic properties and powers, 
which may at any time come into his life for good or evil. 
Therefore he speaks softly when he is near the abode of 
the spirits or evades it altogether. To the Papuan every 
happening, even natural happenings, is the work of some 
spiritual being. According to the Zaka natives the spirit 
of nature, Dora, controlled storms on land and sea, light- 
ning, thunder, earthquakes, and droughts. The things that 
are unseen move the Papuan most. They are the determin- 
ing factors in his life. Since he knows that he has little 
control over these forces he is a fatalist. 

His life is precarious from the time of his conception 
since wilful abortion is quite common in most areas. Some 
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native women were so warped in their thinking that they 
thought it wrong to have children. If a baby is a girl, even 
though she may be a healthy child, she may still have to die. 
Before the coming of the government and the mission the 
Azera natives sometimes killed infant girls because women 
could never be soldiers. Among many tribes the birth of 
twins was an evil omen, so one of them would have to die. 
Poor infant care gave even a healthy baby perhaps only a 
50-50 chance to grow to manhood or womanhood. 

In early adolescence the boys and the girls were ini- 
tiated. To the boys this meant beginning to learn the 
deep and hidden mysteries of the secret cult. In his diary 
Missionary Kunze described one of the initiation cere- 
monies, which he attended on Karkar Island in 1891. The 
festival took place away from the village, deep in the 
jungle. One part of it took place in the open, the other 
within the four walls of the house of the Meshiab, the 
ruling spirit of the secret cult. The whole area of the 
initiation ceremony was fenced off so that attendance 
could be controlled, women and children being forbidden 
to attend under threat of death. The festival Kunze at- 
tended lasted for several days. In some cases, however, 
these festivals lasted for weeks. During the first part of 
the ceremony the youths received little food, which time 
of fasting was used to instruct the youth assembled about 
the secrets of Papuan manhood. Finally the night for the 
ceremony was chosen, and the youths were lined up in 
readiness for the appearance of the Meshiab. The boys 
trembled as the suspense increased. Suddenly a dark 
figure emerged from the secret cult house and moved to- 
ward the line of cowering boys. Swaying back and forth, 
first toward those on the right and then toward those on 
the left, the monster passed with rhythmic movement up 
and down the lines. After this had gone on for some time, 
five strong men in ghostly attire came out of hiding to 
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join the Meshiab. They seized the boys, tossing them into 
the air, beating them with their hands and with 
branches, and pretending to tear them to pieces. After 
the boys had been weakened and numbed by their tor- 
ture they were carried away. This symbolized their being 
swallowed by the Meshiab. It was, no doubt, then that a 
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slight circumcision took place. After the boys had re- 
cuperated from this ordeal, there came the second part of 
the ceremony. This was the better part since there was 
no further bodily torture, and it meant a big feast. Pork, 
bananas, taros, and other field fruits had been brought 
in large quantities for this banquet. The Meshiab, being 
very hungry, needed a lot of food. While the feasting 
went on, weird sounds, high and low in pitch, came from 
the Meshiab’s house. This incantation reached a climax 
when a sinister voice was heard like a voice from another 
world. The Meshiab himself had spoken. The wives lis- 
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tening from a distance outside the enclosure trembled 
with fear as they hid their faces. They, too, were hearing 
the voice of the Meshiab. It was almost too much to hear 
and to live. The truth of the matter was that it was only 
some man making weird sounds through a long hollow 
bamboo. The menfolk had convinced the women that death 
awaited any woman who would see the Meshiab, hence 
the women had no desire to probe into the secret. 


The festival over, the masks were hidden, and the cere- 
monial grounds were cleaned. The men and the boys now . 
proceeded home, being joined by their wives, mothers, 
and children along the way. Missionary Kunze estimated 
the attendance between two and three thousand. Every- 
one seemed quite happy because more Papuan youth had 
pledged allegiance to the Meshiab. 


Among the Kates this festival was called Ngosa, and 
among the Yabems it was called Balom. Although the 
names differ according to the language of the tribe they 
all have much in common. 

Yabem missionaries describe the Balom festival as one 
that took place with great pomp. For the occasion a large 
Balom house was constructed in the jungle. General peace 
called mete (this word was later used for the Christian 
gospel) was declared for the duration so that people from 
far and near might attend without fear. The boys who 
were in their early teens were collected and brought to the 
Balom site in the jungle where they had to undergo stiff 
moral] training. Each boy had a tutor who instructed him 
and looked after him. Later in the Christian congregation 
the native word for this sponsor was used for the sponsors 
in baptism. In Kate it is wize. This is only one instance 
where the mission has tried to adapt itself to native 
custom. : 

During the festival the voice of the Balom was often 
heard. This sound was made by “bull roarers,”’ small pieces 
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of wood tied to long bamboo poles. When these were swung 
in a circular movement, there was a whirring sound with 
a gradual crescendo as the whirler increased his tempo. 

Installation of new chiefs also took place at the time 
of the Balom festival. 

During the course of the ceremony the report was 
brought to the womenfolk that the Balom had swallowed 
all the boys, and that a sacrifice of pigs had to be made 
to induce the Balom to give them back. It was all a hoax, 
but terribly real to those who had been kept in ignorance 
through the centuries. It had a practical side in that the 
men got plenty of pork to eat. 


When the boy was a few years older, it was time to 
select a life partner for him. He often had very little to 
say in the matter, and consequently there was little love 
between husband and wife. But that didn’t matter too 
much, for in a few years he himself would choose a 
second wife, a young girl or some young widow whose 
husband had been killed in battle. Perhaps she’d be more 
compatible, and he’d love her more. If not, there might 
be an opportunity for a third marriage later on. An 
ordinary young man in the Raipinka area in the Eastern 
Highlands could have two wives whereas a chief might 
have as many as four or five. Naturally, there was jeal- 
ousy among the wives. This led to hatred, sometimes also 
suicide and murder. I recall how Menteno at Raipinka 
tried to alleviate this problem by keeping his wives in 
different villages so they couldn’t get together so often. 
One of them was his favorite, so when he came to the 
mission station he generally brought her along. 

In most areas, especially before marriage, a loose sex 
life was the accepted norm of behavior. If sex is man’s 
second strongest urge, then such an urge comes to the 
forefront in the boldest, uninhibited manner in heathen 
societies. When in 1940 I made my first trip into the 
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Bena Bena Valley and was passing through a thicket, a 
group of teen-age girls invited the boys who were travel- 
ling with me to a jungle party. My boys were absolute 
strangers to the girls, and the time of day was high 
noon, but that didn’t make any difference to them. 


Nothing in the heathen Papuan’s life is done without 
the help of charms and amulets. He uses certain charms to 
promote his own success and others to cause his enemies’ 
downfall. He uses certain ones in making love, others in 
helping his garden grow. He uses a charm on his dog 
before he sends him out on the hunt. This may take the 
form of certain leaves rubbed on his teeth or feeding him 
wasps properly prepared. The net used in fishing, the 
arrow used in hunting, the pig in the pen, all must be 
blessed. Stones are used widely for blessing. The Raipinka 
natives placed stones in the shape of yams in their garden 
to insure a good yam crop. Chimbu natives rubbed their 
arrows against a magic stone before going to battle. 
Some men have the power to make rain or drive it away. 
Only recently, when the Duke of Edinburgh visited Port 
Moresby, the invited delegation of a certain tribe feared 
that it was going to rain on the occasion because the rain 
makers of their tribe were angry because they had not 
been asked to attend. 


At certain times of the year the monotony of village 
life is relieved by the dance. This dance has little in com- 
mon with most European dancing. First of all, men and 
women don’t dance together. Generally, most of the wo- 
men and the girls sit on the sidelines and help only with 
the singing. 

The dance begins in the evening and lasts until dawn. 
Hour after hour in the dim light of a fire heavy with 
smoke the feet of the dancers stamp the earth, keeping 
time to the throb of their kundus. These are drums about 
two feet long and about seven inches in diameter at both 
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ends. The center of the drum, where the handle is, is 
much smaller. Only one end is covered with skin for the 
drumhead. The low thum! thum! thum! is accompanied 
at irregular intervals by a weird, monotonous, uncanny 
chant and a plaintive wailing in a minor key. Many a 
missionary who has had his station near the dance grounds 
has lost a few nights’ sleep and has had his appreciation 
for music badly shaken. 

Irregularities are also quite common at these dances. 
The morning after such a dance at Koronabe the luluai 
(chief) lamented the fact that he had lost his wife at 
the dance. While she was watching another man dance, 
her heart was drawn to his, and they disappeared into 
the night. The luluai probably didn’t miss her until the 
next morning when it was time to go home. It has hap- 
pened that some woman is attracted to a dancer without 
any knowledge on his part. But he hardly finds himself 
embarrassed when this occurs. 

People possessed with evil spirits are also found in 
heathen Papuan society. With evil spirits at large every- 
where, according to Papuan thinking, one wonders little 
that this is the case. The Chimbu natives of the Central 
Highlands refer to this as a kumo. Women and girls so 
possessed were considered a threat to the well-being of the 
tribe and were often thrown to their death when they 
were shoved off a cliff into a roaring mountain stream. 

The south sea islander is not a person who is by nature 
healthy because he lives so close to nature. Only those 
who are ignorant of the facts claim that that is healthy. 
He, too, gets sick. Knowing nothing about the relation- 
ship between germs and disease, he blames sorcery or 
black magic. This is often the case when a man is fatally 
wounded by an enemy arrow. One native explained that 
two arrows struck the man, one of them being unseen, 
namely, sorcery. 
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How does sorcery or black magic work? According to 
animistic belief man has a soul. But he also has soul mat- 
ter, sometimes called the other soul. This soul matter is 


found in his hair, his fingernails, his spittle, his excre- 


ment, and, in fact, in everything with which his body 
comes into contact such as sugar cane he has sucked and 
the loincloth he wears; everything he touches is polluted 
with his soul’s matter. 


If you desire to liquidate someone, and you aren’t in 
a hurry, you hire a sorcerer to do the job for you. A 
sorcerer is, aS a rule, a rather rough-looking character 
who never washes or bathes and abstains from certain 
foods during the weeks and, perhaps, months he is work- 
ing his black magic. He generally has a small, secluded 
jungle hut for practicing his satanic art. It would be 
impossible to investigate all the forms of death sorcery. 
The most common one I have seen is when the sorcerer 
or magician secures some possession of the marked man, 
makes a small parcel of it, and hangs it over a slow fire 
in his hut. Day after day he repeats the name of his vic- 
tim, decreeing his death. When the parcel finally falls 
into the fire, he is certain that success has been attained 
or will be attained soon. In the meantime he has seen to 
it by devious means that the doomed person has been in- 
formed of his goings on. Of course, he makes certain 
that the name of the magician exercising the black magic 
against him is not mentioned. 


Unless the victim is a very unusual man he will cer- 
tainly become frightened when he hears about his lot, 
that he is the object of death sorcery. His friends find 
it hard to bring him comfort. It is no use, the sorcerer 
has his grip on him, and unless he releases him, he’s a 
goner. There is one alternative. If one can find out who 
the sorcerer is, one might try to buy him off or get some- 
one to work countersorcery. In the case of: many victims 
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the fatalistic attitude gains the upper hand. They refuse 
to eat and refuse medicine. There isn’t a chance to es- 
cape anyway, so they might as well lie down and pine 
away slowly until they die. 

After that everyone asks: “Who made the sorcery? 
Did anyone appear in the door of the sick man at night 
to have a look? Let us watch at the funeral to see if any- 
one acts strangely.” If no clue is found, the Papuan tries 
methods of divination. At Raipinka a white cowrie shell 
with the feather of a white cockatoo placed in it was 
laid on the corpse. The diviner read the names of the 
suspect sorcerers. When the feather quivered simul- 
taneously with the reading of the name, that was the man. 


Missionary Schmutterer wrote that the Labos used 
another method of divination. When a death occurred, 
some men would be sent into the grass to catch a rat. 
Having caught it they would tie its snout with a cord 
and then hang it up by its hind legs. Then the men be- 
gan shooting arrows at it. As each arrow left the bow, 
the name of a sorcerer was mentioned. The man men- 
tioned at the moment of the last convulsive contraction 
of the rat was the guilty sorcerer. 

Every death had to be avenged even though in the case 
of a weak tribe it might take a decade to do so. In the 
Eastern Highlands a red shrub was planted on the grave 
and left there as long as the death had not been avenged. 
When that occurred, it was removed and a green-leafed 
one planted in its place. 

No custom among the Papuans has caused so much evil 
and suffering as has sorcery. Through the years it has 
been the most obstinate opponent of the mission and the 
government. 

It is rather difficult to determine what happens to the 
soul of the.departed as no uniformity of belief exists. As 
has been stated prior to this, the Papuan has two souls. 
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The one may be manifested in a man’s shadow. That soul 
may wander, especially when a man is asleep. Therefore 
it is very rude to awaken a Papuan quickly as his wan- 
dering soul may not have time to get back. Thus one 
can understand the importance the Papuans attach to 
dreams. The peripatetic soul is able to see a lot of things 
on its wanderings. 


At death both souls leave the body. The one soul goes 
into the realm of the departed spirits where it meets with 
the souls of other departed ones and continues to exist 
unless its way to this realm has been barred for some 
reason such as not enough decorations on the corpse or 
no hole through the septum of the nose. That is why, 
when young babies whose nose had not been pierced 
died, the nose of the corpse was pierced before burial, 
otherwise some dreadful worm would pierce it later. But 
in the other world life is not eternal. Death eventually 
comes for the soul, and then all is ended. 


The wandering soul stays in the house of the departed 
for a time. It may also live in near-by trees and frequent 
the village from time to time. Some Finschhafen natives 
said their dead continued their lives on the stars, the men 
on the big stars and the women and children on the small 
stars. The Madang natives believed that the spirits of 
their dead travelled to the Rai coast and dwelt in the 
high Finisterre Mountains. Why should an animist deal 
ethically with other men if his soul will find its abode in 
the high mountains and eventually become a tree? 


In parts of the Chimbu area the head was severed and 
buried separately from the rest of the corpse. Thus when 
the dead man’s spirit would return it would become con- 
fused and flee. In many sections the belief is also preva- 
lent that the soul exists near the body so long as the body 
has not decayed. But after putrefaction has set in, the 
soul goes farther away. A very sensible move indeed! 
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In some parts of the Central Highlands it was custo- 
mary to place a bamboo upright in the grave so that the 
dead person might be able to see when his death was 
avenged. What a magic periscope that must have been! 


In Kerowagi (Central Highlands) it was the duty of — 


relatives to appease the dead man’s spirit by slaughtering 
pigs. Sometimes as many as 15 pigs were killed for this pur- 
pose. At the burial feast the relatives ate the meat while 
the spirits of the departed ate the spirits of the pigs. 
A convenient and thoroughly satisfying arrangement! 
Because of this offering the spirit of the dead man became 
content, for his memory had been appropriately revered. 


Missionary Schmutterer saw wooden bowls and cocoa- 
nut shells on the graves during his early days in Lae. 
Food was being offered to the spirits of the dead. 

On his trip to Azera pioneer Missionary Flierl reported 
seeing widows with their husbands’ skulls hanging 
around their necks. The husbands’ bodies had been 
wrapped in leaves and placed on a scaffold for smoking. 
When the corpse had become thoroughly cured, the skull 
was removed and polished by the widow. Hanging by a 
string from her neck, it was very convenient for the 
widow to use as a drinking cup. It also had the advantage 
that it contained much soul substance. 

In some other areas widows didn’t fare so well. Pio- 
neers in the Finschhafen area reported that old widows 
were strangled to death and buried with their husbands. 
The murder was accompanied by the loud wailing of the 
relatives. But there was no help for a widow. Who would 
serve her husband’s spirit in the other world if she didn’t? 
What a reward for a life of toil, abuse, and sacrifice! 


Missionary Mailaender of Zaka attended a feast for 
the dead, called jero. It was a strange feast where there 
were not only seen but also unseen guests. On the day 
the festival was to be held messengers were sent in the 
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early morning hours to the forest and to the sea to call 
the souls of the dead by name, inviting them to the feast. 
When all the people had gathered at the feast, and they — 
were certain that the spirits had also arrived, they began 
to eulogize the dead, hoping thereby to gain their favor. 
It was wise to do this, for the spirits of the departed 
have power either to bless or to curse. 


Then the food was spread out, but no one ate. Everyone 
was quiet while the hunger of the spirits was being satis- 
fied by the steam and aroma from the festival meal. Again 
I shall say that that was quite a good, entirely practical 
arrangement. 

The feast of the spirits being over, everyone ate, and 
the people loosened up a bit. I dare say that some even 
became quite jovial. At the end of the festival a closing 
statement was made by the seen guests. ‘“‘When we die 
we do not know the way to the place to which we shall 
go, but our ancestors will show us.” 


There were also special observances in connection with 
the new harvest. Among one coastal tribe it was custo- 
mary to go to the grave of an ancestor before a new taro 
was eaten and call upon his spirit. After which the visitor 
to the grave took newly cooked taro and put it into the 
field for the spirit to eat. The spirit of the dead person 
came in the form of a rat and ate the taro. Or the visitor 
brought the offering to the woods where the spirit came 
in the form of a wild pig to devour it. 


This chapter would not be complete without a para- 
graph on cannibalism. Many people are under the illusion 
that all Papuans were cannibals. This is far from the 
truth. When one asks some tribes if they were, they are 
almost offended. My guess would be that hardly half of 
the tribes in New Guinea were cannibalistic. Missionary 
Schmutterer writes that the Labos near Lae were so be- 
cause of necessity. Having been pushed hard against the 
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sea by the more powerful Laewambas, they resorted to 
cannibalism to subsist. The Azeras of the Markham 
Valiey also practiced cannibalism. 

The most notorious cannibals I have ever met were the 
Yacte and Fore natives of the Mt. Michael area, Eastern 
Highlands. When we opened the area in 1948 we didn’t 
see a grave during ten days of travelling. Through the 
centuries the only graves of these people had been the 
stomachs of their friends and relatives. When we reached 
Koborege we heard that the natives had finished feasting 
on a woman early that morning before we arrived. My 
carriers, hearing about it, said, ‘“Ranang!” Translated 
freely this means, ‘‘Let’s get out of here!”’ 

The reasoning behind cannibalism is in most cases 
religious in nature. One devours the flesh of another in 
the hope of gaining all the desirable qualities of the 
dead. One eats food and values it according to the soul 
substance it contains. This also applies to human flesh. 
Brain and liver are oozing with this vitality, consequently 
the cannibal looks upon them as choice morsels. 

When the chief at Kiseweroka of the Yacte tribe was 
about to die he told his friends and relatives to eat him 
quickly since he had been the ruling spirit in the village, 
and someone would have to carry on after his demise. 
The cannibal feast was held deep in the Kiseweroka 
jungle in accordance with their dead chief’s wishes in the 
hope that someone would obtain his leadership qualities, 
and the prestige of the village would continue. That hap- 
pened only a few years ago. As Kiseweroka is still a 
prosperous village, it must have worked. 

Curiosity prompted me to probe for further reasons 
why the natives practiced cannibalism. The most logical 
one I got was this. ‘‘Human flesh is delicious; it is sweet, 
better than pork. Furthermore, we couldn’t bear to think 
of putting our friends and relatives in the ground to have 
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worms eat their flesh. But when we eat them, they are 
not lost. They become a part of us, and our grief over 
their death is assuaged.” At the baptism at Witebe one 
man confessed to me that he had taken part in ten can- 
nibal feasts. 

I hope that this chapter blasts the unrealistic think- 
ing of many in our day who refer to the bliss of the un- 
touched natives in secluded places in the world, saying 
that they lead a life of contentment and are perfectly 
happy in their primitive state. Only a few years ago the 
baby boy of a young couple of Kagul in the Wahgi valley 
fell into the fire and was fatally burned. Overcome by 
grief and despair, the young couple tied their hands to 
the hands of the baby and jumped off the cliff into the 
raging waters of the Wahgi. 


In conclusion, let me quote a few figures taken from 
the confessional records of Missionary W. Bergmann in 
1951. There were 259 adults baptized at Du. The men in 
the group accounted for 867 murders, 424 of these hav- 
ing been committed by four men. Among other sins con- 
fessed were 3,291 cases of adultery and 769 cases of 
theft. This is not extraordinary. Every missionary who 
opens up a heathen area to mission activity could give 
similar figures. 


The early missionaries to New Guinea had to search 
and probe for years in order to find out the hidden devil- 
ish features of Papuan animism. After 70 years there is 
a wealth of material on hand, but there is still much to 
learn. I heard one missionary say that after 40 years in 
New Guinea he didn’t fully know or understand the 
Papuan. Therefore, missionaries familiarize themselves 
with the facts that are known and investigate more deeply 
in order to understand the Papuan’s attitude and reason- 
ing so that they may plan their mission strategy in ac- 
cordance with it. 


Chapter 8 


Mission Methods 
te 


THE WORK AMONG PAPUANS is somehow different from 
that done among people in a missionary’s homeland. Even 
though there is only one saving gospel, the newcomer will 
soon see that its presentation in New Guinea and the 
congregational organization and attitude are unlike those 
in Australia, America, or Germany. When he is attend- 
ing his first service he may hear the speaker stop in the 
middle of his sermon and ask the congregation a few 
questions, see a deacon wake up someone who is sleeping, 
watch an elder drive out a dog or tell a mother to put 
her noisy child to the breast. No sensation is caused by 
any of these acts, no one is offended, and the service pro- 
ceeds smoothly. The preacher chosen for the day may 
preach well, but he is not in the least offended if some 
brother Christian is led to enlarge upon his text, some- 
times at great length! It is apt to be only the white 
man or his family who gets restless. 


It is the policy that every missionary follows, if at all 
possible. He spends at least one year with an experienced 
missionary, during which time he studies a language 
and gets acquainted with another race that is so different 
from his own in many respects. He learns tolerance and 
patience if he has never learned them before. He changes 
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his thinking and logic so that they conform somewhat 
with the native’s emotional, intellectual, and volitional 
life, and tries to let this knowledge govern his future ac- 
tions. He must be fair but also firm. If at all possible, 
a promise to a primitive, as to a child, should always be 
fulfilled. If it cannot be kept, and even an explanation is 
given as to why, the primitive doesn’t seem to compre- 
hend and has a tendency to doubt the missionary’s in- 
tegrity. 

After the necessary introduction to the work has been 
given, the missionary may work alone or with another 
missionary on an established station or in a new area. 


If he is starting a new station he must remember that 
there is always jealousy among tribes as to whose land 
the missionary should reside on, so he generally chooses 
land that lies between two groups. Thus he shows from 
the very beginning that he has no favorites but has come 
for every one. Even then he may have difficulties as was 
the case when Asaroka in the Eastern Highlands was 
founded. It is located on ground between two tribes. On 
several occasions the missionaries found themselves in 
the midst of a battle between two warring factions. Mis- 
sionary E. P. Helbig tells about how a few times he got 
down from the roof of the house he was building when 
arrows began to pass overhead. 


The first mission house is of necessity a very primitive 
one, sometimes only one room with walls and floor of 
woven bamboo and a thatched roof of kunai grass. Here 
he makes himself as comfortable as possible while he es- 
tablishes the rest of the mission station, which in the 
beginning consists of very simple buildings. 


Time must be taken out every day for systematic langu- 
age study. At all times he has his eyes and his ears 
open to see and to hear all he can about these brown- 
skinned Papuans to whom he has come to bring the 
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gospel. It generally takes several weeks before he can 
make simple statements about food, firewood, and water. 
But not until after a few years of concentrated effort 
and study is he able to preach and teach effectively in the 
new language. 


In his preaching the New Guinea Lutheran missionary 
doesn’t begin with, “Let me tell you about Jesus,” or, 
“Are you saved?” The stone-age Papuan would be more 
at a loss than is the average man on the street in one 
of our big cities at home when he hears this question. 
There are usually years of preparation and instruction 
before these fundamental questions are asked. The mis- 
sionary begins with another basic question, namely, ‘““Who 
made all things?” which question is answered in the first 
stories in Old Testament Bible history. The natives are 
confronted by a righteous God who hates sin and will 
punish the sinner, a God who has given commandments 
that are intended for all mankind and are immutable. 
Story after story told from the Old Testament drives this 
truth home to them. In the Kate areas it was customary 
to teach the natives about 45 of the most important Old 
Testament Bible stories and about the same number from 
the New Testament so that they were able to relate the 
contents of the stories. Then Luther’s catechism was 
taught together with appropriate Bible verses. To cover 


all of these stories generally took several years, some- 


times aS many as six or seven. 

In this way the Papuan learns the facts of Christianity. 
He learns that a man has only one soul, and that this soul 
was breathed into his body by the Creator. Therefore it 
is not as simple for the sorcerer to kill the soul of an 
enemy as was hitherto believed. After the native begins 
to grasp a little of the majesty and the power of God, 
the fear of sorcery is lessened. Animism has no savior, 
but the Papuan discovers that Christianity has. The 
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abode of the spirits was not a pleasant one, but Chris- 
tianity has a beautiful heaven where there are no diffi- 
culties, no suffering, no death, only happiness and bliss. | 
In proclaiming the truths of Christianity the wise 
missionary uses visual aids of all kinds, but especially 
those that fit into the Papuan’s intellectual background 
and can be grasped by him. Anything abstract is alien to 
the Papuan. The missionary may take with him a plant, | 
a branch of a tree, a magic stone, a dirty loincloth, an 
arrow, or anything else from native life that will illus- 
trate his sermon. He may have a group of people drama- 
tize the story before he preaches about it. They love to act. 

There is seldom a baptism without one or more drama- 
tizations. At a baptism at Kou in the Central Highlands 
the baptismal candidates marching to the church were 
confronted by a fork in the road. The one branch to the 
right led to the church, the other to the left to a deep 
pit in which a fire was burning. Screams of anguish were 
coming from the pit. A most repulsive devil was dancing 
near this inferno. At the division in the road three evil 
spirits tried to get the candidates to turn off the right 
road and follow the road which led to the pit. Other good 
spirits tried to keep them to the right. After a consider- 
able struggle the three evil spirits together with Satan 
gave up and disappeared into the fiery pit. You may think 
the dramatization a bit severe, but it was the Papuan’s 
idea of a graphic presentation of the two ways, based on 
what they had learned in their catechetical instruction. 


Missionary Bergmann of Madang wrote that he had a 
fine opportunity to testify to the truth of the resurrec- 
tion in a Buged village during the first years of his mis- 
sion work. A woman had been buried in the afternoon. 
That evening he went to the village to visit and re- 
marked: “You have buried the woman. She will rise 
again.”’ Astonished they replied, ‘‘Bergmann, she will not 
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rise again.” “Yes, she will rise again. Someday a very 
strong man will come, who will call all people to rise 
from their graves.” The Buged natives then became 
frightened and asked, ‘What is the name of this man?” 
“Jesus,” answered Bergmann and continued, “later on, 
I’ll tell you more about him.” It began to get dark, and 
Bergmann walked back to his house. Soon a man came 
running after him and called, “I forgot the name of that 
man; what was it?” Again Bergmann told him, “Jesus.” 


Bringing the heathen to faith in Jesus Christ is a long 
and laborious task. The members of the first class of Riho- 
na in the middle Ramu had taken instruction for eight 
years before they saw their tremendous need. A great 
transformation must take place. The people must see the 
folly of animism, where the things one touches and handles 
may benefit or harm. Even in Christians one finds traces 
of animism as was the case when I received a letter from 
the missionary of one of my teachers. When he saw the 
letter he asked if he might feel it. I am convinced that 
he wanted to do so because his former missionary had 
touched the letter, and he had much respect for the man’s 
ability. Sorcery, witchcraft, war, and polygamy must fall 
by the wayside. Other heathen customs may be retained 
and purified such as certain festivals, blessing of fields, 
and some types of native dances together with their dance 
melodies. I dare say that more than half of the hymn 
tunes in the Kate hymnal are sung according to native 
tunes which were also used in heathen times. 


Some time before the first baptism in a village takes 
place a new church is built. In some places where the 
population is very dense these churches are very large 
and take much effort on the part of the community to 
complete. The church at Du in the Ega circuit is about 
50 feet wide and 100 feet long. In order to determine the 
size of their church one village group had all the people 
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who attended the services sit down in a rectangle. Then 
they marked out the size accordingly. Some churches have 
elaborate carvings which it takes months to complete. One 
missionary told me that his congregation had decided to 
put one new carving in its church every year. 

To typify the putting off of the old ways and the 
putting on of the new in baptism, and because many 
heathen names refer to heathen customs or beliefs, each 
candidate receives a new name. But sometimes the selec- 
tion of the new name is a bit unfortunate as was the 
case with Wagang, the chief at Lae, who was to choose 
his new name. He came to the missionary and said that 


Baptism service at Ega 


he wanted to be called Caesar Augustus at his baptism. 
When the missionary voiced his disapproval, he came 
back the next morning with the name John. Private con- 
fessions also take a number of days to complete when the 
class is large. There is considerable discussion and some- 
times rejection if the man hasn’t followed the good ex- 
ample of Zacchaeus and tried to put his house in order. 
At one of the first baptisms at Raipinka much time was 
spent in solving the problem of what to do about things 
stolen during the converts’ heathen life. Restitution was 
made immediately in a number of cases in the presence 
of the assembled group, and the promise was given that 
the elders would supervise further negotiation. Like all 
of us, the Papuan finds confession easy, but righting the 
wrong he has done very difficult. 

Before we go on with a description of the actual bap- 
tism it might be well to state Lutheran Mission’s evan- 
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gelistic approach to the Papuan. The social structure of 
the heathen New Guinea village or tribal group was not 
based on the individual. Decisions to wage war or make 


- peace or practice sorcery on an enemy village were com- 


munity decisions. An individual did not even decide for 
himself whom he was to marry. Therefore it seemed logi- 
cal to appeal to the community as a whole. Our policy 
is not to choose and baptize individuals but rather to 
bring the tribe as a whole to a decision for Christ. It is 
emphasized that the native is baptized into a Christian 
congregation and a community which embraces Chris- 
tianity. The object is also to try to have the secular and 
the religious coincide in the community as they do in 
animistic thinking the world over. There is religious sig- 
nificance in even the lowliest of the day’s activities such 
as letting the pigs out of the house in the morning. Even 
so the Christian spirit must permeate every phase of 
the community life, so that nothing can be termed secular. 
Some may say that there is danger in this method of 
making salvation a group decision rather than an indi- 
vidual matter. But we believe that it is easier to get a 
man to live a Christian life, confess his faith, and grow 
in sanctification if the community as such makes the 
decision to embrace Christianity. 

The originator and strongest exponent of this policy 
in Lutheran mission work was Dr. Christian Keysser of 
Germany. He believed that the Papuans were to be Chris- 
tianized as a people and not as single individuals, and 
that converts should not be torn from their social ties 
and support. 

Furthermore, his firm belief in and his wholehearted 
support of the volunteer native evangelists’ mission 
proved to be most important factors in Lutheran mission 
development. He initiated this movement when Kupa, 
Mainao, Haringke, and Fungmo were sent by the Sattel- 


Dramatization based on Ephesians 2:20, 21, Christ, the Chief 
Corner Stone. A round native house was built. Leading elders 
from Central Highlands congregations each placed a rafter 
against central pole on which there was a carving of Christ 
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berg congregation to preach and teach in Kurungtufu 
in the Hube area. The movement grew, and in a few 
years mission work was also begun in Tobou and Ogaram- 
nang by volunteer evangelists. 

When Mission Director Steck came from Neuendettel- 
sau and observed this method in action he was much im- 
pressed. He was convinced that mission work in New 
Guinea had to employ methods other than those used in 
European Lutheran congregations. At the annual confer- 
ence at Finschhafen he urged that this method be used 
throughout the mission field. 

In 1919 Missionary Welsch came from Madang to 
Sattelberg to study the volunteer evangelists’ system as 
Keysser advocated it with the thought of introducing it 
into the Madang area. In order to give the movement 
the initial start, the Sattelberg congregation gave Ma- 
dang ten evangelists. Missionary Keysser personally ac- 
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companied these evangelists to Madang where they were 
stationed in the Amele circuit. 


An account of the first baptism at Rihona, previously 
mentioned, will shed further light on the working of this 
system as well as on the approach to the whole commun- 
ity. When the date set for the class baptisms drew near, 
there was an open-air meeting to which everyone in the 
community had been invited. The assembled people were 
divided into four groups, three of which had been in 
catechetical instruction classes. The fourth group was 
made up of those who attended church services on Sun- 
days but were not enrolled in a catechetical class. One 
question was put to each group separately and then to 
the group as a whole. “Do you want the gospel? Do you 
want to go the road which the first group is going?” It 
was easy for the second and the third groups to give 
an affirmative answer, but the fourth group also answered 
in the same words without much hesitation. 


Furthermore, when the final selection was made as to 
who was going to be baptized, the class as such also had 
a “say” about the individual members. The missionary 
and the evangelists were at the meeting only in an ad- 
visory capacity. 

Of this group of about 30 catechumens a few young 
men volunteered for mission work in other areas. In due 
time these men were sent out by the congregation, sup- 
ported by the congregation (one old widow at the bap- 
tism had given seven shillings [80 cents], which was, no 
doubt, all the money she had), also supervised in part 
by the congregation, and if disciplinary action or a re- 
call should be necessary, that organization would take 
care of it. 


Some years later out of a large baptismal class at 
Raipinka, 28 young men volunteered for mission work 
in the Mt. Michael area. Most of these men couldn’t read 
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or write, they had never been to school, but they had 
learned the Bible stories, Scripture verses, and the cate- 
chism by listening to evangelists day after day during a 
course of instruction which lasted several years. They 
also knew many Christian hymns from memory and had 
mastered to a degree the art of free prayer. The canni- 
bals in the Mt. Michael area needed the gospel, and these 
young men were ready to bring it to them. 

The Monday morning after their commissioning mem- 
bers of the congregation together with the missionary 
set out to station these men in a dozen centers in the 
Mt. Michael area. It was a new experience, leaving home, 
parents, relatives, and wife and children in many cases. 
Some of them would be five days’ walk from their home 
villages, in the country of former enemies, whose powers 
of witchcraft could be well imagined by these babes in 
the faith. Naturally there was weeping, but there were 
also prayers and singing of Christian hymns. 

The first thing these men did was to build a house near 
the village or group where they were to work. Next was 
a garden so that they would have their own food, and 
the way for the family to join them would be opened. 
Every day they attempted to further their understanding 
of the local language. Even though they were not able to 
preach because of insufficient knowledge of the language 
they were preaching with their lives. It has rightly been 
said that Christianity is caught, not taught. Each of 
their days began with song and prayer. Eventually this 
became a common village devotion. The evangelists 
walked around without bows and arrows and were not 
afraid of sorcery. They possessed no charms and blessings 
for gardens and pigs. And later, when their families ar- 
rived, the natives saw that each had only one wife, and 
he did not beat her. 

This was seven years ago. A number of these young 
men are still in the work. A few have felt the necessity 
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of becoming literate in order to carry on evangelistic 
work over a longer period of time. One expressed it thus: 
“When I was sent here I came with a bamboo filled with © 
water. I have poured and poured from this bamboo, and 
now it is empty. I would like to get to the source from 
which this bamboo can be filled.’”” He meant the written 
Word. I know of three who took a four years’ course in 
village schools in order to attain this goal. 

Today the gospel is becoming rooted among the Yacte 
and Fore tribes of the Mt. Michael area, and a European 
mission station is well established at Tarabo because of 
the faithful work of these pioneers who were not afraid 
to live among cannibals that they, too, might be saved. 

The same kind of story could be repeated regarding 
many Lutheran mission fronts in New Guinea. 


Chapter 9 


Education 


te 


THE LUTHERAN CHURCH, a product of the Reformation, 
is an enlightened church. In order to remain such, she 
realizes the necessity for education. 


When the Lutheran Church came to New Guinea she 
was not only interested in converting the people but also 
in informing them thoroughly on the teachings of the 
church. In order to do this, schools were established al- 
most immediately. 


The first missionaries began to gather young boys 
around them, knowing that they would be the future 
church. They were not ignorant of the truism that he 
who has the youth has the nation, and that this applies 
also to the church. It is often more difficult for an old 
heathen who has lived with four wives, believed in sorcery 
most of his life, and has shed much blood, to be converted. 
But for the child who has never known the old way, who 
from the very beginning has been taught the Christian 
way, becoming a Christian is the natural culmination 
of his training and Christian experiences. 

The first Europeans who came to New Guinea were 
convinced that the New Guinea people were not an in- 
ferior race, that they had a lot of innate intelligence. In 
1886 Dr. Schellong wrote that the natives have been sepa- 
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rated from the rest of the world for centuries and were, 
therefore, retarded. They are real humans. Schellong 
wrote further that they can learn everything we have in 
our culture that is good. But we must give them time. 
Sir Hubert Murray, long-time governor of Papua, said: 
“The ability of the Papuan to learn is limited only by 
our ability to teach.” 


It wasn’t easy to begin schools in New Guinea. Some- 
times the natives were curious, but it takes more than 
curiosity to motivate a native to attend school regularly. 
Missionary Hoffmann used the following incident to get 
the Bogadjim boys and girls started to school. One day 
he sent a boy with a letter to the owner of a plantation 
store. The boy came back astonished, saying to his village 
people that the paper must have spoken to the store- 
keeper, for after he looked at it he had given him a lot of 
things to bring back to the missionary. There must have 
been some kind of magic about the paper. After hearing 
the story, the village people sent a delegation to Hoffmann 
with the request that he give them such a paper that they 
might take it to the store to obtain goods. He first tried 
to explain the purchase of goods and the secrets of the 
paper, and he then invited them to send their children to 
school to learn to write. 


However, the Bogadjims sent only their boys. They 
wouldn’t send their girls to school because they believed 
that girls don’t have a soul. When they die they will go to 
a place that is different from that of the men. Why send 
them to school to learn about heaven? Most primitive 
tribes are reluctant to send their girls to school, but I be- 
lieve that there are not many who give this as a reason. 


Early missionaries found that many natives believed 
that acceptance of the white man’s religion would bring 
them wealth. They later thought that paper and education 
were the answer to obtaining this world’s goods. Many 
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still believe that. After Dr. Laubach, apostle of literacy, 
had conducted a literacy campaign in the Mt. Hagen area 
in 1949, natives told Missionary Strauss that they had 
expected to find the magic key to material wealth be- 
tween the lines of paper handed to them. This was one 
reason the interest in the campaign waned after a few 
years. The other reason was that there was insufficient 
follow-up literature for the new literates to read. 


It has also happened that natives in new areas have 
asked the missionary to pay them for attending school, 
believing that they are doing the missionary a favor by 
coming to his school. But thank God, many grasp the 
meaning of education after awhile. Senior Missionary 
Flierl made this comment on the attitude natives take 
toward education. “They are like Saul. He went out to 
seek his father’s asses and found a kingdom. Many na- 
tives do the same. They seek external things, but in time 
they find the kingdom of God for themselves and their 
people.” 

The beginning of education of the native was very 
primitive. Missionary Hoffmann gathered his first pupils 
underneath a tree. There were many disturbances caused 
by the village dogs, pigs, and people. Hoffmann had to 
teach boys whose language he did not know. He drew a 
picture of a boy on the blackboard. The children cried, 
“Angro,’ so he wrote an A on the blackboard. He then 
drew a picture of a pig. The answer was Bel. The mis- 
sionary wrote B. It was a beginning that developed into 
a school. 

In some areas of the mission boarding schools were 
opened. At Finschhafen, Flierl began one with boys from 
Bonga, Katika, Busum, Kamlawa, Ginggala, Wagengeng, 
Ngasegalatu, Kwalansam, Kasanga, Buseka, and Bukaua- 
sip—all coastal villages above and below Finschhafen. 
They remained in school for six months and then re- 
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turned to their villages to take back the ideas they had 
learned, especially those concerning Christianity. This 
method proved very effective in spreading the gospel. 
Many pupils returned for further instruction. 


Wherever the gospel went schools followed. It soon 
became apparent that, if the hundreds of native villages 
and hamlets were to have their schools, teachers’ train- 
ing centers would have to be established. Missionaries 
Pilhofer, Zahn, Wullenkord, and others made the be- 
ginning. . 

Missionaries working in the schools learned a number 
of factors in native psychology. Native pupils have their 
own ideas about time and punctuality in schoolwork. Any- 
thing abstract is alien to them, hence examples must be 
used even more than is the case with European children. 
One teacher took a banana into his class in health, had 
a student come to the front and eat it. Then he made a 
chart as to where in the body this banana would be at 
different times during the day. If a native is told two 
entirely different things at the same time he is almost 
certain to forget one of them. And when he reports about 
a happening, his report may be chronological or it may 
not be. He may be reporting the most important facts 
first. 

Generally speaking, he doesn’t believe in exactness 
and the importance of substantiating facts by correct 
figures. Many teachers don’t know how many pupils are 
enrolled in their school even though they call the roll 
every day. When a certain missionary asked a boy to 
count the medicine bottles, the boy counted a while and 
then said, “100” because there were many. We still have 
much to learn as to the best method to use to teach the 
Papuan. However, in the last 25 years great strides have 
been made in working out lesson plans and helps for the 
teachers. 
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The number of schools has also increased greatly in 
the last quarter of a century. In 1930 the total number 
of pupils attending school in both missions was about 


- 6,000, with 300 teachers. Today there are 25,957 pupils 


with 813 teachers. This is the largest Protestant school 
system in New Guinea. 


There are nine different sections in the system. In the 
Madang area, children of preschool age begin with kin- 
dergarten. There are 39 such schools. The Sunday school 
movement has also been begun in several areas such 
as Lae, Madang, Malalo, Hopoi, Sattelberg, Tapen, Ulap, 
and Amele. A Sunday school committee has been organ- 
ized which publishes hints and helps from time to time. 
But in most areas the children go immediately to the 
village school, where they spend the first three to four 
months learning the school language of that area. In the 
Lae area it is Yabem, in Finschhafen and the Central 
Highlands, Kate, and in the Madang area, Graged. Village 
schools are in session 22 hours a week and for 36 weeks 
in the year. It is a four-year course. 


After being graduated from the village schools the 
pupils may attend a village higher school. Such schools 
are located, for the most part, at stations where a Euro- 
pean missionary resides. In these schools the time is in- 
creased to 27 hours a week and the weeks to 42, but the 
course is only two years. From there the boys may go to 
an area school which is also a four-year course. Area school 
graduates may attend a teachers’ training school, a tech- 
nical school, or a medical school. The first two are two- 
year courses whereas the last is four years. 


Girls who finish the village or higher village schools 
have an opportunity to attend one of our three girls’ 
schools, the third one to be opened in 1958. A few have 
the opportunity to enroll in the school for nurses at 
Yagaum. These are four-year courses. 
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For those who complete only the lower village school, 
Luther Leagues have been organized in some areas to 
further their knowledge of Christianity and to help to 
hold their interest in the church. The Malalo, Bunabun, 
Amele, Karkar, and Kotna areas are pioneering in this 
field. 


For many years Lutheran Mission held the enviable 
position of being the only mission in the large Huon 
Peninsula and Morobe areas. In other parts of New 
Guinea the Seventh-Day Adventists and the Catholics 
were also active. The government did little in the field 
of education prior to World War II. 


After the war a new era for education in New Guinea 
dawned. The administrator, Colonel Murray, in conjunc- 
tion with the Director of Education, invited all mission 
organizations in the Territory to send representatives 
to a meeting in Port Moresby, the capital of Papua-New 
Guinea. The government’s educational policy was dis- 
cussed. The government had begun to give annual grants- 
in-aid to mission organizations which were based on the 
number of teachers engaged and the number of pupils 
enrolled. Lutheran Mission received up to 8,000 pounds 
($18,000). Part of the school supplies was also furnished. 


When the government first made the offer to subsidize 
education, Lutheran Mission was reluctant to accept the 
offer, believing that this would give the government con- 
trol over the mission schools and would be contrary to 
the principle of having the native people support their 
own Christian day schools. However, since the Australian 
government officially had always encouraged mission ac- 
tivities, it was agreed to accept the subsidy in good faith. 


Recently, however, there has been a slight change in 
policy. It appears that the government plans to take over 
all secular education, beginning with teacher training, 
then secondary, and finally primary schools. All schools 
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must be registered with the government, after which the 
government will classify them into registered, recognized, 
or “exempt” schools. Only registered schools are to be 
subsidized with school supplies and grants-in-aid to the 
teachers up to 100 pounds ($225) annually. One quali- 
fication for registering the school is that the teacher 
must have either a class A, B, or C teacher’s certificate 
issued by the government. These certificates are issued 
only to teachers who have a working knowledge of Eng- 
lish, which prerequisite bars the great majority of Lu- 
theran Mission teachers. 


Our emphasis has been on native languages. All mis- 
sion teachers have been trained in either Graged, Kate, or 
Yabem, with English taught only as a subject, hence 
the inability of most Lutheran Mission teachers to quali- 
fy at this time. Our policy has always been to bring the 
gospel to New Guinea in the indigenous languages, which 
policy we still hold to be the correct one. The mission is 
now altering its program only to this extent that most 
secular subjects are being taught in English and special 
courses given to the younger teachers who have been 
trained in a vernacular so that they may become certi- 
fied by the government. We are aware of the fact that 
English is the language of the government, and if Chris- 
tian natives are to secure government commercial posi- 
tions they must know English. 


The fact that after 1957 ELCONG will have to sup- 
port entirely all schools which do not qualify will be an 
additional burden to the young church. The development 
of the church has been faster than the economic de- 
velopment of the country. The earning capacity of the 
church is hardly equal to the financial demands made 
upon her. But Lutheran Mission has always prided her- 
self on the fact that the New Guinea Church has estab- 
lished a tradition of self-support and self-propagation, 
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and this will help to keep that principle from being given 
up. It will be a real challenge! 

The government began training her own teachers soon 
after the war and has entered into the field of education 
in every area. It expects to certify an additional 400 
trained teachers in 1956. Thereafter it plans to place 1,000 
into the work annually during the next ten years. If this 
materializes, Lutheran Mission will withdraw to some ex- 
tent from the field of secular education, but we should 
never withdraw completely. However, today there are 
still hundreds of communities where Christian day 
schools can and should be established. 

Another factor that is also affecting the future of edu- 
cation and mission work is the influx of other missions 
in the postwar period. The number of mission organiza- 
tions working in New Guinea has tripled during the last 
decade. Of the more than 35 missions working the Cath- 
olics and the Seventh-Day Adventists are the most am- 
bitious in their teacher-training program. 

True to her nature, the Lutheran Church in New Guinea 
will always be interested and active in Christian educa- 
tion. The church knows that what she has accomplished 
in the past has been due to a great extent to her active 
participation in this field. She points with pride to the 
wealth of Christian literature published month after 
month in the church papers. She delights in singing to 
native tunes the hymns which have come from the pens 
of her saints such as this one written long ago by Evan- 
gelist Haringke: 


Mamac, Mamac 
gore juwicnao Zoang wefujec, 
batamaekac, huocmu. 


Jesu, Jesu, 
Zoang tatamacne goki rotecne 
mimiezokac, huacbuc. 
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Irec no, irec no 
Sakozoang dameng gore manasuhuc 
numuhuc jupe, sambangte. 


Mitige, mitige 
hawecsako fokac inguctinac 1 
wemonanezi manape. 


Maripong, maripong 
utusiectiki bara femengte 
ine mocjaha bajupe 


(Translation) 


Father, Father, 
The sun comes forth from Thy throne 
And shines until it sets. 


Jesus, Jesus, 
Thou wilt take away the sun’s radiance. 
O sadness, it will fade. 


Therefore, therefore, 

I will remember Thee 

all the day long, 

Thinking of heaven as I pray. 


Good news, good news, 
Unfathomable as the sea’s depth. 
How can I perceive it! 


The cross, the cross 
Thou didst bear it to Golgotha. 
To this alone I will cling. 


The church must retain and enrich her heritage of 
Christian literature. And how can she do this without 
Christian education? 


Chapter 10 


Language and Literature 


te 


FROM THE VERY BEGINNING the Christian Church had 
literature. Christian congregations of the first century 
appreciated the letters written by the apostles, which 
could be used authoritatively to help solve problems when 
the apostles were not in their midst. 


When the first missionaries came to New Guinea they 
found no literature, secular or otherwise. There wasn’t 
a literate native on the island. 


What a stupendous task confronted them! If the pro- 
gram of bringing the gospel to New Guinea was to be 
successful, they would have to make these people literate 
and then supply them with the necessary literature. 


What made the task even more difficult was the fact 
that each tribe had its own language. When one of the 
first missionaries learned this he cried in exasperation, 
“Why was Babel transferred to New Guinea?” That was 
stating it very succinctly. Factors contributing to the 
multiplicity of dialects in New Guinea are the dividing 
influences found in the island, high mountains 14,000 feet 
above sea level, mighty rivers that are most difficult to 
negotiate in the rainy season, and the fear of sorcery and 
witchcraft. The last influence, more than any other, kept 
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the tribes from becoming integrated and having relations 
with one another. 

The complexity of the language problem can be seen 
when one examines the language groups that comprised 
the student body of one of our higher schools. Among 
the 60 pupils Missionary Wagner had at his middle school 
at Wareo, 12 different language groups were represented. 
In the first class at the Bumayong English School 30 
pupils were enrolled, representing 30 different language 
groups. 

In the Eastern Highlands the village of Binemarian, 
consisting of a few hundred people, has its own language. 
There are many language groups that have only a few 
thousand people. Fortunately, some Highlands groups 
like the Kamanos, the Chimbus, and Engas number in 
the tens of thousands. 


True missionaries have always realized the importance 
of the language a tribe speaks. A language is the expres- 
sion of a people’s culture and thinking, the shrine of a 
people’s soul. Missionaries came not to destroy, but to 
preserve and to enrich this heritage. 


No missionary can thoroughly understand and appre- 
ciate the thought life of the Papuan unless he is able to 
converse with him in his own language. By learning the 
language he will also learn to know the people’s mytho- 
logical and ethnological background. This helps him to 
base any future literary work he may do on a New Guinea 
foundation, which means adapting it to the New Guinea 
“thought pattern.” 

When Missionary Johannes Flierl came to New Guinea 
in 1886 he immediately began to study Yabem, the lan- 
guage used in the Simbang area. He might have tried to 
teach the natives the German language and given them 
his word for God, namely, Gott. But no, he found that 
the Yabems had a word for Creator, Anutu, which he 
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adopted for the designation of the one true God. This 
word for God has been used from that day to this and 
has been adopted by scores of other tribes as they have 
become Christianized. 


Flierl worked untiringly to learn the language of the 
Simbang natives. In his memoirs he relates how he ob- 
tained a list of Yabem words from Dr. Schellong. Among 
others the word list contained the words tamoc (father) 
and balinggo (woman). He soon perceived the emphasis 
which natives put on possessive pronouns when he used 
father without one, but it was not until after a few years 
that he found out that balinggo was not the word for 
woman, but that baling meant tall. Dr. Schellong had 
evidently referred to a tall woman as balinggo, so for a 
number of years that was the general term for woman 
among the Yabem natives when they conversed with 
missionaries. Every missionary who has learned a native 
language has often been embarrassed and has occa- 
sionally offended the natives through improper use of 
words. But the Papuan is generally very understanding and 
quick to forgive as well as to correct. When I preached my 
first sermon in Graged, just before the service began 
some of the leaders in the congregation appointed a cer- 
tain teacher to correct me whenever necessary. He sat 
in the front row. As he heard grammatical errors or mis- 
pronunciations he corrected me in front of the whole 
congregation. For me the little I had said had been 
spoiled. But I am sure that I was the only one who felt 
that way about the interruptions. 

Infinite patience is required in learning a language that 
has not been written. Missionary Bergmann on Siar 
Island, near Madang, wanted to know how to say, “Where 
are you going?” and, “From where are you coming?” 
So every morning he walked through the native village, 
hoping that someone would put these questions to him. 
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Finally, after several weeks of daily strolls, he was asked 
the questions he wanted by some little boys. I have found 
that young native children are much more cooperative 
than are adults in teaching missionaries their languages. 
If a missionary learns the question, ‘‘What is this?” chil- 
dren are willing to follow him all day, giving the name 
when he points to or takes hold of some object. Adults, 
on the other hand, are much more reluctant and soon be- 
come bored with their job. 

Missionary Hoffmann found that the Buged natives 
felt that their language had magic qualities about it, so 
by teaching it to him they might reveal some of the 
secrets connected with their heathen life, especially the 
heathen cult. The Bogadjim people spoke with Missionary 
Arff only in the present tense. He also found out that 
there were certain words and forms of words which they 
would not use in his presence. 


Early missionaries spared no effort in trying to acquire 
a knowledge of the language of the tribe with which they 
worked. They went to the fields, visited often in the vil- 
lages, even spent nights in flea-infested men’s houses in 
order to get closer to the people, understand their way 
of living, and win their confidence. They wrote down 
what they heard, studied it, repeated it back to the na- 
tives, and sometimes had the satisfaction of seeing brown 
countenances light up with approval. The next day they 
took the same paper, studied it, and read the same thing. 
The magic of the paper and the writing thereon greatly 
perplexed the south sea islanders. What confounded them 
even more was how the paper that the white man wrote 
could convey a message to another white man in future 
days, and that with good results. 

As the missionaries got deeper into the mysteries of 
Papuan languages they found how fascinating they are. 
They marvelled at the detail and the concrete manner of 
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expression. They found that every mountain, hill, and 
knoll has a name. When a native speaks of a tree he 
generally gives the name of the tree. When he gives 
directives he is very explicit. If he tells a person to bring 
something, he will first tell him to go, second to pick it 
up, and third how to carry it back. The manner of carry- 
ing is contained in the verb, e.g., in Kate dezo (carry 
on the head) ameckezo (carry on the chest). When he 
speaks only of two persons he uses the dual pronoun, not 
the plural. When he speaks to a group he indicates by his 
choice of pronouns whether or not he is incuding the 
whole audience. In a prayer to God the native uses nange 
(we), which is the exclusive form of the first person 
plural. It includes every one in the congregation but ex- 
cludes God to whom the prayer is addressed. If he had 
used nangac (we, inclusive), that would have meant that 
God would have been included in the group that offered 
the prayer, which would have been ridiculous. Many a 
neophyte missionary has sinned in his first prayers by 
using the wrong we and thus including God in the peti- 
tion that is made to Him. 


During the first years each missionary worked in the 
particular language of his area. Literature was produced 
in Siar, Bogadjim, Nobonob, Amele, Sio, Gabmazung, 
Kaiapit, Zaka, and many others. This was soon found 
impracticable because of the difficulty experienced in 
producing and printing literature in so many different 
tongues. After years of discussion it was agreed to use 
Kate and Yabem in the Finschhafen and Lae areas and 
Graged in the Madang circuit as school languages. Chil- 
dren enrolled in the schools would become literate in one 
of these three languages whereas catechetical work 
among the older people would be conducted in the lan- 
guage of the tribe. For the latter purpose it was neces- 
sary to translate only the catechism and the Bible history. 
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Missionary Zahn will always be remembered as the 
Yabem linguist. He wrote a grammar, compiled a dic- 
tionary, and translated the New Testament. The last- 
mentioned work took him about 20 years and was pub- 
lished in 1925. After him Missionary Streicher contrib- 
uted much in the line of school literature. 

Dr. Christian Keysser gave the Kate constituency its 
dictionary. Dr. G. Pilhofer completed a grammar in 19338. 
Five years later the Kate New Testament was published; 
it was also to a great extent his work. Missionaries W. 
Flier] and M. Helbig have contributed greatly toward the 
school literature used in all Kate schools. 

In the Madang area the names of Missionaries H. 
George, E. Hannemann, and J. Mager are connected with 
the production of a grammar, a dictionary, the New 
Testament, and school literature in the Graged language. 


In recent years the use of Pidgin English (Neo-Me- 
lanesian) is being cultivated more intensely as a lingua 
franca in the Territory of New Guinea. This is a mixture 
of English, German, Spanish, and words from a score of 
New Guinea languages, especially the Tolai language. Its 
word order follows the pattern of a Melanesian language. 
This makes it relatively easy for a native New Guinean 
to learn. To the missionary this jargon is often most 
amusing and produces many a laugh. Some years ago I 
neard natives refer to a very large missionary in this 
manner, “Bel 1 kam pastaim, masta 1 kam bihaind.” 
Translated literally, this means, “The abdomen comes 
first, the master comes later.’’ No excess verbiage there! 

The Lord’s Prayer in Pidgin English reads like this: 
“Papa bilong mifela, Yu 2t stap long heven: Nem bilong 
Yu mas i stap holt. Kingdom bilong Yu i mas i kam long 
ol ples. Maus bilong Yu ol 1 bihainim long heven, olsem 
tasol i mas bihainim long graun tu. Kaikai bilong mifela 
bilong de, nau Yu givim mifela. Lusim sin bilong mifela, 
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mifela tu 1 lusim sin ol i mekim long mifela. Yu no 
bringim mifela long samting bilong traiim mifela. 
Tekawe mifela long olgeta samting nogud. Kingdom na 
strong na big nem i bilong Yu tasol oltaim oltaim. Tru.” 


More and more Pidgin English is being used in Lu- 
theran Mission, especially in the larger centers. 


Today, the government is also emphasizing the impor- 
tance of the natives’ knowing English. Lutheran Mission 
has also entered into this program, but we hold to the 
view that a native vernacular is necessary as a medium 
in teaching religion. In a land in which so many different 
languages are used mission work has been complicated 
and progress impeded in no small measure. 


Closely connected with the mammoth task of produc- 
ing literature in the New Guinea babel is the heavy 
burden of printing and publishing. 


The first printing of native literature was done either 
in Germany or Australia. It was in 1906 that Rev. Bamler 
began the work of printing on a small Tiegel press at 
Logaweng near Finschhafen. Later a large power press 
was given by friends in Germany. Upon the transfer of 
Missionary Bamler to Rook Island, Zahn took over the 
work as printer. Last to operate the press was Rev. 
Boettger. The large quantities of literature printed at 
Logaweng prior to the Second World War enabled the 
mission to continue to carry on its educational program 
during the war years. 


In the Madang area, during the prewar period, some 
printing was done at Urit on Karkar Island. Later the 
printery was moved to Gonob on the mainland. Rev. 
Mager was printing manager until he was relieved by 
Bro. Krebs, who continued until the war. 


Both printeries were destroyed during the Second 
World War. After the Finschhafen and Madang Missions 
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were united, it was decided to have only one printery, 
and that was to be built at Nagada near Madang. 


In 1955, 38,000 books and booklets were printed by Lu- 
theran Mission Printery. Ten-page monthly newspapers 
were printed in Kate, Yabem, Graged, Neo-Melanesian, 
and English with a combined circulation of 6,500. In 
addition to the publication of newspapers, job printing and 
the rebinding of books are done. Mr. E. Hartung is in 
charge of printing operations. 

The Papuans, like many other primitive people, are 
thrilled by attractive literature. They are interested in 
learning in general and are especially interested in gain- 
ing a deeper knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. When the 
New Testament in the Kate language was printed before 
the war, a celebration was staged. A copy of the precious 
book was taken into the belfry of the Sattelberg station 
church. The book was lowered in a basket to the expec- 
tant congregation below. Thankful Christians received 
the treasure and marched around the church singing. 
Finally a joyful procession took the Book into the church 
and placed it on the altar. 


Even though reading is a chore for the native, many 
read more than do people in so-called literate and civilized 
countries. To date very few natives have radios, and the 
daily newspaper is unknown, so there is still time for 
serious reading. It is not uncommon to see a native carry- 
ing a well-thumbed Bible or some other book. In the 
years to come more and more effort must be put into the 
production of Christian literature, which makes for a 
Christian Church well grounded in the doctrines of the 
Christian faith. 


Chapter 11 
The Healing Mission 
$e 


IT IS ERRONEOUS to believe that people who live close to 
nature in a land of eternal summer are for the most part 
healthy, and that their bodily organs function in perfect 
order. Anyone coming to New Guinea doesn’t need to be 
here very long to see evidences to the contrary. 


Walking through a village, one often sees smal] chil- 
dren with enlarged spleens, clasping their hands over 
fat, distended stomachs and staring like graven images. 
They are not healthy. Some have malaria, some worms, 
some both. Heavy coughing coming from a grass hut in- 
dicates, too, that not all is well inside. The person in the 
hut may have only a cold, or he may have tuberculosis. 
A woman walks across the path, leaning heavily on a 
stick, her right leg bandaged with new leaves. No doubt, 
she has a tropical ulcer which she may have had for 
months or years. I have seen ulcers, unattended for a long 
time, become infested with maggots. A man sitting beside 
his hut has patches of a rash on his chest and his back 
and cauliflower like swellings on the lobes of his ears. 
He is a victim of Hansen’s disease (leprosy). Malaria, 
pneumonia, dysentery, frambesia, ulcers, Hansen’s di- 
sease, elephantiasis, and various skin diseases were and 
are still common afflictions of the Papuans. 
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The natives have jungle remedies for some of their 
ailments, a few of which are effective. One of our staff 
members had that demonstrated to him not long ago 


- when he took a native cure for a stubborn case of dys- 


entery. Only in very exceptional cases do we resort to 
such primitive medications, but our medical staff en- 
courages the indigenes to continue to use those which 
are good. Another medical practice found among natives 
is bloodletting. I have seen it used with ailments ranging 
from headaches to pneumonia. In heathen times, when the 
Papuan’s medical remedies failed, he turned to the witch 
doctor. He sometimes did so even before he tried his own 
remedies. The witch doctor could enter every field of 
human suffering and alleviate pain by magical means. 
When he failed he always had some reasonable excuse 
such as the countermagic of an enemy witch doctor or 
some slip in preparations. 


It became evident to the first missionaries that a great 
healing mission had to be instituted in New Guinea. The 
Lord of missions had not only healed the souls of people 
but had also healed many broken and diseased bodies. 


It also became apparent that, if the European mission 
staff in New Guinea were to survive, it, too, would need 
much medical care. Missionary Flier] had not been on the 
island more than a few weeks when he had his first attack 
of malaria. 

The real value of quinine to counteract malaria was un- 
known at that time. On February 25, 1886, Dr. Otto 
Schellong, a New Guinea Company doctor, wrote in his 
diary that he thought that the illness of the Europeans in 
the Finschhafen area was due to their drinking water, 
and the fact that they lived in cramped quarters. Never- 
theless, he administered quinine. Some doctors came a 
little closer to the right diagnosis when they surmised 
that the disease had some connection with swamps. 
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When Missionary Hoffmann’s class was graduated from 
the Mission Institute at Barmen, it was told by Director 
Spiecher that experience had shown that people with 
black hair fared better in New Guinea than did those 
with light hair. Brother Dassel, a member of the class, 
had dark hair, so he was chosen to go to New Guinea. 
Later, when a second man was needed to go to New 
Guinea, Hoffmann was told that he, too, might go even 
though he didn’t have dark hair. When he later suffered 
150 attacks of malaria during his first six years in New 
Guinea he was, no doubt, often reminded of the words 
of the venerable old director. 

Research continued into the cause of malaria. In 1893 
Dr. Koch, the noted bacteriologist from Berlin, pointed 
to the mosquito. Between 1895 and 1900 Dr. Ronald Ross 
of England confirmed the findings of a Dr. Laveran that 
malaria is found in humans who are bitten by mosquitoes. 
Later Dr. Manson proved this true when he brought 
mosquitoes from Campagna, Italy, to London. The men 
who allowed themselves to be bitten contracted malarial 
fever. It is now known that the female Anopheles mos- 
quitoes are the carriers of the malarial parasite. 


It took a number of years to learn by trial and error 
how best to use quinine to counteract malaria. Some 
Europeans took it only when they felt a fever coming 
on. Some took it prophylactically, one gram a day and 
four grams during the first 24 hours following an attack. 


As time went on, it was learned that other factors were 
also very important in counteracting malaria such as 
screened homes, proper food, and rest. Some of the early 
missionaries became tired of subsisting on taro and other 
native foods, which didn’t give them much resistance 
to the malarial parasite. Then, too, it was found that tak- 
ing a gram of quinine every fifth day and an additional 
dosage when one felt a fever coming on was more effective 
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than taking it daily. Today attacks of malaria are in- 
frequent among mission staff members. Those in the 
coastal areas take antimalarial drugs regularly such as 
-atebrin, aralen, and camoquin, which act as suppressives. 
But considering all the indigenous people of coastal New 
Guinea, malaria is still the most widespread of all tropi- 
cal diseases, the most destructive, and the most difficult 
to control. 

The first woman to serve in caring for the sick among 
the mission personnel was Miss Goetz, the sister of a 
German settler at Finschhafen. When her brother had to 
return to Germany for health reasons, she came to Lu- 
theran Mission, and even though she was not a trained 
nurse she served in that capacity for eight years. A year 
later, 1890, Dr. Wilhelm Frobenius came to Madang. He 
had applied to Neuendettelsau, but due to the fact that the 
colonial government was located at Finschhafen and had 
a doctor on its staff, Neuendettelsau felt that it was not 
necessary to have a doctor for its mission. During the 
next ten years this brave and pious Bavarian doctor 
served the Madang Mission under most trying conditions. 
Also when Missionary Bergmann went on furlough, he 
substituted for him on Siar Island. Finally, after ten 
years of service, illness in his family made it necessary 
for him to return to Germany. 


During the next two decades the two missions were 
without a mission doctor. The Finschhafen Mission was 
especially fortunate during those years in having mis- 
sionaries on the staff with medical training, especially 
Missionaries Hoh and Stoessel. The latter was the first 
male nurse to enter Lutheran Mission medical work in 
New Guinea. Among the nurses who served during those 
years were Keppler and Markert. 


In 1923 the Iowa Synod sent Dr. A. B. Estock to the 
field. He had been a missionary doctor in Africa. Unfor- 
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tunately he remained only three years, and the mission 
was again without a medical practitioner. 


During the following years Nurses Engeling, Fluegel, 
Moll, Dequisne, Seidler, Betzler, Pech, Keysses, and 
Brother Karl Kirsch answered the call to serve the Lord 
in New Guinea. 

In 1930 a new era dawned in the medical history of 
Lutheran Mission with the arrival of Dr. T. G. Braun 
from America. After completing his studies as one of the 
top members of his graduating class, he went to Europe 
to spend a few months at the Institute of Tropical Medi- 
cines at Hamburg and Tuebingen. From there he went 
to Australia to confer with Dr. Cilento, an authority on 
tropical diseases, which enabled him to gain further 
knowledge of New Guinea conditions. 


Upon his arrival on the island he began to set up a 
permanent medical program for the mission. Under his 
supervision a hospital was completed and dedicated at 
Finschhafen on December 18, 1932. 

When the Neuendettelsau Mission called Dr. Martha 
Koller to Finschhafen, Dr. Braun was free to go to 
Madang to establish a hospital there. The Women’s Mis- 
sionary Federation of America contributed $15,000, with 
which a fine hospital plant was erected at Amele, about 
15 miles from Madang on the fringe of the Gogol River 
valley. This hospital served the mission well until the 
Second World War. In addition to Mrs. Braun (Hattie 
Engeling), Dr. Braun had an efficient staff in Nurses 
Tamminga, Gruber, Klotzbuecher, Hauert, Blum, Kroeger, 
and Mrs. Spier. Mr. Alvin Kuehn was custodian. 


In 1985 a second American doctor, Dr. Agnes Hoeger, 
arrived on the field. This provided one doctor the oppor- 
tunity to make more frequent visits to the outstations 
and thus caused Lutheran Mission’s medical program to 
reach out into the whole mission field. 
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When Dr. Koller became due for furlough, Dr. Sturzen- 
hofecker, son of Gabmazung Missionary Sturzenhofecker, 
eame to take over her position at Finschhafen. 


Like all mission activity, the medical work came to a 
standstill during the Second World War. Dr. Stuerzen- 
hofecker, being a German subject, was interned in Aus- 
tralia. Dr. Hoeger was evacuated, and Dr. Braun was in- 
terned by the Japanese near Madang. In the subsequent 
months both the Finschhafen and Madang hospitals be- 
came the victims of war’s destruction. But some of the 
native medical orderlies, who had been trained in the hos- 
pitals, carried on in their own villages during these years. 
Naturally, their work was hampered by the lack of sup- 
plies. Worthy of mention in the Madang area were Native 
Medical Orderlies Siming and Fulalek. 


In 1946, when Lutheran Mission again returned to New 
Guinea, a more ambitious medical program was envisaged. 
The field was wide open, not only for evangelical work, 
but also for medical missions, and the home churches 
were again willing to enter both fields. 


Executive Secretary Dr. Fricke and President John 
Kuder purchased the 119th Field Hospital at Finsch- 
hafen from the American Army for the nominal price of 
$10,000. Because of this fortunate purchase of a fully 
equipped hospital, medical work could be begun in the 
Finschhafen area without much delay. Dr. Braun later 
remarked that the only thing missing was the obstetrical 
ward. The army hadn’t needed that! 


When Dr. Hoeger returned from America she worked 
in the Madang area. After the Yagaum Hospital was 
completed, she took over the Finschhafen medical pro- 
gram, and Dr. Braun returned to Yagaum. Yagaum was 
the third hospital Dr. Braun opened in New Guinea. His- 
tory was repeating itself as he had made the same move 
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20 years previous when he turned the Finschhafen Hos- 
pital over to Dr. Koller. 

The new hospital at Yagaum is seven miles from 
Madang. The Women’s Missionary Federation of the 
American Lutheran Church again paid the cost of con- 
struction and promised to subsidize the work on a yearly 
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basis. The new hospital was dedicated on July 22, 1950. 
It is a 200-bed hospital with additional accommodations 
for European mission personnel. It is the central hos- 
pital of Lutheran Mission. The original staff consisted 
of Dr. and Mrs. Braun, Phyllis Schirmer, Myra Lehmann, 
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and Ella Walborn together with native medical orderlies. 
During Dr. Braun’s furlough in America in 1951 Dr. 
Hoopmann, a member of the Evangelical Lutheran Church © 
in Australia (in fellowship with the Missouri Synod) 
was in charge. | 

In July, 1953, a third American doctor, Dr. E. Heist, 
together with Mrs. Heist, came from America to augment 
the staff. Other nurses during the postwar period were 
Diemer, Heber, Madden, Kern, Burkhardt, Lehmann, 
Koschade, Weiland, Reitz, Horn, Strauss, Matzner, Schad, 
Schneider, and Johst. A. Zimmermann and B. Malcuit were 
custodians during a part of this period. At present Mr. 
Ress Boettcher holds that position, and Miss Willike is 
secretary. Mr. Edward Chan is assisting in the labora- 
tory, and Miss Emma Schulz, daughter of the late Mis- 
sionary Schulz, has been cook in the Nurses’ Home. 
Yagaum has 32 male medical trainees and 16 native girls 
in nurses’ training. 

Statistics for 1956 show that there were 3,376 in- 
patients, 3,666 outpatients, 896 surgical operations, and | 
42 leprosy inpatients. Two hundred twenty-three mission 
members and 234 nonmission members were treated. 


Lutheran Mission Hospital Yagaum is one of the 
largest and best equipped in New Guinea at the present 
time. By 1956 several new government hospitals had been 
built, thus improving extensively the over-all medical 
facilities available to all sections of the population. 


Dr. Agnes Hoeger, Nurses Moll and Wirth, together 
with Brother Karl Kirsch, are carrying on in the former 
army hospital at Buangi near Finschhafen. One of the 
nurses, Mrs. Alta Madden, is expected to return from 
America in 1957. Cyril Brumm, dental technician who 
served for a few years after the war, returned to Aus- 
tralia because of ill health. Mr. Dave Rohrlach has looked 
after the physical plant and repaired it from time to time 
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as the need has arisen. At the present time it is being re- 
built by Mr. Rohrlach under the sponsorship of the wo- 
men of the United Evangelical Church in Australia. Mrs. 
Wacke, widow of the veteran Kalasa missionary, is in 
charge of the staff kitchen. 


The latest statistics showed that the Finschhafen Hos- 
pital had 2,101 patients hospitalized and 13,921 out- 
patients during the year. In addition five congregational 
hospitals are supervised from this center. These congre- 
gational hospitals had 1,493 admissions and 61,982 out- 
patients in the year 1956. 


On Karkar Island, at Gaubin, Mr. Edwin Tscharke 
established a secondary hospital in 1948. When it was 
built the hospital had 95 beds, but it has been enlarged 
since. A parental clinic is operated, and infant welfare 
work is carried on from the Gaubin Hospital. Mr. 
Tscharke is also training medical orderlies. A few years 
ago, assisted by his capable wife, Brother Tscharke pub- 
lished a large medical book written in Pidgin English. 
Gaubin Hospital cared for 1,204 inpatients and 5,994 out- 
patients in 1956. A TB ward is also being built at this 
time. 


At Etep near Ulap, Miss Erna Matthias has estab- 
lished a Hansenide (Leper) Colony. As more and more 
lepers are detected among the native peoples of New 
Guinea, the need for such colonies increases. At the end 
of 1956 Miss Matthias reported 106 patients. Miss Ella 
Walborn has charge of a secondary hospital at Ulap, 
which serves the large population of the area. 


In the Western Highlands at Kotna, in 1958, Charles 
Pfarr began a secondary hospital. During 1956 he re- 
ported having treated 1,150 inpatients whereas out- 
patients averaged about 100 a day. There were also 15 
native medical trainees in residence at that time. 


He assistants at dispensary for treatment of lepers, Mt. 
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Many busy missionaries are eased in the burden of 
daily medical care of the local natives by the native 
medical orderlies who are trained at our hospitals and 
posted at most mission stations. 


Our newest venture in medical missions is the building 
of a 500-bed TB hospital at Finschhafen. The building is 
being financed by the government. The operational ex- 
penses will also be met by it. The mission has been asked 
to staff this hospital. 
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Statistics for 1956 give the following totals for all 
medical work performed by Lutheran Mission New 
Guinea. Inpatients numbered 10,858 and outpatient treat- 
ments 428,272. Infant examinations at the various clinics 
totalled 33,316. 

During the last decade the Australian government has 
placed many doctors and medical assistants in New 
Guinea and has contributed thousands of pounds in money 
for the support of their work. It has also supported the 
mission’s medical program very generously. In view of 
these facts Lutheran Mission has asked itself if it is 
justified in allocating one third of the mission’s budget 
to the support of the medical program. The mission has 
justified this expenditure by considering the many phases 
of the medical program. The program is threefold: treat- 
ing the native people, treating the European mission staff 
members and other Europeans, and training native medi- 
cal orderlies. At every medical center there is a strong 
evangelistic emphasis. Thus one can truthfully say that 
Lutheran Mission’s institutions care, not only for the 
physical ailments of the patients, but also for their 
spiritual needs. Many mission hospitals throughout the 
world have failed in the latter objective, but to date Lu- 
theran Mission’s medical program is not in that category. 
Those in charge of the program are following in the foot- 
steps of the Master by treating the whole man. 


Chapter 12 


Transportation and Supply 


be 


IN RUGGED, elongated New Guinea transportation has al- 
ways been a major problem. Through the centuries a big 
factor in the isolation of Papaun tribes have been the 
barriers of water, jungles, and mountains. 

Since the first mission stations were built on the 
beaches, communication between them had to be carried 
on by boat and canoe. This makes Lutheran Mission his- 
tory rich in adventure and peril at sea. 

No doubt, when Missionaries Flierl and Tremel had 
to ask the New Guinea Company to take their supplies to 
Simbang they felt the necessity of owning their own 
boat. Missionary Eich of Madang bought a boat a few 
months after his arrival on the island in 1887. The 
purchase price was 50 pounds. But for the most part 
Lutheran Mission had to rely on canoes and company 
boats for transport during the next two decades. It was 
slow and unreliable. For example, when Missionary 
Schmutterer at Lae had to get his supplies from Finsch- 
hafen, it sometimes took a fortnight to make the round 
trip in a small boat. 

Most missionaries have some pleasant memories of boat 
and canoe trips in New Guinea waters. To a lover of 
beauty nothing could be more romantic and soul-satisfy- 
ing than travelling in an outrigger canoe or boat on a 
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quiet sea on a moonlit night. The water shimmers in the 
moon’s rays, and the ripples against the bow soothe like 
soft music. The writer recalls a trip like this from Baga- 
bag Island to Karkar Island—ten hours of relaxation, 
rest, and meditation on the beauty and vastness of this 
part of God’s creation, the South Seas. But some mission- 
aries have had experiences bordering on tragedy which 
can be added to the many sagas of the sea. 


I am thinking of the time when Missionary Kunze 
wanted to go from Karkar Island south to Madang, a 
distance of about 60 miles. The normal time for making 
the trip by rowboat is a long day, so Kunze took food 
supplies only for that day. After he had gotten out into 
the open sea, a storm arose. The small boat pitched and 
tossed, and there wasn’t a chance to hold the course even 
though Missionary Kunze stayed at the rudder day and 
night. This ride with death continued for three days 
and four nights as the boat was beaten by wind and 
sea. On the fourth day the missionary and his native 
crew, thirsty, hungry, and despairing of being rescued, 
were driven ashore on Bagabag Island. This was miles off 
their course and far to the northeast of Madang. 


Missionary Christian Keysser wondered if he would 
ever see service on the mission field when Missionary 
Flier] took him on a canoe trip from Simbang to Katika 
soon after his arrival in New Guinea. With Flierl’s family 
there were seven in the large canoe. The sea was rougher 
than they had anticipated, and the sticks holding the out- 
riggers began to loosen and give way. Native oarsmen 
swam out to repair the breaks time and again. After six 
hours of anxiety, fear, and trepidation the party reached 
Katika safely. Flier] later wrote that the successful com- 
pletion of this trip was a clear answer to prayer. 


To these heroic trips in the early days must be added 
the one of Berkemeyer to Karkar Island in July, 1895. 
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In a small boat he left Bogadjim, braving the open sea, 
tidal waves, and danger of volcanic ash in order to bring 
word to the stranded missionaries on Karkar that they 
would be evacuated because of the volcanic eruptions on 
the island. It must have taken him two days to make 
the voyage. The message was delivered, but he was not 
able to return with the mercy ship. A day before it ar- 
rived he met with an untimely death after hunting for 
game to supplement the meager diet of the island mis- 
sionaries. 

The most tragic of all sea voyages in Lutheran Mission 
history took place in 1913 a short distance from Finsch- 
hafen. Missionary Decker and his family had returned 
from furlough in Germany and wished to get back to 
their station, Deinzerhoehe, as soon as possible. But it 
was August, the time of the southeast monsoon and rough 
seas. After waiting several days Decker believed that 
they could make the crossing by night. But in the dark- 
ness and the waves they missed the narrow passage be- 
tween Gingala Island and the coast. The boat struck a 
reef, throwing the missionary, his wife, and two small 
sons into the sea. Decker himself managed to get ashore, 
but the others were never seen again. Distraught and 
beside himself with grief, he walked up and down the 
beach, searching, calling into the night, but there was no 
answer. At dawn, still bleeding from wounds sustained 
on the coral reef, he dragged himself to the nearest mis- 
sion station to seek help. A search was made for the bod- 
ies, but the sea gave up only a little boy’s hat. A few 
days later friends noticed Missionary Decker’s hair 
growing white. 

As mission work spread from the coastal areas inland, 
it was necessary to open up roads into the jungle. This 
generally meant weeks and months of chopping, cutting, 
and digging in order to get through vines and bamboo 
thickets and dig out the roots of tremendous trees. 
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I believe that the founder of Lutheran Mission can also 
rightly be termed the pioneer road builder of New Guinea. 
He spared no effort in getting the road cut through from 
Heldsbach to Sattelberg and made it wide enough so 
that it could be used by an ox. Flierl got the idea from 
African pictures which showed that oxen were used there 
for carrying and also as draft animals. After that many 
a missionary found the mountain climb to Sattelberg 
much easier by ox. Flier] later made a cart which car- 
ried 600 lbs. and could be drawn by four oxen. Thus the 
transportation problem up the 12 miles of mountain trail 
to Sattelberg was to a great degree solved. Brother E. P. 
Helbig built another road up the mountain which was 
later converted into a road for jeeps and trucks. 


Missionary Flierl also introduced horses for trans- 
portation, the first being a gift by the Finke River Mis- 
sion in Australia. In trying different types of horses 
it was found that Macassar ponies were best suited to 
New Guinea terrain. Sultan, a Macassar stallion, can 
rightly be included with the pioneers who helped to open 
up mission roads. When Missionary Leonard Flierl wanted 
the Hubes to build a trail for his horse he cut off a piece 
of Sultan’s tail and sent it to them with this message: 
“Make a road for the animal that has this tail.” The 
Hubes interpreted this as being a pig big enough to ride 
on, took up the challenge, and, using sticks, hoes, and 
shovels, began road construction. 


Another outstanding piece of road building took place 
in later years when Amele Hospital was opened. Brother 
Koschade, assisted by Dr. Braun, built 16 miles of road, 
enabling a truck to bring in supplies. For many years 
this was the longest vehicle road in the Madang area. 


As sea transport increased with the growing mission, 
those in charge at Madang felt the need for a small ship. 
School children in Westfalia, Germany, took on the proj- 
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ect and gave 11,000 marks ($2,750), for which a small 
steamship was purchased in Hongkong. It was given the 
name Westfalia. Short trial runs were made with Captain 
Gustav Glitz in charge. But on her first longer voyage 
to the Rai coast, southeast of Madang, she got into the 
fog, struck a reef, and sank. That was in the year 1908. 

But the children of Westfalia were undaunted. They 
got the children of the Rhineland to join them, and to- 
gether they gave enough money to replace the ill-fated 
Westfalia. The new boat purchased was 51 ft. long, 11 
ft. wide, with a draft of 41% ft., and was given the name 
Rheno-Westfalia. This boat served the mission for 26 
years. Some of her captains were Glitz, Graeb, and Loesel. 
Unfortunately, Capt. Loesel died of cancer of the liver 
and was buried on Karkar Island in 1916. Later captains 
were Schulz, Radke, and Alt. 

Finschhafen, too, felt the need of something bigger for 
ocean travel. Early in the century a cutter, the Simbang, 
was built at Hongkong. Missionary Bamler brought it to 
Finschhafen, and Captain Ruwoldt of Germany took it 
over. However, che vessel didn’t prove very satisfactory, 
winds being uncertain, so the mission began to look for 
a motor schooner which would be more reliable. Money 
for the purchase came from the Sunday school children 
of Bavaria. It was decided to build a boat 70 ft. long with 
a 50-ton capacity, with two masts and a 52-HP motor for 
power. The boat was built in Rabaul, New Britain, and 
launched on May 4, 1913. It was given the name Bavaria. 
The first captain was Samuel Jericho. But his service 
was cut short three years later one Sunday afternoon 
when the ship was anchored in Morobe harbor. It seems 
that Jericho fainted while standing near the railing, 
falling overboard and drowning. Later H. Miers, W. 
Schulz, and E. P. Helbig had charge of the Bavaria. 

In 1925 the Sunday school children of the Iowa Synod 
in America purchased a launch which could be used for 
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small consignments of cargo and passengers on short 
runs. The missionaries named it Jowa and were liberal 
in their praise of it as a sturdy little boat. 


The Finschhafen ship Bavaria was giving good serv- 
ice, but it was a bit slow and rather high on fuel con- 
sumption. Therefore Captain Radke proposed that a 90- 
HP diesel be installed, which would increase the speed 
to seven knots and would be more economical to run. 
Radke himself made the installation. Later D. Rohrlach 
and L. Schirmer took over the Bavaria, and it continued 
to serve the Finschhafen field until the war. 


In Madang the Banyanda was added to the mission 
fleet to make the necessary trips to the Rai coast. 


The best boat that Lutheran Mission had before the 
war was the M.V. Totol, a gift from the Sunday school 


‘ children of the American Lutheran Church. This vessel, 


a little larger than the Bavaria, was built in Hongkong 
under the supervision of Capt. T. Radke. Upon comple- 
tion of the hull, the vessel was towed to Madang, where 
Radke installed the diesel engine and built the upper 
structure of the boat, including the cabins. The top deck 
was large and high above the water and gave one the 
feeling that each trip was a pleasure cruise rather than 
one for business. During the Second World War the 
Totol (Graged word for messenger) was used to evacuate 
people in the wake of the Japanese invasion. It returned 
to its home port unscathed and was hidden away in the 
mangroves at Nagada harbor where it was later bombed 
and sunk. 


The Bavaria was also taken over by the military au- 
thorities and served admirably in evacuating people from 
the area. Its job done, it became a victim of the “scorched 
earth” policy. Army authorities ordered the Bavaria 
burned so that it might not be taken over by the enemy. 
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In 1946 when the mission again began to function, the 
necessity for another boat was felt. After much scouting 
around for a good second-hand vessel Totol IJ was pur- 
chased in New Caledonia. Mission personnel Jaeschke, 
Bertelsmeir, Daechsel, and the Maahs family accompanied 
Capt. Evans on the trip to New Guinea. After a time 
it became evident that the boat was unsatisfactory for 
reef-strewn New Guinea waters, and it was, therefore, 
sold to someone who could use it for river transport. 
The Warambu was then purchased to be used during the 
interim while the mission’s new vessel was being built 
in Australia. The new boat was to be built large enough 
for Lutheran Mission requirements. It was to have an 
80-ton capacity, to be 80 feet long, be powered by two 
diesel engines. Fourteen European and 100 native passen- 
gers were to be transported comfortably. Captain Jaeschke 
went to Brisbane to supervise the last phases of the 
construction and then brought the vessel to Madang 
where it was dedicated on June 14, 1953. It was called 
Simbang in honor of the first Lutheran Mission station 
in New Guinea. The cost of the vessel was about 36,000 
pounds ($80,000), which was contributed in part by ALC 
Sunday schools. It is serving a growing mission well. 
According to the captain’s log the Simbang spends about 
250 days away from the home port every year and car- 
ries about 900 European and 11,000 native passengers. 
In addition several thousand tons of freight are carried 
during a twelve-month period. It serves all the Lutheran 
Mission stations on the 300 miles of the northeastern 
coastline of New Guinea. At present Arthur Fenske is 
captain and Louis Vogt, engineer. 


The supplies which are transported come from the 
mission’s big supply house in Madang. Operating this 
supply house is one of the jobs of the mission that in- 
volves a lot of organization and capital outlay. Goods 
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must be ordered from overseas, which in some cases takes 
almost a year before delivery can be made. Then there 
is the clearance through customs, handling, and the proper 
storage before it can be distributed to the mission sta- 
tions. 

The beginnings of the mission supply houses in New 
Guinea were very modest. The records show that the first 
small supply house in Madang was on Ragetta Island and 
was supervised by Mr. F. Knautz. Mr. and Mrs. Knautz 
hailed from North Dakota and were the first American 
workers to reach New Guinea. 

In 1927 Mr. K. Holtcamp of Australia advanced 1,000 
pounds toward building such a supply and storage shed 
in Madang. Unfortunately, a breakdown in health after 
a few years necessitated his return to Australia, where 
he died. After that Hans Schwarz and Herman Alt were 
in charge. Serving in such a supply house requires in- 
finite patience, wisdom, and efficiency. However, the trop- 
ical atmosphere in the coastal areas does not help to bring 
out these qualities in men. Missionaries who work in the 
mission’s supply centers should have respect and deserve 
sympathetic understanding, which are not always given 
them. 

In Finschhafen the first store manager was Missionary 
Pfalzer. He was known for his sense of humor. A Sattel- 
berg missionary failed on several occasions to send down 
bags with his rice order. The missionary. had recently 
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left a pair of trousers at Pola. So Pfalzer filled them 
with the next allotment of rice! 


The name of Paul Deutscher from Australia will al- 
ways be remembered in connection with supplies from 
Finschhafen. Because of his name (Deutscher) he jok- 
ingly referred to himself as ‘more German.” Bertram, 
Laur, W. Loehe, and others assisted from time to time. 
In the immediate prewar period, E. Daub was buyer 
and W. Fugmann business manager. 


During the war all Lutheran mission supply houses 
came under the fire of enemy guns and bombs. It was 
evident that a new beginning would have to be made 
when the mission returned to New Guinea. 


The first postwar missionaries in 1946 began to pur- 
chase surplus stocks from the army and began to store 
them in vacated army buildings at Finschhafen, Lae, 
and Madang. After a time Lae and Madang were chosen 
as strategic centers, and new supplies were concentrated 
there. Two supply houses were erected, the larger of them 
at Madang. In 1953 the two were consolidated in Madang 
under the management of W. Fugmann. This move has 
gone a long way to ease the ever-present problem of 
mission supply. 

Goods for the mission and congregation-owned trade- 
stores are also sent out from the main supply center. 
Since many mission stations are still isolated, and the 
natives in the area want trade goods, including school 
supplies and church literature, the mission was com- 
pelled to go into the tradestore business. In some cases 
these stores have been turned over to Christian congre- 
gations and are operated by them. The clerks in these 
stores are generally trained natives, who relieve the 
missionary of this onerous task. 


Supplying these scores of tradestores in addition to 
90 households on about 40 stations has become a gargan- 
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tuan task. In his report the manager stated that in one 
year 9,070 cases and parcels had been sent by boat and 
one half million pounds by air. Today more than 1,800. 


items are stocked at Madang, and purchases amounting 


to several hundred thousand dollars are made annually. 
At present a staff of seven Europeans is required to oper- 
ate the supply house. To these seven should be added the 
name of Mrs. Anne Wenz, mission treasurer for many 
years. It is she who pays the many and diversified bills 
of Lutheran Mission. In the person of Evelyn Muhlenhard 
she has a capable office assistant. A small native staff as- 
sists in the packing and loading department of the sup- 
ply house. Any visitor to Madang, after seeing goods 
being cleared through customs at the Madang government 
wharf, transported to the supply house, and then going 
out to the various stations by jeep, truck, small ships, 
and planes, will conclude that this must be the busiest 
place in the mission. There is no double pay for overtime 
either. } 

It might be well to say something about the communal 
system the mission has operated under for many years. 
Each man, woman, and child is allowed 80 pounds ($180) 
a year for food. Orders for groceries are sent to the sup- 
ply house, and that family’s food allowance is billed. If a 
family overdraws, an explanation must be given to the 
Finance Committee of the mission. Credit balances at 
the end of the year automatically revert to the mission’s 
treasury. Except for families living in the towns, this al- 
lowance is ample in most cases as the majority of the 
missionaries raise many of their vegetables and fruits 
such as bananas, pineapples, and oranges. 


A communal arrangement such as this, working with 
the mission’s supply system, obviates the necessity for 
each family’s handling money to pay for its daily needs, 
though it surely adds to the bookkeeping tasks in the 
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business office. Another advantage is that a missionary 
may visit other stations without fear of straining his 
host’s finances, though, of course, there are other con- 
siderations! Finally it helps to set a more or less common 
denominator as a living standard for mission families. 


There is also an allowance for the station’s needs such 
as replacing worn-out utensils and tools and buying paints 
and varnishes. 


Because of this system a New Guinea Lutheran mis- 
Sionary’s salary is lower than would otherwise be the 
case. Clothing, personal items, and luxuries such as tobac- 
co and candy are, of course, bought privately. 


The Lutheran Mission supply house also caters to other 
Protestant missions with whom we cooperate. Some of 
their members are also on the supply house staff, a fact 
which demonstrates a sphere in which missions can co- 
operate. At present the manager is Mr. Douglas Daechsel 
from Canada. 


As has been indicated, many mission stations get their 
supplies by air as there is no road or railroad connecting 
Madang with the Central Highlands. The most important 
single factor in the development of interior New Guinea 
has been the airplane. Before World War II, Guinea Air- 
ways Ltd. with headquarters at Lae claimed to be the 
largest freight-carrying service in the world, having car- 
ried as many as 8,374 tons of freight and 11,481 passen- 
gers in one year. 


When Lutheran Mission began to open work in the 
Central Highlands, the need for a mission-owned plane 
was keenly felt. The air companies’ charges were high and 
the service often unreliable. Negotiations were begun 
by Lutheran Mission Finschhafen with the Neuendettel- 
sau Mission Society in Germany for the purchase of a 
Junker F.13. This was a single-wing, five-passenger plane 
with a pay load of 1,200 pounds, powered by a 270 HP 
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motor. Christian natives, enthusiastic about the prospect 
of the mission’s owning her own plane, also contributed 
to the cost. The plane arrived in New Guinea in February, 


1935, and was dedicated at the airfield near Heldsbach. 


Appropriately enough, the plane was called “Papua.” The 
“Papua” made her first flight on February 27 with Cap- 
tain Loose in charge. Later a familiarization flight was 
made over territory where the plane was to do most of 
its flying, namely, the Central Highlands. As Missionary 
W. Bergmann knew the terrain best he was chosen as 
navigator. 


During the first four months the “Papua” made 145 


flights, totalling 107 flight hours. Two hundred fifty-eight 


passengers were carried, and 18 tons of freight were 
transported to the inland stations. As new stations were 
opened, the services were increased. The first mishap the 
“Papua” had, occurred at the beginning of 1938 while 
landing at the Ega airstrip. The following year a more 
serious accident occurred while landing at Malahang. A 
new pilot doing practice landings struck a tree and dam- 
aged one side of the wing. Other than these two inci- 
dents the “Papua” served well and will always be re- 
membered in connection with Lutheran Mission prewar 
air transport. Unfortunately, at the outbreak of the war 
the pilot and the engineer, who had been hired by the 
mission, tried to get back to Germany. Secretly they 
flew the plane across the border to Dutch New Guinea, 
abandoned it at one of the few airfields in that part of 
New Guinea, and finally got to Germany. This act on the 
part of two nonmission members incriminated all Lu- 
theran missionaries in the eyes of the Australian govern- 
ment officials. 


After World War II the mission again depended for a 
period of five years on commercial airlines for transporta- 
tion and freighting supplies. As costs increased each year, 
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it was felt the mission should buy her own plane and 
save money. Negotiations were opened with the Mission- 
ary Aviation Fellowship, an international organization of 
Christian pilots and technicians, who after the war 
banded together to further the cause of Christian mis- 
sions in all the world through aviation. 

A small Auster Autocar (four-place) plane was pur- 
chased in Australia. It was only half as large as the 
prewar “Papua,” but it was felt that this would be a 
beginning in helping to solve the mission’s air transport 
problem. The plane was flown from Australia to New 
Guinea by Pilot Edwin Hartwig and Engineer Robert 
Hutchins. Lutheran Mission again had her own plane, 
and her own air service could be reopened. That was 
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May, 1951. During June, the first full month of opera- 
tion, the plane flew 95 hours, carrying 23,162 lbs. of 
freight, five native and twenty-one European passengers. 
This was, indeed, a good record, and everyone was thank- 
ful for a mission-owned plane. But this good service was 
not to last. 

On the afternoon of August 6, when Pilot Hartwig 
was returning from Asaroka to Madang, clouds caught 
him in a mountain pass. He possibly lost his way and 
crashed 300 feet below the top of one of the peaks of 
the Bismarck range. Search planes scoured the area, 
one of them with Mrs. Hartwig in it, but no trace of the 
missing plane could be found. Finally a ground crew, 


following a lead given by a native, cut a path up the 


jungle-covered mountainside and located the wreckage. 
The pilot was dead, pinned in the wreckage with his hands 
still on the controls. The plane was a total wreck. 


Edwin Hartwig was a man of unusual piety and devo- 
tion in the service of the Lord. Mrs. Hartwig showed 
exemplary courage and Christian faith during those dark 
days. Together with little Beth she later returned to her 
homeland, Australia. Pilot Hartwig was buried on Graged 
Island in the Madang harbor. 


The question which now weighed heavily on Lutheran 
Mission was: “Should the mission’s aviation program be 
continued?”’ A meeting held in-Madang came to the unan- 
imous decision that we should go ahead because of the 
good service which the Auster had rendered. But it was 
felt that a more powerful plane was needed in New 
Guinea, where flying conditions are some of the worst 
in the world. Upon the advice of Pilot Hutchins a Cessna 
170 was chosen to replace the ill-fated Auster. The plane 
arrived in August, 1952, with Mr. Charles Mellis, Jr., 
of the Missionary Aviation Fellowship, U.S.A., in charge. 
The Cessna carries a payload of 600 lbs. or three passen- 
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gers in addition to the pilot. The program inaugurated 
at that time has been operating ever since. Today the 
fleet of planes consists of three Cessnas and one Super 
Piper Cub for short airfields such as Omkolai, Tarabo, 
and Wanuma. One of the Cessnas is owned by the New 
Guinea Lutheran Mission (Missouri Synod) and is sta- 
tioned at Banz in the Central Highlands. Recent figures 
show that 1,240 hours were flown in a year in 452 trips 
from Madang and 446 from Banz. In addition to 630 
Europeans and 470 native passengers carried, 244 tons 
of cargo were transported to the inland stations. 


Missionary Aviation Fellowship is in charge of the 
over-all supervision of this program. Pilots Jaensch and 
Johnson with Engineer Voss are stationed in Madang. 
Pilot Hutchins is based at Banz and supervises the work 
in the Western Highlands. Without the service rendered 
by these men the far-flung program of Lutheran Mission 
in the Central Highlands would scarcely be possible. 


To complete this chapter on transportation and sup- 
plies, some statements must be made about radio com- 
munications in the mission. With the coming of radio 
technician Carl Spehr in 1949, this program was begun 
and is holding a place of increasing importance as the 
Mission continues to develop. Sixteen mission stations 
now have transmitters and contact not only government 
posts but also each other through the control station of 
the Christian Radio Missionary Fellowship near Mt. 
Hagen. Mr. Claude D. Evelynes, an Australian, is in 
charge of the Radio Fellowship. Base stations have been 
set up in Madang and Lae, which means that communi- 
cation between the Madang supply house, Lae headquar- 
ters, and outstations is available. The advantage of this 
is evident in a land where there are no telephones outside 
city and town areas, and automobile roads travel over only 
a very small portion of the Lutheran Mission field. 
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Communication by radio gives one a sense of security 
and does away with the feeling of isolation and helpless- 
ness. In early days, when the Kaiapit missionary became 
critically ill, it took five days for the runner to reach 
the nearest doctor with the message. By the time the 
doctor got to the bedside of his patient, more than a 
week had passed. Today with two-way radios in the 
planes and on isolated stations urgent medical cases can 
be gotten to the hospital within a few hours. Humanly 
speaking, radio has saved missionaries’ lives and has also 
by rapid communication of orders facilitated the move- 
ment of supplies, which makes for a smoother running 
and more efficient mission organization. 

The modern inventions of the century, trucks, jeeps, 
airplanes, and radio are furthering mission work. They 
are tools for Anutu in conquering New Guinea. 


Chapter 13 
Building A Mission 
ie 


WHEN MISSIONARIES came to New Guinea and saw the 
grass houses in which the Papuans lived, the ques- 
tion arose as to how the missionaries should build their 
houses. In the coastal areas it was not hard to come to 
the conclusion that the house of the European would in 
the initial stages of the work be built on the pattern of 
the native dwelling, only larger. 


The house of the Papuan is built on piles, off the 
ground about four feet, with a floor of woven bamboo 
or the bark of a tree. The sides are often only five feet 
high and are made from the same material, and the 
thatched roof is made of either grass or leaves sewed 
together. The rooms have no ceiling. The average size 
of a native house is about 10 feet by 18 feet with one 
or two rooms. This is, of course, too small for the average 
missionary, especially if he has a family. 


A home built like this has the advantage that it permits 
the cool sea breezes to reach every nook and corner while 
the grass absorbs the rays of the tropical sun. The sweep- 
ing and cleaning are simple as all small particles of food 
and refuse fall through the cracks in the floor. Underneath, 
the dogs and the fowls gather them. The disadvantage is 
that flies, cockroaches, mosquitoes, rats, and reptiles come 
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in at will. Brother Jack Lindner talks about his grass 
house in Finschhafen where snakes often crawled up the 
outside walls of the house and had a look at him. One 
pioneer missionary reports that, as he lay in his bed one 
night, he watched his cats catch 30 rats before he went 
to sleep. In order to sleep undisturbed at night, it is 
necessary to suspend a mosquito net over the bed and 
then tuck the ends of the net in under the mattress. One 
night Missionary Oertel failed to do this and found a 
snake as his bed partner the next morning. Or, perhaps, 
he failed to examine his bed thoroughly before he retired. 
It was standard procedure in those days to tear the bed 
apart just before one got into it, just to be sure. 


Another disadvantage of the native-style house is that 
it is difficult to do one’s cooking inside it. One would cer- 
tainly not be so foolhardy as to place a kitchen range in 
a house that is like a hollow haystack and then let the 
sparks from the chimney fall on the grass of the roof. 
Such an arrangement would be tantamount to arson. Na- 
tives build no chimney! They have open fires in their 
houses, built on flat clay slabs in the middle of the room. 
The smoke rises out of the roof thatching like steam 
from a kettle of water that is close to boiling. Such a 
house is generally filled with smoke, and the contents 
thereof are thoroughly smoke-cured. When all the fires 
are going in the evening and smoke pours from every 
roof, it looks as though the whole village is on fire. Al- 
though house fires are watched closely, quite a number 
of houses burn, destroying possessions and often injuring 
some of the sleeping family. 

If a roof of grass or leaves has been constructed it can 
be a constant source of annoyance when it rains, a drop 
here, a drip there, just where you laid your books and 
writing paper or above your bed. Many a man has spent 
the night using his raincoat as his top blanket. 
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In the early days, if a missionary wanted furniture, 
he constructed it himself. Tables generally stood on only 
three of their four legs, which was due partially to the 
table’s construction and partially to the floors on which 
they stood. Chairs generally suffered from the same de- 
formity, making them like rocking chairs with a very 
short rock. Nowadays most furniture is constructed on 
the station, but the native carpenter is better trained, and 
plywood is readily obtainable at rather low cost. 


Every missionary tries to get out of his bush house 
and into a permanent dwelling as soon as possible. This 
is usually a framed structure with a galvanized iron roof 
and a veranda along one side. In coastal New Guinea the 
rooms are generally in a single row with nine-foot ceil- 
ings and plenty of windows to catch that elusive zephyr. 
The roof usually extends over the walls about three feet 
in order to help to keep out the driving tropical rains. 


For many a member of Lutheran Mission the building 
of a frame house was a long, tedious job, sometimes re- 
quiring two to three years to complete. He had to exercise 
great care in choosing his materials: straight hardwood 
trees were necessary, and yet finding them was difficult 
when the giants of the forests look so much alike to one 
who isn’t a forester. A general principle observed in the 
selection of trees was that the trees with small leaves 
were hard wood whereas those of soft wood had large 
leaves. 

The need for the hardest kind of timber available is 
explained when one stops to consider that New Guinea is 
the home of the termite, flying or otherwise, who, like 
Ogden Nash’s “‘primal termite . . . knocked on wood, and 
tasted it and found it good.” He delights to feast on soft 
woods. Termites work round the clock seven days a week. 
Their powers of destruction must be seen to be believed. 
A man sitting at a table of soft wood is certain to get 
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a surprise someday when the table folds up in his lap. 
In Madang we once opened a box of books to repack them 
for the owner who had been sent inland. All that we found 
was pulp. The presence of termites must be detected 
immediately, otherwise a whole box of books or linens 
will be processed through their mandibles in a week’s time. 


Termites don’t bore into the center of hardwood like 
oak or cedar but make their tunnels on the outside. The 
wise coastal missionary inspects every post under his 
house at least once a week to detect the invader. As an 
extra precaution each post is topped with a circular piece 
of tin extending over the edge a few inches to halt his 
entrance into the supports of the house. Whenever cement 
is available, the missionary uses it to make the posts 
under his dwelling. 


So the contemplating builder looks for hard wood trees, 
and he is happiest when he finds them on the mountain 
slopes, so that the tree may be felled in such a way that 
each section of it may be rolled as easily as possible onto 
a platform built a few feet down the slope. Two sawyers, 
one below the platform and one above, begin the slow 
pushing and pulling that cuts the log into planks. The saw 
used is about five feet long with a cut of about a half 
inch. The one who marks the planks must make the proper 
allowance. If a team of four men work well they may saw 
50 pieces of lumber a month, depending, of course, on the 
size of the timber. The lumber must then be seasoned for 
at least six months. Planing, tonguing, and grooving, 
where needed, are other long, tedious jobs when done by 
hand. Nowadays at most construction projects a small 
motor-driven saw and planer are available. 

After all the other hurdles have been successfully ne- 
gotiated, there still remain the problems of construction: 
how to make a house square, a floor level, a roof that 
won’t sag, doors that open and close without difficulty. 


A team of boys pit-sawing lumber 


Somehow the fact that a missionary may have a univer- 
sity degree and has been graduated from a theological 
Seminary doesn’t necessarily guarantee his success as a 
carpenter. He develops new respect for the craftsman! 
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Spending much time on construction, to which he does 
not feel a divine call, does not further his peace of mind 
or his sense of satisfaction in his chosen work. Only a 
few years ago an ordained man signed his annual report 
with the initials O. C. (ordained carpenter) following 
his name. Hard manual labor in the tropics tires a man 
so much that he has little energy left for language study 
or evangelistic work. 

Those in charge of Lutheran Mission have been aware 
of this situation and have made and are still making an 
effort to alleviate this unwholesome situation. Several 
full-fledged carpenters have been added to the staff. 


One of the first pioneers in that field in the Finsch- 
hafen area was Brother J. Hertle, who began to train 
carpenters even before the First World War. Later 
Brother Clausen gathered twenty young men in a 
school to teach them the theory of carpentry. This type 
of training together with actual experience produced 
native carpenters who were to a great extent able to build 
on their own. Other builders remembered in the Finsch- 
hafen area were the Brethren Helbig and Habenstein. 


The bottleneck in the building program was getting the 
lumber. In order to ease the situation a sawmill was built 
near Finschhafen in 1912. A large waterwheel was placed 
in the Butaweng creek, which developed as much as 50 
HP and drove horizontal and circular saws as well as the 
planing machine. The names of John Schmutterer, J. 
Hertle, E. Eiermann, and J. Lindner will always be con- 
nected with the Butaweng sawmill. 

In the Madang area lay Missionary Schamann served as 
a capable builder. Later came Brother Siemers from 
America, who devoted all his many years in New Guinea 
toward building missionary residences and schools. 


The mission building program opened the eyes of the 
natives in regard to the size of buildings. In heathen 
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times a building 60 feet long and 20 feet wide was non- 
existent. One can imagine what an impression the first 
church building of such magnitude made in the native 
village. It gave prestige to the gospel. The houses the 
natives had built for their spirits were small in compari- 
son. Many times there were also construction problems in 
the building of such big churches, some of which required 
the help of strong jungle vines tied to near-by trees to 
keep the church from falling down! 


In 1939 Lutheran Mission was proud of what she had 
accomplished in the building program. On nearly every 
station there was a good dwelling. We had four school 
stations with adequate buildings. There were two hos- 
pitals, two printeries, and two supply houses. This was 
the result of 40 years of planning and working. 


Then came World War II, and bombs began to drop on 
every important center and on many of the mission sta- 
tions. By the end of the war most of Lutheran Mission’s 
physical plant had been wiped out. So the call went out to 
the supporting churches: “Send builders!” From America 
young and old responded. Messrs. Yetmar, Hildebrand, 
Propp, and Col. Maahs (army chaplain) and their wives 
headed a group of 11 young men, members of the Luther 
League of the American Lutheran Church. They were 
joined by Douglas Kohn of the United Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church in Australia. This group took over the 
work with a will. Army buildings purchased by the mission 
were remodeled or dismantled and the materials trans- 
ported to places where they were needed. Roads were 
constructed, residences were built, a printery, a supply 
house, and a hospital were begun. The two years of serv- 
ice given by this construction crew did much to cheer 
Lutheran Mission New Guinea. A few of them liked the 
work so well that they joined the mission as their life’s 
work. 
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Mission builders engaged in cement work, Art Fenske and 
Clarence Wegenast in foreground 


Leonard Behrendorf from Australia and Henry Voss 
from Canada also contributed their share in the rebuild- 
ing of the score of mission stations that were either par- 
tially or wholly destroyed. Behrendorf also supervised the 
building of the Katharine Lehmann School and Health 
Station at Wau. Further to assist with the building pro- 
gram R. Knie and K. Rohriach from Australia were em- 
ployed in 1951. 

A much-needed technical school has been established at 
Baitabag by Russell Sherer. This school began to turn 
out carpenters and technicians that have been a credit to 
the institution. Other native carpenters were trained by 
Behrendorf, Voss, D. Rohrlach, and Winter. As a result 
of these efforts the mission now has a better supply of 
native carpenters who can build homes, churches, and 
schools than it ever had before. 

The work of construction has also been speeded up 
because of the increased availability of building facilities. 
There are now a number of commercial sawmills from 
which lumber of all kinds can be purchased. Bulolo, for 
example, has one of the most modern plywood factories 
in the Southern Hemisphere. Between 30 and 40 million 


Framework of Yagaum hospital at Madang, erected by short- 
term builders 


board feet of plywood are being made there every year. 
Whereas before only hardwoods were used, now soft tim- 
bers are being treated and used quite successfully. Steel- 
frame houses with fibro-asbestos walls have also been im- 
ported. Wooden piles have been replaced to a great ex- 
tent by those of cement, which termites find less palatable. 
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In July, 1954, a second team of mission builders of 
seven young men came from America to assist in the 
mission’s building program. They worked on such projects 


as the girls’ school at Bula, the t.b. hospital at Finsch- 


hafen, and the seminary at Logaweng. 

A third team of mission builders arrived on the field 
in August, 1956. These young men are giving two years’ 
service without remuneration to help the cause of foreign 
missions in New Guinea. 

Lutheran Mission is a growing mission. New stations 
are being added every year as the work expands. Mission 
stations are also becoming more complex since jeep me- 
chanics, electricians, and radio technicians are almost 
a necessity. Even though we believe that everyone in the 
mission, regardless of the position he occupies, should 
witness with his life that he is a follower of the Savior 
and should also speak in public worship when an occa- 
sion presents itself, we also hold to the policy that some 
who have been especially called as teachers and preachers 
should use all their talents and strength in this work 
that Anutu may, indeed, conquer all of New Guinea in 
our time. . 


Chapter 14 


Mission Plantations and Industry 


¥ 


A PROBLEM which many missions have had is the how and 
and if of entering into manufacturing and industry, espe- 
cially plantation work. This problem becomes more acute 
in primitive countries, where there is often need for such 
material development. New Guinea being such a country, 
the question of plantations was thought of by the mission 
fathers very early in the mission’s history. 

In order to build mission work on a healthy foundation, > 
schools had to be established. Their establishment brought 
the problem of support for these students and the ques- 
tion of how they should use their spare time. 

Missionary Flierl found that work on a plantation 
fitted in quite well with the school activities at Heldsbach. 
Wherever a plantation was established near a school, stu- 
dents were given an opportunity to earn a little money 
which they could use to buy loincloths and school supplies. 

The second reason for establishing plantations was to 
afford employment for new converts near their home con- 
gregations. This would obviate their going to Rabaul and 
other far-distant places to work in an atmosphere that 
was not conducive to furthering the Christian life of the 
fledglings in the faith. It was apparent that Lutheran 
Mission could not operate a sufficient number of planta- 
tions to meet this need, but a representative number of 
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congregations could be served. The records show that, 
when these men returned to their home congregations, 
some of them became leaders, and a few volunteered for 


- mission work in the interior. This is evidence of the 


wholesome influence that can be exerted by mission. plan- 
tations. It is especially noticeable where managers take 
an active part in the daily devotions and the Sunday 
services. A striking example of this was Missionary 
Schamann on Karkar Island. Other lay missionaries have 
followed this ideal. 


If the spiritual life at the plantation is kept on a high 
plane, the plantation can offer the “ideal life’ to a young 
native. He is taught to work and learns a trade in an 
atmosphere which is in harmony with Christian prin- 
ciples and thinking. He receives remuneration for this 
work which enables him to buy the material things he 
needs. When married men are employed and have to 
leave their families behind in their home villages, the 
situation is less ideal. However, when these men are em- 
ployed over a longer period of time, accommodations are 
provided for their wives and their children. 


Lastly the reason for establishing mission plantations 
was to provide an added income for mission work. Mis- 
sion organizations always seem to be short of funds. This 
last objective was, perhaps, realized to a less degree than 
were the first two. After such projects had been begun, 
the question became perennial: “Do mission plantation 
and business projects pay financially?” There have al- 
ways been those among the missionaries who claim that 
they don’t, and that all business ventures should be 
divorced from the mission organization. They argue that 
a mission should not dissipate its means and manpower 
on secular projects but concentrate all its resources on 
the mandate given in the Great Commission. They claim 
that past experience shows that God has not blessed the 
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business ventures of Lutheran Mission New Guinea in 
a financial way. Outsiders contend that, by and large, 
missionaries and preachers are notoriously poor business 
managers. Some accuse churches of going to foreign lands 
to do business under the guise of mission activity. Even 
though such accusations have been made against the Lu- 
theran Mission in New Guinea they are hardly justified. 
Some have advocated that Christian businessmen from 
the home churches should purchase and operate the mis- 
sion’s plantations and other business enterprises. 


Even though this has not been done, some of the plan- 
tations have been turned over in part to native congrega- 
tions and are operated by them with the goal in mind 
that they may one day become a part of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of New Guinea. No doubt, this is a 
move in the right direction. 

In the Finschhafen area one of the oldest plantations 
is Heldsbach. This plot of 1,250 acres was a gift of the 
German government. Work there was begun by Senior 
Missionary Flierl in 1904. Cocoanut palms were planted, 
and the spaces between the trees were used for cattle 
grazing. After a time Brother Keppler took over the 
management. The one who managed longest, however, 
was Brother K. Doebler, who began his work in 1913 and 
continued until 1939, a total of 26 years. 

Heldsbach was for many years one of the most produc- 
tive plantations of the mission. For a number of years 
profits averaged more than 2,000 pounds ($6,000 at that 
time) annually. 


South of Heldsbach, near Finschhafen, is Salankaua 


plantation. This plantation was bought by Lutheran Mis- 
sion from the New Guinea Company in 1908. Brother E. 
P. Helbig was manager until his health failed. At one 
time there were 20,000 bearing palms. The last manager 
before the war was A. Obst, who served very successfully 
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in that capacity for many years. During World War II 
a large portion of Salankaua became a battle ground and 
after that a part of one of the largest American Army 
camps in the South Pacific. Many of the palm trees were 
either destroyed or damaged, and today the plantation is 
only a skeleton compared with what it was in the thirties. 


The smallest and least productive plantation in the 
Finschhafen is Timbulim. 

In recent years part of the plantations Heldsbach, Sa- 
lankaua, and all of Timbulim have been turned over to the 
Sattelberg congregation. Thus a part of the profit is 
channeled into the church treasury and helps to meet the 
ever-rising budget of the young church. 

Near Lae is the large Malahang plantation of 1,250 
acres. One reason for acquiring this plantation was that 


Storage shed at Nagada plantation 


it was to serve the Yabem congregations. What Heldsbach 
and Salankaua were to the Kate, Malahang was to the 
Yabem. The plantation was beautifully laid out by the 
Rev. Stuerzenhofecker, and the first planting was done 
in 1915. At first the palms did exceptionally well, and the 
new plantation presented a sight that would delight the 
eyes of any plantation manager. But soon many of the 
palms became brown and died. There was nothing wrong 
with the soil. 

Thinking that an expert was necessary to find the 
trouble, the mission called Brother Otto Sperr, a gradu- 
ate of an agricultural school in Germany. Unfortunately, 
his services soon came to an end. One Monday morning, 
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while he was proceeding to Ampo Mission a few miles 
away, he slipped and fell on a bridge, discharging his 
shotgun accidentally. The abdominal wound was fatal. 
The day before, on Sunday, his firstborn son had been 
baptized at a joyful festival. 

This tragedy in 1932 added to the gloom which already 
hung heavily over the Malahang plantation. Brother Boer- 
ner took over after Sperr’s death. 


Discussion continued as to whether or not the planta- 
tion should be abandoned. It was finally decided to take 
care of two thirds of the area, which was growing about 
20,000 palms. 

When the mission purchased an aircraft, an airfield 
was constructed at Malahang. It thus became the center 
for distribution of supplies by air to the stations of the 
Highlands. 

Like most plantations near centers, Malahang, too, 
suffered during the war. When the missionaries returned 
in 1946, Brother Eiermann began the hard task of clean- 
ing and trying to put the plantation on a productive basis. 
Since the mission’s herd of cattle had been depleted dur- 
ing the war, more and more emphasis was placed on 
producing cattle at Malahang. William Meuser, an agri- 
culturalist from the University of Florida, was put in 
charge. Various experiments were made, but raising 
livestock seemed the best way to utilize the ground. The 
herd has been built up to 150 head, and breeding stock 
is available for the various mission stations when needed. 

In 1953 George Knopke from Queensland, Australia, an 
expert dairyman, arrived. He has established a dairy at 
Malahang and is now supplying the town of Lae with 
fresh milk. Perhaps with this venture a new era for 
Malahang has dawned. 

In the Madang area Lutheran Mission owns a number 
of small plantations and two large ones. When speaking 
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of plantations in this area, one thinks only of Nagada 
and Kurum. 

Nagada was begun in 1906 by Heinrich Schamann 
and Rev. Welsch. Like Heldsbach, it was an adjunct to a 
mission school with the boys attending classes in the 
morning and working in the plantation in the afternoons. 
Gerhard Mange was the first manager. Others who fol- 
lowed him were Wilms, Schamann, and Obst. Nagada 
boasts of being Lutheran Mission’s largest plantation 
with 32,000 bearing palms planted on an area of 1,200 
acres. Only a small portion of the plantation remains un- 
planted. 

In the postwar period a portion of Nagada plantation 
was turned over to the Amele, Begesin, and Nobonob con- 
gregations, who are working it on shares. Even though 
this has given the manager additional problems, it is in 
line with the policy of giving native Christians more and 
more responsibility also in the economic sphere. 

Kurum on Karkar Island is small but very productive 
because of the volcanic origin of the soil. In recent years 
the cocoa trees that have been planted at Kurum began 
to produce heavily. The high price of cocoa together with 
income realized from copra has made Kurum one of the 
best-paying plantations in the mission at this time. 

As the Australian government and private enterprises 
are developing the island more and more economically, it 
is certain that Lutheran Mission business projects will 
not increase. Our long-range plan is to turn all business 
projects over to the indigenous people. As has been stated, 
a number of plantations are managed in part by the con- 
gregations. The same can be said of a number of trade- 
stores. 

In the Finschhafen area the mission has sponsored the 
opening of a chain of trading centers which in a few 
years will be wholly owned and operated by the Sattel- 
berg congregation. 


Nagada 


Kurum 


Missionary Russell Sherer instructing student at Baitabag 
about motors 


Even though our primary purpose for coming to New 
Guinea is to preach the gospel of salvation by grace, we 
feel that there is a definite need to help the Papuans find 
their way into the material and economic world which is 
crowding in on them so rapidly in this postwar period, 
and for which they have so little understanding. 


Natives have a mystical approach to economics. Euro- 
peans have found that many natives are interested in 
producing rice, coffee, and other crops which the white 
man produces, believing that in this way they will some- 


Student at Baitabag demonstrates foot-treadle lathe he had 
made to Russell Sherer 


how obtain the material things the white man has. As 
one government agriculture officer stated: ‘‘He sees the 
crop as a misty steppingstone to the European’s way of 
life without realizing what the factors are that make the 
European plant cash crops.” 

Many natives have acquired the desire for wealth and 
material things. We believe that part of the training a 
Christian mission should give is to help to form a whole- 
some attitude toward material wealth, its origin, what 
things are necessary for comfortable living, and the 
place material support of the indigenous church should 
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have. This is especially significant in a country where 
centuries of material advancement of the Europeans have 
in a few decades overwhelmed the people. 

To the degree that we can create the proper attitude 
and understanding of things economic, we shall have sat- 
isfied Papuan Christians who can judge their needs for 
the things of this world intelligently and in the proper 
perspective. 


Epilogue 
oe 


The Lutheran Church in New Guinea has been estab- 
lished. It is one of the younger churches. As such in a 
land like New Guinea its possibilities for growth in num- 
ber and in spiritual maturity are tremendous. ) 

The president of Lutheran Mission New Guinea, Dr. 
J. Kuder, wrote in his 1956 report: “Our beginning has 
been inauspicious, without fanfare of trumpets and in 
keeping with the New Guinea scene. May the develop- 
ment be along sound lines under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit and truly indigenous in character. May it never 
lose the sense that is present in the dual citizenship pos- 
sessed by every Christian, but may it also never become 
foreign to New Guinea in the sense of uncritical accep- 
tance of the forms of other peoples and other times.” 

There are many healthy signs in the church. First, the 
church has several thousand elders, evangelists, teachers, 
and pastors whose position and maintenance depend little 
on the European missionaries and their supporting 
churches. Second, for the most part New Guinea Chris- 
tians live close to their land, which is rich in the basic 
needs for man, and are, therefore, not greatly affected 
by economic trends of the outside world. Third, most of 
the island has been spared the influence of Mohammedan- 
ism, Buddhism, Shintoism, or any of the other heathen 
religions which are so strong on the islands and the 
continent to the north and northwest. Fourth, in every 
section of the field people are on the whole friendly to- 
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ward the gospel, and many manifest a real interest in and 
a love for it. These are hallmarks which augur well for 
the future of the church. | 

Any major political crisis in the world will also affect 
New Guinea, but whatever may happen, the church will 
stand. Not, perhaps, as an organized unit as the physical 
features of New Guinea aggravate transportation prob- 
lems and make the liaison among different sections of the 
church difficult in extraordinary times, but in the com- 
munion of saints she shall stand always. “And upon this 
rock I will build My church, and the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it.” 
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Historical Sketches of Stations 


i 


Alkena: Established by Missionary F. Hoehne in 1956. 
Serves the Kaugel area as a connecting link between Ogel- 
beng and [alibu. 

Amari: This station was located above Kaiapit in the 
Upper Markham Valley in the ’thirties and was a substa- 
tion of Kaiapit. 

Amele: Founded in 1916 by Missionaries Wullenkord and 
Welsch; located 17 miles southwest of Madang; was the 
first inland station in the area. Two other sites were occu- 
pied before Sujau (Amele) was finally selected. Wullenkord 
established a teachers’ training school here in 1923. Suc- 
ceeded by E. Hannemann and F. Henkelmann. In 1935 the 
school was removed to Amron. Missionary Welsch had charge 
of congregational work. 

Miss Hattie Engeling (Braun) was stationed there upon 
her arrival in New Guinea in 1924. It later became the site 
of the Lutheran Mission hospital. After the war Amele 
was rebuilt as a mission station. The old nurses’ home was 
used by Mrs. Welsch to begin her girls’ school. 

Pastor Ud is one of the outstanding native leaders. There 
are eight other pastors. Always a strong congregation, to 
date there are 6,373 baptized out of a total population of 
9,747. Thirty-three teachers in the circuit have enrolled 
1,014 pupils in the schools. 

The Rev. F. Schoettler is the missionary in charge and 
is being assisted by the Rev. Amman. 

Ampo: Located a few miles northeast of the town of 
Lae; founded in 1911 by the Rev. G. Schmutterer. 

Because of its strategic position, Ampo congregation has 
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always played an important role in the Yabem circuits. 

There are 40 teachers employed with 640 pupils attending 
the schools. Two pastors and 11 evangelists are working 
among a population of 9,000, 7,938 of whom have been 
baptized. | 

While Missionary Maurer was on furlough in Germany, 
the Rev. H. Brown was in charge of the circuit. 

Amron: Site of the Amron Teachers’ Seminary; ten miles 
northwest of Madang; established in 19386 by Missionaries 
E. Hannemann and J. Mager. When Mager was transferred 
to Baitabag, the Rev. J. Hafermann came to assist in the 
teaching. Enrollment in 1956 was 42. It is now planned 
to have a special one-year all-English course at Amron for 
teacher candidates in order to get a number of teachers cer- 
tified by the government. The Rev. H. Hage is in charge of 
this project. 

Arkona: Founded in 1906 by Missionary Stephen Lehner; 
a coastal station located about 20 miles northeast of Lae in 
the Huon Gulf. 

The Bukaua congregation, of which this station was the 
center, was very active in doing mission work in the Mark- 
ham and Ramu valleys. Missionary Lehner worked there 18 
years, after which time the station was transferred to near- 
by Hopoi. 

Asaroka: Begun in 1936 by Missionary G. Hofmann; lo- 
cated 12 miles west of Goroka in the Asaro River valley. 

Lay Missionary E. P. Helbig did much of the building 
at Asaroka. He was also in charge of the evangelistic and 
schoolwork in the immediate postwar period. Missionary 
R. Goldhardt succeeded him. 

Due to the influx of Europeans in the Goroka Valley 
natives there have been greatly influenced by materialism. 
Other missions are also entering the area in increasing 
numbers, which complicates catechetical and schoolwork. 

There are 25 teachers in the Asaroka circuit with 488 
pupils enrolled. Forty evangelists and one native pastor 
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work among an estimated population of 34,000, of whom 
1,245 have been baptized. 


Awelkon: Work commenced in the early ’30’s. The station 
is 1,700 ft. above sea level, three miles from the west coast 
of Rooke Island, one of the Siassi Island group which lies 
a day’s voyage northeast of Finschhafen. 


When the American missionaries took over part of the 
Finschhafen field, the Rev. R. Hanselmann was transferred 
to Rooke Island. The station was later returned to Finsch- 
hafen Mission, and the Rev. Methsieder was put in charge. 


The first resident missionary on Siassi was the Rev. 
Bamler, who went there in 1911. With ships calling only 
every six months, Bamler labored under most trying con- 
ditions. In order to get supplies from Finschhafen he some- 
times made the long trip across the stormy Vitiaz Strait 
in a large native canoe. His service ended abruptly on Siassi 
when he was accidentally killed by a falling tree in 1928. 

As the Evangelical Lutheran Church of Australia desired 
a mission field in New Guinea it was offered the Siassi 
islands. The transfer was made in 19386. 


Baitabag Area School: Located about 9 miles north of 
Madang and established in 1947 by Missionary Mager. 
Other missionaries connected with Baitabag have been 
Missionaries A. Walck and A. Mild. Carl Spehr also assisted 
in teaching before he was transferred to Madang. At present 
Missionaries Walck and Fuhlbohm are teaching, assisted by 
a native staff. The student body numbers 172. 


Baitabag Technical School: The first technical school es- 
tablished by Lutheran Mission was opened at Baitabag early 
in 1949. Mr. Russell Sherer has been in charge from the 
beginning with the exception of 1954, his year of furlough. 
Mr. D. Kohn had charge of the school during that time. 


From its two-year course the technical school has gradu- 
ated quite a number of carpenters and mechanics, who have 
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contributed their skills toward the expansion and operation 
of the mission. The enrollment is 31. 


Banz Agricultural School: For five years the mission’s 
agriculturalist, Mr. W. Meuser, had been searching for a 
suitable site for a school of agriculture. In 1955 a decision 
to establish the school at Banz, in the Western Highlands, 
was reached. i 


The purpose of the school is to experiment in new and old 
crops and to show natives how best to utilize New Guinea 
soil. The first class is to be enrolled in 1957. 


Banz: Station established in June, 1950, by Missionary 
H. Mansur, assisted temporarily by Lay Missionary R. 
Barber. 

Because of the three days’ journey between Kerowagi and 
Ogelbeng, the mission decided to place another station in 
the Wahgi valley. Banz, a day’s journey to the west of 
Kerowagi, was selected. It was believed that this would also 
offer access to the Kuno valley population to the north. 
The population within a four hours’ walk of the Banz site 
is estimated at 8-10,000 people, with the total population 
of the area about 30,000. 


In 1956 there were eight teachers with 155 pupils en- 
rolled in the schools. The work is definitely hampered by 
the lack of well-trained teachers. Thirty-six evangelists are 
engaged in the Banz circuit. With catechetical instruction 
being given in several areas, it is hoped that there will 
soon be a baptism. The Rev. L. Philippi served Banz during 
Mansur’s furlough year. 


Begesin: Founded by the Rev. J. Welsch in 1934 as a 
link between Amele and the Bismarck Mountains and to 
give the Amele congregation a mission field. 


The station lies a full day’s journey to the west of Amele. 
When the war broke out, the station was being transferred 
to Kasual. However, after the war it was rebuilt at Begesin 
by the Rev. G. Reitz. 
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Missionary L. Philippi is stationed at Begesin at present. 

There are 16 teachers in the circuit with 475 pupils. Two 
pastors and evangelists work among a population of 7,611. 
The number of Christians is 2,985. 


Biliau: Southeast of Madang on the Rai coast, a four- 
hour voyage by ship. Established by Missionary F. Henkel- 
mann in the year 1932. The station building was done by 
Missionary Pfeiffer. Evangelistic work had been begun in 
the area at Galeg-Suit in 1923 by the Samoan Pastor Jerome. 
Progress was slow because of a lack of teachers and evan- 
gelists from the Graged congregation. When Ulap evangel- 
ists and teachers began to take over the work in the 
mountains in 1938, the work received a real impetus. 


There are now 30 teachers at work with 727 pupils en- 
rolled; 3,755 Christians have been baptized. There are 21 
evangelists and five native pastors in the circuit. Biliau 
circuit population is estimated at 8,871. 


Missionaries who have served Biliau are Henkelmann, 
E. Hannemann, Fliehler, Kuder, Freyberg, G. Hofmann, and 
Wuest. 

Boana: Situated west of Lae in the Rawlingson Mountains, 
about 15 minutes’ flight by plane. 


The work of evangelizing the area was begun by the Lae, 
Bukaua, and Gabmazung congregations. Due to the fact that 
the language of the people was for the most part not 
Melanesian, the Quembung natives of the Sattelberg area 
were asked to come into the field. 


Rev. G. Bergmann, the founder of the station, has been 
at Boana since 1932 with the exception of the war years 
and his year of furlough in 1951. Rev. K. Theile was in 
charge during that period. 

Boana has 30 teachers with an enrollment of 1,679 pupils. 
The population of the circuit is given as 17,055, of whom 
10,503 have been baptized. Thirty-one evangelists are work- 
ing in the area. 
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Bogadjim: The Rhenish Mission’s first station, located in 
the Astrolabe Bay, a half day’s journey south of Madang; 
founded on November 8, 1887, by Missionary Eich who 
purchased the Bogadjim land for 120 marks ($30). 


After many years the station was consolidated with Bongu 
and moved into the hills to Keku. But in 1937 it was moved 
back to Bogadjim at the juncture of coastal and inland roads 
and was called Kubal. It was decided that the move to Keku 
had been a mistake. 

Missionary H. Dott, who was in charge at the outbreak 
of World War II, was killed by the Japanese. Kubal station 
was later destroyed and has not been rebuilt. 


Bongu: Originally founded in 1895 by Missionary Hanke. 
It lies a three hours’ walk southeast of Bogadjim. After the 
mission work in the area had developed, it was felt that it 
was no longer necessary to have a station so close to Bogad- 
jim. The two stations were combined and relocated at Keku. 


Following World War II, the station was re-established 
at Bongu with Missionary P. Schulz in charge. In 1954, 
when Schulz went on furlough, Missionary Dollinger took 
over the work. 

The congregational life in the circuit has suffered much 
during the postwar period because of the Cargo Cult move- 
ment, by which the people hoped to obtain material goods 
by magical means, thus the small number of baptized Chris- 
tians in the area, 377 out of an estimated population of 
8,000. Eleven evangelists are stationed in the villages. There 
are 13 native teachers with a combined enrollment of 534 
pupils in the schools. 


Bukaua: See Arkona. 


Bula Girls’ School: The newly established girls’ school of 
the Yabem district. Construction to a great extent was 
done by the short-term Luther leaguers Clarence Rieb and 
Don Geske from America. Part of the material was supplied 
by the congregation. 
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The first class of 42 girls was enrolled in 1956 with Mrs. 
S.S. Bayer and Miss H. Bayer in charge. 


Buangi: See Finschhafen Hospital. 

Bumayong Area School: The Yabem area school, the be- 
ginnings of which were made in army barracks in Malahang 
plantation (Kahusaung) in 1947. Drs. Kuder and Pietz and 
Miss Banfield cooperated with a native staff. Thus the school 
could be opened much earlier than had been anticipated. 


In 1950 a permanent site was selected at Bumayong, nine 
miles north of Lae on the Busu River. The first class was 
enrolled in 1951. A very fine school compound has been built 
in conjunction with the English school under the direction 
of Linus Eiermann, Henry Voss, and Clarence Wegenast. 


Missionaries Hertle and Stoll are assisted by a staff of 
four native teachers. The enrollment is 149. 


Bumayong English School: This, the first all-English 
school of Lutheran Mission New Guinea, was founded in 
1952 by the Rev. M. Heist. 

The original enrollment was 30 pupils, ten from each of 
the three districts of the church. In 1954 one of the pupils, 
Aksim, was accepted in the Central Medical School, Suva, 
Fiji. He has completed his training and has returned to 
New Guinea. He is now serving with the public health de- 
partment. Three pupils have also been enrolled in St. Peter’s 
College, Brisbane. 

Mr. Clarence Wegenast is also on the staff as instructor 
and builder. The present enrollment is 76 pupils. 


Bunabun: Situated on the Laden coast, a day’s voyage 
north of Madang. An attempt to establish a station in this 
area was made in 1891, which resulted in the murder of 
both Missionaries Boesch and Scheidt. Even though contact 
with the natives of the area was maintained, a European 
station was not established unttl about forty years later 
when Missionary W. Doege founded Bunabun. Mr. W. Pfei- 
fer was in charge of the building program. 
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The natives in the hinterland of Bunabun were cannibals 
and caused the mission much concern. In 1938 an expedition 
headed by Missionaries Mager, Henkelmann, and Thorger- 
sen was attacked, and Mager was wounded. Only in recent 
years has much progress in the work been noted. 


Other missionaries who have served at Bunabun are 
F. Henkelmann, A. Mild, and J. Sievert. 


There are 27 men teaching 648 pupils in the circuit. The 
population is estimated at 13,000, 949 of whom have been 
baptized. Twenty-six evangelists and two native pastors are 
at work in the area. 


Butaweng Sawmill: In prewar days a large sawmill a few 
miles south of Finschhafen on the Butaweng River; estab- 
lished in 1911 by Missionaries Bamler and Meier. An ex- 
tension was later built by Wirth and Hertle. For many 
years this plant supplied a large portion of the timber needs 
in the Finschhafen area. 


Among those who operated the plant were Lay Mission- 
aries G. Schultz, J. Schmutterer, J. Lindner, and L. Eier- 
mann. , 

Deinzerhoehe: An early mission station founded in 1899. 


Missionary Bamler established the station on a prominent 
hill between Bukaua and Finschhafen and named it in honor 
of Johannes Deinzer, Mission Director at Neuendettelsau. 
He was succeeded by Missionary John Decker, who spent 
most of his 48 years in New Guinea at Deinzerhoehe. Decker 
carried on through the war until December, 1943, when he 
was evacuated by the Australian army authorities. During 
that time he often gathered his congregation for religious 
services in the jungle in order to avoid air attacks. The 
station was destroyed during the war and has not been re- 
built. The Deinzerhoehe congregation has been added to the 
Bukaua circuit. | 

Ega: Located on the Lower Chimbu River in a very thick- 
ly populated area of the Eastern Highlands of New Guinea; 
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founded by the Rev. W. Bergmann in 1934. Later the Rev. 
L. Goetzelmann was there also to assist with the big mission 
program. The Revs. M. Helbig and M. Zimmermann spent 
some time at Ega. During the war years the circuit was 
served by the Rev. H. Hannemann. Other missionaries who 
served for longer or shorter periods are Brandt, Theile, 
Hueter, Freyberg, and Diers. . 


There are 33 teachers at work with 779 pupils enrolled in 
the Ega schools. Two native pastors and 112 evangelists are 
engaged in evangelistic work. At this time there are 7,045 
Christians in the circuit. 


Missionary W. Bergmann is in charge. 


Etep Hansenide Colony: A leper colony established in 
1950 a few miles below the Ulap mission station with Miss 
Erna Matthias, R.N., in charge. She has had to overcome 
many difficulties in supervising the building of the plant 
and the operation of the colony. Mr. and Mrs. Propp as- 
sisted her in building in 1956. 


In her last report Miss Matthias stated that 106 patients 
had been treated during the year. 


Faita (Iwam): Founded on the west bank of the Ramu 
River as another link in the stations connecting Madang 
with the Highlands in 1933 by the Rev. G. Eiffert and the 
Rev. H. Doege. Due to lack of mission personnel and the fact 
that the population in the area is rather sparse, the station 
was abandoned in 1936. | 


Finschhafen Hospital: The first hospital was completed at 
Kakako in 1932 with Dr. Braun as the first resident doc- 
tor. He was succeeded by Dr. Martha Koller and later by 
Dr. Stuerzenhofecker. 

This hospital plant, like many other mission installations, 
was destroyed during the war. In 1946 the Finschhafen Hos- 
pital was re-established in the 119th U. 8S. Army Hospital, 
which we purchased. It is located at Buanggi. 
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The present staff consists of Dr. Hoeger, Nurses Moll, 
Madden, and Wirth, Brother K. Kirsch, and native medical 
assistants. Mrs. M. Wacke serves as cook and Mr. D. Rohr- 
lach as custodian. 

Statistics for 1956 show that there were 2,101 inpatients 
and 13,921 outpatients during the year. 

Gabmazung: Located 25 miles up the Markham River from 
Lae; begun in 1911 by Missionaries Oertel and Panzer. 

The Laewamba natives of the area had a reputation as 
the fiercest fighters in the Markham valley. On one occa- 
sion, in an attack on the Kamkumum village near Lae, 82 
men, women, and children were killed. 

Missionary Stuerzenhofecker resided at Gabmazung for 
many years. Missionaries G. Vicedom, P. Fliehler, and G. 
Horrolt were there for shorter periods of time. Gabmazung 
has not had a resident missionary since 1939. The congre- 
gation has become a part of the Lae circuit and is super- 
vised by the missionary at Ampo. 

Gatop Area School: Located near Ulap mission station, 
serving the heavily populated Ulap and surrounding areas. 

During the first year, 1951, the Rev. H. Hartwig spent 
some time with the school. When he had to return to 
Australia because of his wife’s health, the Rev. F. Wagner 
supervised the school in addition to doing his congregational 
work. Rev. L. Goetzelmann is in charge of Gatop at this 
time with the Rev. M. Reitz assisting. 

In 1956 Gatop area school had an enrollment of 114 pupils. 

Gaubin Hospital: At Kurum plantation on Karkar Island. 

Work was begun on the project in September, 1947, by 
Mr. Edwin Tscharke. The Karkar congregation was very 
enthusiastic and assisted greatly in clearing the ground and 
reassembling the dismantled army buildings, building with 
them a serviceable hospital. 

In addition to caring for the sick and ailing, Gaubin Hos- 
pital is a good spiritual influence in the congregational life 
on the island. 
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Mr. and Mrs. E. Tscharke together with their native staff 
treated 5,994 outpatients and 1,204 inpatients during 1956. 

Gonob (Amron Press): The prewar printery of Lutheran 
Mission Madang built on a knoll adjoining Amron station 
northwest of Madang; established in 1985 by Missionary 
J. Mager. The building was done by veteran mission car- 
penter, Mr. William Siemers. Later Lay Missionary Krebs 
took over and was in charge of the printery when the war 
broke out. 

In the prewar years Amron press met most of the print- 
ing needs of Lutheran Mission Madang. As the plant was 
a complete war loss, it was decided to relocate at Nagada 
and establish a large printery which could meet the require- 
ments in literature for the whole field. 

Goroka Valley English School: Founded in 1956 by the 
Rev. A. Mild and located adjacent to the Asaroka mission 
station. 

Its purpose is to offer an all-English education to some 
of our best Highlands’ students. The first year’s enrollment 
was about 25 pupils. 

Graged (Ragetta): On this island in the Madang harbor 
mission work was begun in 1894 by Missionary Heinrich 
Helmich, but the station on Maulon, the southern portion 
of the island, was not established until 1901. 

Missionary Blum served this congregation for 20 years. 
He was succeeded by Missionaries E. Hannemann and F. 
Henkelmann. Others who have been connected with the con- 
gregation were Missionaries Welsch, Dahlhaeuser, Pietz, 
and Fliehler. 

The Graged Island congregation has now become a part 
of the Amele circuit. 

For many years the superintendent of Lutheran Mission 
Madang resided at Maulon. During the war his residence 
was destroyed together with the mission library and the 
archives. After the war Lae became the headquarters for 
the whole mission. 
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Gurakor: On the main highway between Lae and Mumeng; 
founded in 1954 by Missionary G. Horrolt, assisted by 
A. Koschade. It replaces the Mumeng station. The change 
had to be effected because of destructive landslides on the 
Mumeng mountain. 


The Mumeng circuit has 30 teachers with 820 pupils in 
their schools. The population of the area is 16,041, of whom 
7,347 have been baptized. Fifty-six evangelists and four na- 
tive pastors are at work in the circuit. 


Heldsbach Area and Teachers’ Training School: Helds- 
bach was the prewar site for the teachers’ training school 
of the Kate district and is located about 7 miles north of 
Finschhafen. 


Senior Missionary Flier] founded a higher village school 
there in 1904 in conjunction with the plantation. He be- 
lieved that a mission-owned plantation would offer employ- 
ment to schoolboys and to Christians near their homes. Some 
of the first classes attended school in the morning and 
worked in the afternoon. In 1913 the teachers’ training 
school was moved from Quembung to Heldsbach. Teachers 
through the early years were Missionaries G. Pilhofer, 
W. Flierl, H. Neumeyer, and A. Wagner. 


After the war Heldsbach was rebuilt and became the 
site of the area and teachers’ training schools. In 1956 
there were 116 enrolled in the area school and 71 taking the 
teacher-training course. Starting in 1956, a greater empha- 
sis is to be placed on teaching secular subjects in English. 


Missionaries M. Helbig, Carl Schneuker, I. Renner, and 
Paul Kuder together with several native teachers comprise 
the teaching staff. W. Flierl and Freyberg have been post- 
war teachers also. 


Heldsbach Plantation: The plantation comprises about 
1,250 acres, which was a gift from the German colonial gov- 
ernment to Lutheran Mission Finschhafen. 
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Pioneer Missionary Johannes Flier] began the plantation 
in 1904 in connection with a school for native boys. He was 
assisted by E. P. Helbig and G. Keppler. 


In 1913 lay Missionary K. Doebler took over the man- 
agement of the plantation. During the 26 years that he was 
in charge the plantation was greatly developed, and the 
sales of copra proved a real asset to the mission. 


In 1989 Lay Missionary E. Wagner was placed in charge. 
After the war he again took over the management and has 
been ably assisted by native foreman Zure. 


Hopoit Teachers’ Training School: The school gets its 
name from a knoll near Bukaua and means “swollen stones” 
in that language. It is located a day’s walk east of Lae. 


The school was founded by Missionary Zahn in 1924, 
Missionaries who have resided at Hopoi are: Lehner, Heist, 
Streicher, Koschade, and Baer. In 1951 Missionary Streicher 
organized a course for Yabem pastor candidates with an 
attendance of 20. 

Missionary Lehner carried on the work at Hopoi under 
the most trying circumstances during World War II. Mirac- 
ulously the station was not greatly damaged by bombing 
and strafing. 

There are 30 pupils enrolled in the teachers’ training class. 
The Hopoi missionary also supervises the Bukaua circuit. 
There are 24 teachers engaged in the various village schools 
with 643 pupils enrolled. Three native pastors and one evan- 
gelist are at work among a population of 5,426, of whom 
5,349 have been baptized. 

Ialibu: This is one of Lutheran Mission’s newest stations, 
founded in 1955 by Missionary H. Strauss. It is located in 
the Western Highlands southwest of Mt. Hagen. 


Sixty pupils have been enrolled in the schools. Four 
teachers and two evangelists are working in the area, which 
has an estimated population of 8,000. 

The resident missionary at this time is L. Tscharke. 
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Kaiapit: Seventy-five miles west of Lae in the Markham 
River valley; established in 1918 by the Rev. F. Oertel. 

Work had been begun among the Azeras several years 
earlier, so it was possible to have the first baptism in the 
area in 1921. Missionary Oertel was privileged to work in 
the Kaiapit circuit for 20 years until his death in 1988 and 
is still remembered as the spiritual father. Other mission- 
aries who have served in the Kaiapit circuit are Pietz, 
F. Bergmann, Horrolt, Streicher, Koschade, and Holzknecht. 

There are 51 teachers working among the Azeras with 
1,417 enrolled in the schools. Five native pastors and 24 
evangelists serve the 18,503 people, of whom 9,757 have been 
baptized. 

Kakoko: Site of the hospital in the Finschhafen harbor 
area built in 1932. 

As the hospital was completely destroyed during the war, 
it was decided to re-establish it in the vacated army hos- 
pital a few miles north at Buanggi. 

Kalasa: Lies on a plateau 1,500 ft. above sea level at the 
foot of the Cromwell Mountains about 25 miles northwest 
of Heldsbach. The station is a relocation of the Sialum mis- 
sion station and was established in 1919 by Missionary 
Wacke. From there Missionary Saueracker opened up the 
Ulap mission field. 

In addition to Wacke, who spent most of his years in New 
Guinea at Kalasa, Missionaries Saueracker, Neumeyer, Metz- 
ner, Zischler, Schneuker, and F. Wagner have served the 
Kalasa circuit. 

At present an evangelist school for Kate evangelists is 
being conducted by the Rev. F. Wagner. 

There are 22 teachers with 1,071 pupils in the village 
schools. Three native pastors work among a population of 
7,529, of whom 7,185 have been baptized. 

Kambaidam: Established in 1931 by the Rev. W. Berg- 
mann. A long day’s journey west of Kaiapit, it was the 
first European mission station in the Highlands. Its loca- 
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tion was in the extreme eastern part of the Highlands, near 
the headwaters of the Wanton River, a tributary of the 
Markham. 

At first some of the Gazub tribes were hostile and on 
several occasions threatened to exterminate the whole mis- 
sion staff. However, all obstacles were overcome, and the 
station was firmly established. This was the beginning of 
mission activity among the thousands of natives in the High- 
lands of New Guinea, which area offers a bright future for 
the Lutheran Church. 

After three years the Kambaidam station was relocated 
a day’s journey farther west at Onerungka. 

Katharine Lehmann School and Health Station: A board- 
ing school for missionaries’ children located at Wau, about 
90 miles southwest of Lae, established in 1951 to relieve the 
difficulties involved in sending school-age children to the 
homelands for their education and the duplication of effort 
in having mothers tutor their children on the field. 

The school was named in honor of Miss Katharine Leh- 
mann, long-time president of the Women’s Missionary Fed- 
eration of the American Lutheran Church, which organiza- 
tion paid for the construction of the school and health sta- 
tion and helps to support it. 

Misses Miller and Whitehead were the first teachers, 
Miss E. Schulz, matron, Miss Ruth Radke, laundress, Mrs. 
EKiermann, cook, and Mr. Eiermann, custodian. Mr. L. Behr- 
endorf was in charge of construction. Mr. and Mrs. M. 
Boerner, the Misses Audry Fiegert, Pearlyn Huber, Ruth 
Schulz, Ursula Schwermer, and Myra Jericho have been or 
are staff members. 

In addition to the school building there are dining and 
recreation halls, two dormitories, a teacher’s residence, and 
a number of cottages where mission members may come to 
spend a holiday. The school can accommodate about 40 pupils. 

Keku: Established by Missionary Eiffert in 1918 in the 
hills behind Bogadjim as a more healthful place for the 
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residence of the Bogadjim missionary. Keku was an amalga- 
mation of Bongu and Bogadjim. Missionaries W. Doege, 
R. Hanselmann, and P. Fliehler served Keku for a time. 


-In 1937 the station was relocated at Bogadjim as it was 
found that Keku was too much isolated from the people. 


Kerowagt: This station is located near Mt. Wilhelm on 
the banks of the Koro River in the Eastern Highlands. 


The area was sited in May, 1934, by the group of mission- 
aries who made the first exploratory trip through the High- 
lands for Lutheran Mission. Four months later another 
party of missionaries, Foege, H. Hannemann, Pietz, Welsch, 
Mager, and Radke, accompanied by native leaders such as 
Ud and Mileng and 130 native carriers arrived on Septem- 
ber 15th from Madang to establish the station. This was 
the first station in the Highlands established by Lutheran 
Mission Madang. 

The work in the area has progressed satisfactorily except 
for the fact that there has always been a shortage of na- 
tive teachers and evangelists. This fact has enabled the 
Catholic mission to gain a strong foothold there. 


Missionaries who have resided at Kerowagi are: Foege, 
H. Hannemann, Doering, Henkelmann, and Brandt. Hanne- 
mann is currently in charge. 

There are 20 teachers in the circuit with 651 pupils en- 
rolled in the schools. Sixty-seven evangelists work among 
40,000 people, of whom 3,264 have been baptized. 


Kewamugl: The Western Highlands area school located 
a few miles west of Kerowagi mission station; founded by 
the Rev. P. Freyberg in May, 1950. Mr. H. Voss assisted 
with the building. Missionary Theile with the assistance 
of J. Diers is now in charge of the school. 

In 1957 the area schoolwork is to be carried on in Eng- 
lish. A Bible school for training evangelists will be opened 
at the same time. 

The number of students enrolled in 1956 was 42. 
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Kipu: A substation of Zaka located south of Lae to 
serve the people of the Zaka hinterland. Kipu station has 
been the center of this work since 1916. The Mission Con- 
ference has now decided to build a permanent station in the 
area in order to serve the people more adequately. 

The Rev. W. Schuster is in charge. 

Kotna: A secondary hospital in the Western Highlands 
located a short distance north of Ogelbeng mission station, 
established in May, 1955, by Mr. and Mrs. C. Pfarr. 

In 1956 statistics show 1,150 inpatients and 43,587 out- 
patient treatments. In addition, training native medical as- 
sistants and caring for orphaned infants or children of 
Lutheran leper parents who are being treated at a near-by 
Seventh-Day Adventist Hansenide Colony are two addi- 
tional services of Christian love. Kotna also sponsors a 
strong youth program. 

Kurum: (Urit) Located on the southwestern part of Kar- 
kar Island, about 60 miles north of Madang. 

The station was established by Missionaries Eckershoff 
and George in 1911. Lutheran Mission had decided again 
to take up the work on Karkar which had ended so tragical- 
ly when the volcano erupted in 1895. 

Missionary George opened a teachers’ training seminary 
there in 1924 with 24 pupils enrolled. Missionary Ecker- 
shoff supervised the congregational work. A printery was 
later established at Urit which published much-needed 
Graged literature for the rapidly expanding work in the 
Madang area. 

The first baptism was administered in 1916. 

Additional missionaries who served at Kurum are E. 
Hannemann and W. Stahl. Two Samoans, Pastors Asafo and 
Taeao, were also stationed on Karkar Island for a time. 

In 1933 Narer station was established on the north side 
of Karkar Island. Eventually the missionary there had 
charge of the whole island, but the southern half was for 
the most part supervised by Pastor Mileng. 
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Kurum Plantation: Developed in 1911 in connection with 
the mission station of the same name. 

As Karkar Island is of volcanic origin, the cocoanut plan- 
tations there have the highest production in the Territory 
of New Guinea. In addition to cocoanut palms, 18,000 cocoa 
trees have been planted which are producing an excellent 
grade of cocoa. 

Missionaries who have been in charge of Kurum are: 
Schamann, Thorgersen, Mild, Lindner, H. Radke, and Ber- 
telsmeier. Mr. Arten is the present manager. 

Kuziwaneng Girls’ School: The new girls’ school of the 
Kate district. The location is northwest of Finschhafen, near 
Sattelberg. Construction of the school is taking place, and 
it is hoped that the first class can be enrolled in 1958. 

Logaweng Printery: Situated a short distance south of 
Finschhafen, established in 1906; it soon became the Yabem 
area school with Missionary Zahn in charge. 

In 1909 Missionary Bamler established the first printery 
in the Finschhafen Mission at Logaweng. The printery was 
later taken over by Missionary Zahn, who operated it from 
1911-1914. 

Missionary Boettger later became manager of the print- 
ery. An enlarged printery was built, which made possible 
the publication of needed Bible histories and other school 
literature for a mission that was doing its work in a num- 
ber of different languages. Boettger continued to the sec- 
ond war, with the exception of a short period when Mission- 
ary Horrolt had charge. The supply of literature pub- 
lished during that time enabled the mission to carry on 
through the war years. 

One of Rev. Boettger’s proteges is Timong, who is still 
working in the Lutheran Mission printery at Nagada. 

The Logaweng printery was destroyed during the war and 
has not been rebuilt. A new and larger printery has been 
established at Nagada and does the printing for the whole 
of Lutheran Mission New Guinea. 
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Logaweng Seminary: The combined seminary of the 
Graged, Kate, and Yabem districts is to be opened at Loga- 
weng during the school year 1957. It is anticipated that 
there will be about 30 candidates of theology enrolled in the 
first class. Five hundred acres of choice land for gardens 
was obtained in 1906. 


Missionaries Goetzelmann, Streicher, and Freyberg will 
be in charge of the training. 

Magila: A temporary station founded by Missionary R. 
Inselmann in the hinterland of Nobonob in 1941. He resided 
there until 1943 when he was evacuated to Australia. 


The station was not developed after the war as the area 
can be served from Wanuma in the Bunabun hinterland. 


Malahang Plantation: An agricultural station of 1,250 
acres, lying on the outskirts of the town of Lae. It was 
started in 1915 by Missionary Stuerzenhofecker as the 
plantation of the Yabem congregations. 


More than 20,000 cocoanut palms were set out, but due 
to soil conditions the palms did not mature properly and 
were a bitter disappointment to the missionaries. For sev- 
eral years the mission vacillated between abandoning and 
maintaining the plantation. 


During the war the site became an army camp, and many 
of the palm trees were destroyed. 


Today a part of the plantation has been converted into a 
dairy which, as a commercial venture, supplies milk to 
people of the Lae community. Lay Missionary George 
Knopke, an expert dairyman from Australia, is in charge. 
Another portion of the plantation has been requisitioned by 
the government for the purpose of constructing an interna- 
tional airport. 

Other missionaries who have managed Malahang are 
Boerner, Freese, Pfeifer, Sperr, Dalhauser, Eiermann, Lind- 
ner, and Meuser. 
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Malalo: Begun in 1907 by Missionaries Mailaender and 
Boettger. It is located on a mountain overlooking the Huon 
Gulf, southeast of Lae. | 

Malalo developed mission work to the west, notably among 
the Buangs, and became a strong and virile congregation. 
Missionary Bayer’s was the guiding hand for many years. 
Other Malalo missionaries have been Raum, Lechner, Holz- 
knecht, and Ackermann. Rev. F. Scherle assisted in re- 
building the station after World War II and has been the 
missionary-in-charge since that time. 

The Malalo circuit has 42 teachers working with 718 
pupils in the schools. Three native pastors and two evan- 
gelists serve the population of 14,000, of whom 10,378 have 
been baptized. 

Malalo (Sawet) Sawmill: Established by L. Eiermann in 
1955. The mill is located on the coast, east of Malalo, near 
a good stand of hard timber and is helping to alleviate the 
lumber shortage in that part of the mission. 

Malaoba: The residence of the superintendent of Lutheran 
Mission Finschhafen. It was built in 1931 with a vista of 
the Finschhafen harbor. . 

During the war it served as residence for the U. S. 
Women’s Army Corps stationed in the Finschhafen area. 
At the present time it is the home of the manager of the 
Timbulin, Salankaua, and Heldsbach plantations. 

Madang: If Madang was important before the war it 
has since the war become the hub of Lutheran Mission New 
Guinea. It is strategically located for serving most of our 
mission field. With the exception of the offices of the presi- 
dent and treasurer, which are at Lae, this is the location 
of the large and busy supply house which serves the whole 
mission as well as missions of other denominations with 
everything from thread to flour to roofing iron and cement. 
Our fleet of three airplanes is based at the Madang air- 
port. Nazadamon in the town’s beautiful harbor is the 
home port for our ships, Simbang and Mamneba. Other mis- 
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sion installations at Madang: the radio repair shop, work- 
shop, commissary building, and parish hall for the Madang 
community. 

Madang is also the center of the work among the Chinese 
with Mrs. Radke in charge of the Asiatic school and the 
Rev. and Mrs. Hofius in charge of the congregation. 


-“Maneba: The name of the prewar supply house of Lu- 
theran Mission Finschhafen; located on the Pola ground in 
the Finschhafen harbor. 

During the war the fine two-story building was completely 
destroyed. When both supply houses were combined at Ma- 
dang, it became necessary to rebuild. 


Maulon: On Graged Island in the Madang harbor. For 
many years the superintendent of the Madang Mission re- 
sided there. The station was completely destroyed during 
the war and has not been rebuilt. 


Mosam: When the old house at Simbang II, eaten by 
termites, threatened to collapse, Missionaries Schnabel and 
Pilhofer moved to a small hill behind Simbang, called Mosam. 
This move was made in 1906. 

In 1910 the Rev. Pilhofer founded a teachers’ training 
school there with an enrollment of 14 pupils. This school 
was later transferred to Heldsbach, and the station was dis- 
continued. Thereafter the congregational work in the area 
was carried on from Quembung, a new station farther west. 


Monono: Located at the base of sheer Mt. Erimbari in the 
Eastern Highlands and established by Missionary Wolber in 
February, 1949. Lay Missionary R. Barber and Mr. H. Propp 
assisted with the building. 


Monono is situated in one of the most densely populated 
sections of the mission. Census figures are given as 28,707, 
of whom 408 have been baptized. Thirty-five evangelists are 
working in the circuit. There are 168 pupils in the schools 
staffed by 11 teachers. 

The present missionary is the Rev. R. Hueter. 
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Mumeng: The station lies north of the town of Bulolo, 
in the Watut River valley. It was established in 1931 by 
Missionary G. Vicedom. 

- Mumeng has served as a door for mission work among 
the untamed Kukukuku tribes to the southwest. 


Due to excessive landslides Mumeng has now become a 
substation with the missionary locating his residence ,at 
Gurakor on the main road between Lae and Wau. 


Missionaries who have served Mumeng are Vicedom, 
Reinert, Horrolt, Schroer, and Koschade. 


Nagada: The largest plantation in Lutheran Mission con- 
sisting of 1,200 acres with more than 30,000 cocoanut palm 
trees; it was established in 1906 by Missionaries Schamann 
and Welsch and is located about 8 miles north of Madang. 
As some of the other mission plantations, its purpose was 
to give employment to students who attended the mission 
school. 

Missionaries who have managed the plantation are Mange, 
Wilms, Schuetz, Obst, Lewald, Jaeschke, Bertelsmeier, and 
L. Winter. 

Mr. H. Radke is now in charge. 

Nagada Printery: When mission work was resumed in 
New Guinea after the war, it was decided that the combined 
Finschhafen and Madang Mission should have only one 
printery, and that this should be located at Nagada. 

J. Koontz and C. Pfarr began the work of establishing 
the printery in 1947. In 1948 Mr. E. Hartung arrived on 
the field to take over the printery. 

When, due to ill health he had to return to America, the 
printery was supervised by L. Winter, H. Radke, and later 
by R. Boettcher. During this period most of the burden 
rested upon native foreman Timon. Hartung is at present 
again in charge. 

In 1955 about 50,000 small books and pamphlets were pub- 
lished. The mission newspaper of 6,500 issues monthly 
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was printed in five different languages, and about 400 books 
were rebound. 

The need for literature is so great in the mission that the 
printery, even with its greater mechanization, can hardly 
meet the demands made upon it. 


Narer: A station on the southern slopes of Karkar Island, 
founded in 1933 by Missionary J. Mager. The reason for 
establishing the station was to intensify the work among 
the Waskia tribe. It was then decided that the missionary 
residing there should be in charge of the whole Karkar 
field. Missionaries who have worked at Narer are Mager, 
Spier, Frerichs, Stahl, Mild, G. Reitz, Hafermann, Pech, 
and now P. Schulz. 


There are 59 teachers engaged on Karkar with 2,064 
pupils enrolled in the schools. Eight native pastors work 
among the population of 11,900. Of this number 10,211 have 
been baptized. 

Nazadamon (Boats’ Station): The northern half of Graged 
Island is thus designated. As it is located in the Madang 
harbor and affords a good shelter the year ’round, it has been 
the home port for Lutheran Mission boats for many years. 

Captain A. Fenske and Engineer L. Vogt reside at Naza- 
damon. 

Nobonob: Built in 1906 by Missionaries F. Schuetz and 
H. Schamann on a hill 1,150 ft. above sea level, northwest 
of Madang. It affords a panoramic view of the whole Madang 
area. 

Among the missionaries who have lived there are G. Hue- 
ter, Krueger, Pietz, Inselmann, Ander, and Walck. 


The Nobonob area has now become a part of the Graged 
congregation; hence Nobonob is no longer a center of a 
mission circuit. 

Nobonob Girls’ School: The first formal girls’ school in 
Lutheran Mission New Guinea. It is located on the site 
of the former Nobonob mission station, a few miles west 
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of the Nagada plantation. The school had its beginnings 
when “Mama” Welsch gathered girls around her from the 
congregations near by soon after the end of World War II. 
For many months sessions were held in a chicken house 
and the old nurses’ home at the Amele mission station. 


The construction of the present school at Nobonob was 
supervised by L. Behrendorf, who is now custodian. The 
dedication of the school plant took place on July 23, 1955, 
amid joyful thanksgiving. 

Mrs. A. Welsch is in charge. She is being assisted by Miss 
M. Schoettler and a native staff. One hundred thirty-two 
girls are enrolled. 

Ogelbeng: Mt. Hagen is the government center closest 
to this station established in the Western Highlands in 1934 
by Missionaries G. Vicedom, G. Horrolt, and H. Strauss. 
It was established the year after the first white men made 
the first exploratory trip up the Wahgi and into the Hagen 
area. 

In subsequent years Missionaries Hertle, Pietz, Hier- 
mann, Kuder, Doering, Mansur, and E. Jaeschke have 
worked in the Ogelbeng circuit. 


This colorful tribe of natives was host to the Laubach 
literacy team when it staged its campaign in New Guinea 
in 1949. For a time there was considerable interest in liter- 
acy in the area because of this campaign. 

The Ogelbeng Christians are active in mission work in 
the Mt. Ialibu area to the southwest. 

There are 14 teachers with 618 pupils enrolled in the 
schools in the Ogelbeng circuit. Three native pastors and 
102 evangelists work with a population of 80,000. The bap- 
tized Christians mumber 5,067. 

Rev. F. Doering is in charge, assisted by the Rev. E. 
J aeschke. 

Omkolai: The first new mission station established in 
the postwar era; founded by Missionary R. Brandt in May, 
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1948, and located on the west banks of the Wahgi River near 
its confluence with the Purari. 

Omkolai is one of the gateways for mission work among 
the Bomai natives to the south. 

In the Omkolai circuit there are 15 teachers with 286 
pupils enrolled. Thirty-nine evangelists work among an 
estimated population of 27,000, of whom 560 have been 
baptized. 

Onerungka: The site nine miles west of Kainantu to 
which the Kambaidam station was transferred in 1934 by 
W. Bergmann and J. Flierl. A few years later it was again 
moved, this time to Raipinka, four miles west of Kainantu 
where the population is denser and the station closer to 
an aerodrome. 

Ongga: Established by Missionary Sturzenhofecker in 
the Morobe harbor, a day’s voyage southeast of Lae, in 1910. 
After the work in the area developed, the station was amal- 
gamated with the Zaka station. 

Obasega: Also called Yabem, was located a few miles 
south of Finschhafen. Work was begun there among the 
Yabem natives in 1902 by Missionaries Vetter and Zahn. 
Missionary Zahn resided at Obasega for a time. Later, when 
the work in the area could be consolidated, the station was 
abandoned. 

Pola: The prewar Finschhafen guesthouse, located near 
the harbor, founded in 1903 by Missionary Pfalzer, who was 
also the first store manager at near-by Maneba. Pola was 
an important center in its heyday, but during World War 
II it was utterly destroyed. 

Qembung: Established in 1915 west of Finschhafen among 
the Qembung villages in order that more intensified mission 
work might be done among these people. Missionary Schna- 
bel founded the station. G. Bergmann resided there for a 
short time. 

Later, when the Qembung work became a part of the 
Sattelberg circuit, the station was no longer necessary. 
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Radio Workshop: Set up at Baitabag in 1950 soon after 
the arrival from America of Carl Spehr, radio technician. 
The shop has been transferred to Madang. 


It is in this workshop that many transmitters and re- 
ceivers of the Christian Radio Missionary Fellowship net- 
work are serviced. Gradually all mission centers are being 
equipped to join this network, immeasurably facilitating 
communications between stations and headquarters. 


Raipinka: A hillside four miles west of Kainantu was 
the place finally chosen for the most easterly of the Eastern 
Highlands’ stations, replacing Kambaidam and Onerungka. 

The station was established in 1935 by Missionary M. 
Zimmermann. Other missionaries who have resided at Rai- 
pinka are Frerichs, Diemer, Tews, J. Flierl, and H. Flier]. 
The two latter being in charge at present. 


There are 28 teachers in the circuit with 980 pupils 
enrolled. Five native pastors and 50 evangelists work with 
an estimated population of 51,000, of whom 9,947 are bap- 
tized Christians. 

Rintebe: The Eastern Highlands Area and Teachers’ 
Training School is located in the Bena Bena River valley. 


The school was founded in 1952 by Missionaries Tews and 
Frerichs. Mr. H. Propp assisted for several months with 
the building program. 

Missionaries Fiegert, Imbrock, and Frerichs together 
with native assistants comprise the teaching staff. 


The enroliment at Rintebe is 116. 

Salankaua Plantation: This plantation was bought from 
the New Guinea Company in 1908. Missionary E. P. Helbig 
extended the plantation by setting out 1,000 palm trees on 
the island of Matuala. Salankaua soon grew to be Finsch- 
hafen’s largest plantation. Extensive war damage slowed up 
the production after the war. 

Managers of Salankaua have been G. Schneider, W. 
Schulz, A. Obst, and KE. Wagner. 
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Sattelberg: The oldest existing station of the Finschhafen 
area and the whole mission. It is located on a mountain 
northwest of Finschhafen. 

The station was founded in 1892 by Senior Missionary 
J. Flierl. For many years it served as a health station and 
school for missionaries’ children and has always been the 
center of mission activity in the whole area. 


Missionary Keysser resided at Sattelberg the longest, for 
a period of 21 years. Other missionary names connected with 
Sattelberg are L. Flierl, Pilhofer, W. Bergmann, G. Berg- 
mann, Neumeyer, Munsel, Winkler, and Metzner. The 
present missionary is W. Jacobsen. 


It was at Sattelberg that Dr. G. Pilhofer translated the 
New Testament into the Kate language. 


During the years when this station was prominent as a 
health station Mr. and Mrs. E. P. Helbig, Jutta Keysser, 
Rossette Keppler, Klara Helbig, and Marie Uhe comprised 
the staff. Among the teachers for the European school were 
Missionary Schnabel, Misses Rech, Voss (Hannemann), 
Engeling (Radke), and Schnabel (Munsel). 


There are 86 native teachers working with 3,183 pupils 
in the various schools in the Sattelberg circuit. Five evan- 
gelists and 14 pastors serve the 19,225 baptized Christians. 
The total population is 23,388. 

The Sattelberg circuit sponsors a number of commercial 
projects such as tradestores, cocoanut and coffee plantations. 


Sattelberg has much influence through her evangelists, 
teachers, and pupils who are distributed throughout most of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church of New Guinea. 


Sialum: This was a coastal station about 30 miles north- 
west of Finschhafen, founded by Missionaries M. Stolz and 
K. Wacke in 1907. In 1919 the station was relocated inland 
at Kalasa in order to work more effectively among the Ono 
and other mountain tribes. 
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Siassi: A group of islands lying a day’s voyage north of 
Finschhafen. 


Missionary Bamler established the first Lutheran Mis- 
sion station on these islands in the year 1911. His native 
evangelists and helpers came mostly from the Tami Islands 
near Finschhafen. Bamler labored under most trying condi- 
tions during those pioneer years because of the isolation of 
the islands. When in 1928 he was accidentally killed by a 
falling tree, the work was interrupted. Later missionaries 
were Methsieder and Hanselmann. 


In 1936 the mission work on Siassi Island was transferred 
to the Australian Lutheran Mission (ELCA). 


Simbang I: Here was established the first Lutheran Mis- 
sion station in New Guinea by Missionaries J. Flierl, Senior, 
and Tremel in 1886. Simbang I was located on the coast 
about 5 miles south of Finschhafen near the mouth of the 
Simbang Creek. The station existed from 1886-1891. It was 
then relocated away from the beach. 


Simbang II: The new station on a grassy plateau about 
150 feet above sea level which became know as Simbang II. 
Senior Flier] believed that there the climate would be more 
healthful for his family. 


Simbang II was the center of mission work on the coast 
for a period of 15 years. During this time Missionaries 
Flierl, Pfalzer, Vetter, Hansche, Wacke, Schnabel, and Pil- 
hofer resided there in that succession. 


Sio: Situated on the coast across from Sio island and es- 
tablished by Rev. M. Stolz primarily to serve the 800 resi- 
dents on the island. H. Wagner served there prior to World 
War II. After the war Sio became a part of the Ulap con- 
gregation and is being supervised from there. 


Tami Island: The second station established in the Finsch- 
hafen area by Missionaries Tremel and Bamler in Novem- 
ber, 1899. The population of 200 was very friendly toward 
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the missionaries and readily accepted the gospel. Missionary 
Hoh succeeded Tremel and Bamler. 

For several decades the Tami islanders have been a part 
of the Yabem congregation and have been without a resident 
missionary. 

The Tami islanders are famous for their carvings. 

Tarabo: Situated a long day’s journey west of Raipinka 
near Mt. Michael in the territory of the Yacte and Fore 
tribes; opened to mission activity in 1948 by teachers and 
evangelists from Raipinka. 

The Rev. M. Diemer became the first resident missionary 
in 1950. When, due to his wife’s ill health, he had to leave 
the station soon after establishing it, Missionary Fiegert 
took over. He was succeeded in 1954 by the Rev. H. Bamler. 

There are nine teachers with 178 pupils enrolled in the 
schools. Forty-nine evangelists work among an estimated 
population of 32,000, of whom 1,674 have been baptized. 

Tapen: Established by Missionary Munsel in 1951 in the 
Finisterre Mountains between Ulap and Biliau. It serves a 
portion of the Rai coast together with the Yupna, Urowa, 
Wantoat, and Nangkina River valleys. Like Ulap and Biliau, 
the Tapen mission field crosses some of the roughest land in 
New Guinea. 

There are 40 teachers in the circuit; village schools have 
1,030 pupils in attendance. The population of 14,000 is served 
by 57 evangelists and five native pastors. Christians bap- 
tized number 5,026. 

Missionary Klemm has been stationed at Tapen to relieve 
Munsel when he goes on furlough. 

Ulap: Founded in 1928 by Missionary Saueracker, but 
opened to mission activity earlier; located about halfway 
between Madang and Lae. 

For many years Ulap, claiming more than 30,000 people, 
was one of the largest circuits in the coastal areas of New 
Guinea. Today a part of that area has been annexed to 
Tapen. The 1956 census shows a population of 24,720 in the 
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Ulap circuit, of whom 19,115 are Christian. The village 
school enrollment is 3,034 pupils taught by 82 teachers. 


To assist the Missionary H. Wagner in the evangelistic 
work, there are nine pastors and 13 evangelists. 


Ulap Hospital: A postwar necessity in the midst of the 
dense population of Ulap. Miss Ella Walborn, R. N., is in 
charge. She reported 548 inpatients and 28,725 outpatient 
treatments in 1956. 

Wanuma: Founded in 1955 by the Rev. J. Sievert to serve 
the mountain tribes in the hinterland of Bunabun. An aero- 
drome is being constructed to facilitate the movement of 
supplies to the new station. 

It is hoped that the new station will give an impetus to 
the work in an area which has given the mission much con- 
cern through the years. 

Wareo: Begun in 1903 by Missionaries Andreas Zwanzi- 
ger and L. Wagner and located across the Song River valley 
to the north of Sattelberg among the Wamoro people. 


For 20 years Wagner resided at Wareo and conducted a 
middle school there. Missionary Saueracker also worked at 
Wareo for a short period before proceeding up the coast. 
The last missionary to be stationed at Wareo was the Rev. 
H. Helbig, who conducted the school until World War II 
interrupted the work. 

Wareo was totally destroyed during the war and has not 
been rebuilt. The middle school was transferred to Helds- 
bach. 

Wasutieng: Here was located the prewar middle school 
of the Yabem circuit. It was located below Logaweng, south 
of Finschhafen. 

The last three school missionaries to reside there were 
Herrlinger, Baer, and W. Hertle. 

During the war the station was destroyed. Lae with its 
more central location was chosen as the site of the postwar 
Yabem Area School. 
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Yagaum Hospital: A continuation of the war-demolished 
Amele Hospital, this central medical establishment of Lu- 
theran Mission is located seven miles southwest of Madang. 
It was opened in July, 1950, with Dr. and Mrs. Braun, 
Nurses M. Lehmann and E. Walborn, Miss Phyllis Schirmer, 
and several native medical assistants, headed by Siming and 
Fulalek, on the staff. 

In 1953 Dr. and Mrs. E. Heist joined the staff, and Dr. 
Senft came the next year but remained only a short time. 


Nurses and technicians who have served Yagaum up to 
this time are: Koschade, Weiland, Reitz, Horn, Strauss, 
Matzner, Schad, Johst, and Edward Chan. Miss Emma 
Schulz has been cook and Miss Willeke secretary. Caretak- 
ers have been A. Zimmermann, B. Malcuit, and R. Boettcher. 


Statistics for 1956 show that Yagaum had 3,376 inpa- 
tients and 3,666 outpatients. 


Thirty-two young men and 16 girls are in training as 
medical assistants and nurses. 


Yagaum is to date one of the largest and best-equipped 
hospitals in New Guinea, serving both natives and Eu- 
ropeans. 

Zaka: In 1910 Missionary Mailaender founded Zaka on a 
hill on the northern bank of the Waria River. That same 
year Missionary Stuerzenhofecker established Ongga on the 
northern side of the Morobe harbor. This mission field is 
a day’s voyage southwest of Lae. Later, when two stations 
were no longer necessary, Ongga was abandoned. 


Missionaries J. Flierl, Linsenmeyer, and Goetzelmann 
have worked in the Zaka circuit. The Rev. W. Schuster is 
at present in charge. 

Recent statistics show that there are 36 teachers work- 
ing with 1,250 pupils enrolled in the village schools. Six 
native pastors and 36 evangelists are stationed among the 
12,500 people of the circuit. Of this number 8,166 have been 
baptized. 
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In 1956 it was decided that the substation Kipu, which 
serves the people of the hinterland, should become a per- 
manent station. 

These sketches show that the principle Lutheran Mission 
follows is that consolidation should take place wherever pos- 
sible and practicable, and that native leaders should be given 
more and more responsibility. This method of work is basic 
to the establishment of an indigenous Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of New Guinea. 


Register of Personnel 
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THIS LIST contains the names of about 375 missionaries 
who have served in New Guinea during 70 years and gives 
their years of service. During this time a number of people 
were hired by the mission but were not “called’”’ mission- 
aries. Their names have not been included. Also only the 
names of those women who came as single workers and mar- 
ried on the field have been included. If all the names of all 
the wives were to be given, the list would contain more 
than 600 names. Perhaps these should have been added as 
they, too, are missionaries and sometimes bear a greater 
burden than does the husband. But the task of gathering the 
necessary information from three countries for compiling 
such a list would have been most difficult. Reading the long 
list should create hearts filled with praise to Him who used 
men and women such as we are to build His church in even 
one of the most remote places of the earth. 


A. FROM NEUENDETTELSAU, GERMANY 
1. Ordained Missionaries 


Flierl, Johann. ........ 1886-1930 Zwanziger, Andreas 1896-1913 
Tremel, Karl .......... 1886-1896 Held, Friedrich ...... 1897-19017 
Bamler, Georg ...... 1887-1928; Hansche, Richard ..1899-1907 
Pfalzer, Georg ........ 1899-1914 Keysser, Christian 1899-1920 
Vetter, Konrad ...... 1889-1906; Zahn, Heinrich ...... 1902-1932 
Hoh, Adam ............ 1892-1914 Lehner, Stephen ....1902-1943 
Ruppert, Andreas ..1894-1894+ Wagner, Leonhard 1902-1934 
Decker, Johann_ ....1895-1943 Schnabel, Ernest ..1902-1930 
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Wacke, Karl .......... 1903-1939 Horrolt, Georg ........ 1933- 
Stuerzenhofecker, Winkler, Martin ....1933-1939 
Georg? RiALIAS..... 1904-1939 Bergmann, 
Mailaender, Karl ..1904-1929 Friedrich _............ 1933-19367 
Pilhofer, George ....1905-1939 Maurer, Hans ........ 1933- 
Boettger, Herman ..1906-1941 Hofmann, Georg ....1933-1952+ 
Raum, Johannes ....1906-1915 Reiner, Hans ........ 1934-19407 
Stolz, Michael ........ 1907-1931} Zischler, Wilhelm ..1934-1939 
Flierl, Leonhard ....1907-1929 Zimmermann, 
Ruppert, Johann ..1907-1928 Martin= 4.950 1934-1939 
Panzer, Karl .......... 1907-1923 Strauss, Herman ..1934- 
Saueracker, Karl ..1907-1931 Goetzelmann, 
Oertel, Friedrich ....1909-19387 Leonhard _............. 1935- 
Schmutterer, Holzknecht, Karl ..1935- 
Gottiried “e.. 1909-1935 Munsel, Konrad ...... 1935- 
Stoessel, Johann ....1911-1922 Wagner, Hans ........ 1936- 
Bayer, Friedrich ....1911-1930 Baer, Michael ........ 1936- 
Schneider, Georg ....1914-1924 Hertle, Wilhelm ....19387- 


Flierl, Wilhelm ...... 1914- 
Flierl, Johannes ....1927- 
Lechner, Matthias 1928-1949 


Wagner, Adolf ...... 1938-1943+ 
Wuest, Herman ...... 1951- 
Wagner, Friedrich 1952- 


Streicher, Hans ...... 1928- Schuster, Wilhelm ..1952- 
Bergmann, Wilhelm 1928- Flierl, Helmut. ........ 1953- 
Herrlinger, Jakob ..1928-1939 Bamler, Heinrich ....1954- 
Neumeyer, Hans ....1929-1939 Dollinger, Hans ....1954- 
Vicedom, Georg, Jacobsen, Werner ..1954- 
PED ORY, IEESR, 28 1929-1939 Wolfrum, Helmut ..1954-1955 
Bergmann, Gustav 1929- Stief, Hans ............ 1956- 
Linsenmeier, Georg 1931-1940 Junker, Herbert ....1956- 
Methsieder, Lorenz 1931-1939 Eidam, Walter ......1956- 


Metzner, Adam ...... 1933-1955 


2. Lay Missionaries 


Keppler, Gottlieb ..1902-1914 Wirth, Konrad ...... 1912-1913 


Meier, Hans .......... 1904-1911 Doebler, Kaspar ....1913-1939 
Goehl, Gottfried ....1907-1907 Eiermann, Linus ....1929- 
Bulsole sacs aes ta) eee Spann. han 1929-1932} 
Hertle, Johann ........ 1907-1940 
ian! Kracker, Hans ...... 1929-19327 
Laur, Friedrich ...... 1907-1928 Dank E ] 1930-1939 
Spaeth, Lorenz ...... 1907-1909 20057 OL” eee ; 
Krodel, Wilhelm ....1911-1913 Boerner, Martin ....1931- 
Schmutterer, Kirsch, Karl wads owen eet 1932- 
Jonanne cd ee 1911-1931 Fugmann, Wilhelm 1933- 
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Stuerzenhofecker, 

GEDDY Sy ae ar aoe 1934-1939 
Stuerzenhofecker, 

AAtred. M.D... -..<:. 1937-1940 


8. Female Workers, Teachers and Nurses 


Goetz, Frieda ........ 1889-1897 

Heumann, Emilie 1902-1920 
(Mrs. C. Keysser) 

Schlenk, Emilie ...... 1903-1913} 
(Mrs. J. Decker) 

Lindner, Mathilde 1908-1914 
(Mrs. G. Pfalzer) 

Markert, Elisabeth 1911-1921 

Flierl, Dora_.......... 1912-1930 

Schmidt, Babette ..1914-1920 
(Mrs. A. Schuster) 

Moll, Helene ............ 1927- 

Bezler, Sophie 

Schroeder, Martha 1929-1932 
(Mrs. O. Speer) 

Fluegel, Frieda ....1930- 
(Mrs. G. Horrolt) 

Keysser, Jutta ........ 1931-1937 
(Mrs. F. Bergmann) 

Koller, Martha, 
SOS ae eee 1933-1938 

Keysser, Hertha ....1933- 
(Mrs. W. Fugmann) 
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Guth ernst ..ccin aks 1938-1939 
Habenstein, 

ANCOCOT _ ......Asnvose 1938-1939 
Schnabel, Ruth ........ 1933- 

(Mrs. K. Munsel) 
Stuerzenhofecker, 

Elfriede _.............. 1936- 

(Mrs. H. Strauss) 

Ruf, Hedwig .......... 1937- 

(Mrs. W. Hertle) 1937- 
strauss, “Mina ..:.....; 1937-1942 


Strauss, Else .......... 1953- 
Horn, Maria 
Bayer, Hedwig 
Schwermer, Ursula 1954- 
Schad, Rosemarie 1954- 
Wirth, Kaethe ........ 1954- 
Bayer, Sibylla 

(Mrs. F. Bayer) 

second period in N.G. 1956- 


Walter, Else .......... 1956- 
Johst, Ursula .......... 1956- 
Schuster, 

Elisabeth _............ 1957- 


B. FROM THE RHENISH SOCIETY, BARMEN, GERMANY 
1. Ordained Missionaries 


AN PGT en || rn 1887-1887 
Eich, Friedrich ....1887-1891+ 
Scheidt, Wilhelm ..1887-1891 
Bergmann, Gustav 1887-1904} 


Kunze, Georg ........ 1888-1899 
Wackernagel, 

Hermann. is) seccs5! 1888-18887 
Claus, Friedrich ..1890-1890+ 


Boesch, Friedrich 1889-1891} 
isle 9 fj) 1889-18937 


Dassel, Adolf ........ 1892-1895 
Hoffmann, Albert 1892-1904 
Helmich, Heinrich 1894-1913 
Hanke, August ...... 1895-1918} 
Holzapfel, Ludwig 1896-1898 
Klaus, Johann ........ 1899-19007 
Nebe, Wilhelm ...... 1901-19017 
Koolen, Martinus ..1901-1902 
Ostermann, 


Heinrich ............... 1902-19047 
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Blum, Wilhelm ........ 1902-1925 Welsch, Jakob ........ 1913-19447 
Diehl, Wilhelm ...... 1902-1913 Wullenkord, Adolf 1913-1931 
Weber, Ernst ........ 1903-1908 Doege, Walter ........ 19380-1938 - 
Schuetz, Friedrich 1905-1939 Krueger, Erich ...... 1930-1933 
Becker, Kar] ........ ..1906-1913 Schoettler, 
Eckershoff, Friedrich’\s.....008 1930- 
Heinrich .............. 1907-1928 Stahl, Walter ........ 1930-19389 
Eiffert, Georg ........ 1907-1935 Lindner, Gerhard ....1931-1933 
George, Heinrich ..1910-1930 Loos; Brunoses ee. 1931-1932 
Graeb, Ernst .......... 1911-1922 Hofius):Kurt afta 1952- 
2. Lay Missionaries 
Frobenius, Wilhelm, Mange, Gerhard ....1907-1908+ 
IM Pity... eee 1890-1900 Wilms, Emil ............ 1907-1911 
Pillkuhn, August .1892-1892; Glitz, Gustav ........ 1908-1911 
Barkemeyer, Loesel, Leonhard .19138-19167 
Johannes ............... 1893-1895 . Alt, Hermann ........ 1930-1939 
Schamann, Dahlhaeuser, Ernst 1930-1939 
Heinrich «cca. 1905-1939 Hermann, Richard 19381-1932 


8. Female Workers, Teachers and Nurses 


Welsch, Adele ......... 1922- 
(Mrs. Jakob Welsch) 


C. FROM SAMOA 


Jerome Ilaoa .......... 1912-1933 Taeao-Salua 2.508 1913-1933 
KuUrene* sree. oe 1912-1917 ASato 7 ae 1913-19277 
Paiupu-Apulu ......... 1912-1922 Auanaye it. . ee 1931-19338 
SUR ee ee 19138-1927+ 


D. FROM THE LEIPZIG MISSION SOCIETY, GERMANY 
Ordained Missionaries 
Jaeschke, Ernst ....1955- Hoehne, Friedrich 1955- 
Klemm, Hans ........... 1955- 
E. FROM THE UNITED EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH IN AUSTRALIA 
1. Ordained Missionaries 
Doblies, Martin ....1886-1887 Fiegert, Ronald ....1950- 
EK. P. Helbig,®*. ........ 1946-1950 Koschade, Alfred ..1950-1956 
Helbig, Martin ...... 1933- Pech; Rufus?innee 1950- 


*See Australian Lay Missionary Section. 
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Hartwig, Bernard 1950-1952 
Tscharke, Leonard 1954- 
Stoll, William ........ 1955- 


2. Lay Missionaries 


Keppler, Gottlieb ..1902-1914 
FHelbigeth. Po 21A0F 1906-1943 


Jericho, Samuel. ....1908-1916+ 
Schultz, Gottfried ..1908-1920 
Schulz, Wilhelm ....1913-1934 
Holtkamp, Karl ....1921-1928 
Schulz, Johannes ..1921-1922 
Koschade, Victor ..1921-1936 
Lindner, John ........ 1922- 

Obst, Adolph .......... 1922-1942+ 
Radke, Theodore ..1922-1944+ 
Deutscher Paul ...... 19238-1940 


Clausseny: Cig ii2..2. 1924-1932 


Miers, Herman ...... 1925-1933 
Loehe, Wolfgang ....1926-1938 
Behrendorff, 

Beonardwa ise... 1930- 
Rohrlach, David ....1933- 
Schirmer, Lesley ....1983-1941 
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Fuhlbohm, Oscar ..1955- 
Hage, Hartley ........ 1955- 
Jaeschke, Christian 

Berthold ..=872" 1933-1956 
Lewald, Charles ....1935-1936+ 
Bertelsmeier, 

August=""........0uF 1937-1956 
Wagner, Emil ...... 1939-1956 


Tscharke, Edwin. ....1946- 
Radke, Herman ...... 1947- 


Zimmermann, 

Alwirres tet 1947- 
Kohn, Douglas ...... 1947- 
Hartwig, Edwin ....1951-19517 


(Missionary Avia- 
tion Fellowship) 
Renner, Immanuel 1952- 
Ziegler, Harold 
Jaensch, Ray 
Knopke, George ...... 1953- 
Vogt, Louis 


8. Female Workers, Teachers and Nurses 


Keppler, Rosette ..1904-1942 

Wacke, Magdalene 1910- 
(Mrs. K. Wacke) 

Wee aAric oo. ay... 1928-1941 

Helbig, Klara ........ 1929-19517 
(Mrs. G. Hoffmann) 

Giess, Anne 
(Mrs. W. Wenz) 


Klotzbuecher, 
OTe fae 1935-19447 
Venz, Esther .......... 1936- 


(Mrs. R. Boettcher) 
Lehmann, Myra ...... 1947- 
(Mrs. H. Radke) 


Koschade, Gladys .1949- 
(Mrs. Robert Knie) 


Schulz, Emma ........ 1951-1956 
Radke, Ruth... isc. 9 1951- 
Fiegert, Audrey ....1953-1955 
Schoettler, 

Margaret: .......0(o8 1955- 
Schneider, Melva ..1955- 
KOO Dp Gc ie 1956- 
Schulzaakuth «.<..... 1956- 
Jericho, Myra ........ 1956- 
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F. FROM THE AMERICAN LUTHERAN CHURCH 


1. Ordained Missionaries 


Pietz, Edward, 


DD ae ee 1922-1950 
Hannemann, Emil, 

DT). Disses eee Se ee 1923-1956 
Hueter, George, 

LENE smbdec ee 1926-1932 
Fliehler, Paul ........ 1926-19437 
Hanselmann, 

Roland ....:2.. aoe 1926-1936 
Henkelmann, Fred 1927-1943+ 
Mager, John .......... 1927-1950 
Foege, Henry ........ 1930-1937 


Kuder, John, D.D. 1934- 


Hannemann, 

Herbert ..:siw.i,®. 1934- 
Spier, Daniel ........ 1935-1937+ 
Doering, Felix ........ 1935- 
Inselmann, Rudolf 1936-1946 
Frerichs, Albert. ....1937- 
Dott, erarry oat 1937-1943+ 
Mild, Andrew ........ 1938- 


Enser, Herbert ...... 1938-1946 
Freyberg, Paul 
Hafermann, John ..1939- . 

Ackermann, Martin 1940-1942 


Ander, Hans .......... 1940-1944} 
Brandt, Roland. ...... 1946- 
Heist, Martin ........ 1946- 
Walck, Alfred ........ 1946- 


Reitz, Gerhard* ....1946-1956 
Scherle, Fred 
Schneuker, Carl ....1946- 
Schroer, Sherwood 1946-1948 
Philippi, Leon 
Goldhardt, Ralph ..1947- 
Schulz, Paul 
Wolber, Herbert ....1947-1953 
Diemer, Max .......... 1948-1951 
Mansur, Herman ..1948- 
Theile, Kenneth ....1951- 
Sievert, John........... 1952- 


Hueter, Robert ...... 1952- 
Reitz, Marcus ........ 1954- 
Brown, Harold ...... 1954- 
DiersjeJohn 2.3508 1955- 
Clark, Merrill ........ 1955- 


Kurtz, Wilmer ........ 1955- 
Amman, Ivan 
Imbrock, Norman ..1956- 


2. Lay Missionaries 


Krnautz Fred ee: 1921-1928 
Siemers, William ..1922-1944 


Freese, Andrew ....1923-1928 
Estock, A., M.D. ..1923-1926 
Pfeifer, William ....1927-1933+ 
Bertram, Carl ........ 1928-1935 
Braun, Theodore, 

Mie Be rere ere 1930- 
Schwarz, Hans ....... 1931-1938 
Thogersen, Hans_ ..1935-1940 
Kuehn, Alvin ........ 1936-1944+ 
Boettcher, Ress ...... 1937- 


Krebs, Walter ........ 1939-19447 
Honebein, Herbert 1946-1948 
Sherer, Russell 
Voss, :Henry .. 1946- 

Wegenast, Clarence 1946- = 
Winter, Louis 
Fenske, Arthur ....1946- 
Daechsel, Douglas 1947- 
Hartung, Edward 1947- 


Parr,., Charles. scans 1947- 
Spehr; Carl) sae 1949- 
Tews, Ralph .......... 1950-1956 


*In Sumatra on loan to Lutheran World Federation. 


Register of Personnel 


Malucit, Bruce ...... 1951-1956 
Meuser, William ....1950- 
Hutchins, Robert ..1951- 
Missionary Avia- 
tion Fellowship) 
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Johnson, Thomas ..1953- 
Heist, Erwin, M.D. 1953- 
Senft, Alfred, M.D. 1954-1955 
Arten, Oliver 


8. Female Workers, Teachers and Nurses 


IWOBS “SLRS Basis lst: 1921-1938 
(Mrs. Victor Koschade) 
Voss, Luthilda ........ 1921-1924+ 
(Mrs. E. Hannemann) 
Deguisne, Sophia ..1922-1956 
(Mrs. Stephen Lehner) 
Engeling, Emma ..1924- 
(Mrs. Theodore Radke) 
Engeling, Hattie ..1924- 
(Mrs. Theodore Braun) 
Kalkwarf, Tennie ..1924-1926 
Reck, Louise .......... 1924-1929 
Seidler, Lydia ........ 1930-1941 
(Mrs. Paul Fliehler) 
Gruber, Emilie ...... 1933-1956 
(Mrs. E. Hannemann) 
Hoeger, Agnes, M.D. 1935- 
Taeuber, Irma ........ 1935-1938 
Blum, Emma ........ 1935-1941 
(Mrs. Herbert Enser) 
Hauer, Hilda ........ 1935-1939 
Schoenwald, Frieda 1936- 
(Mrs. A. Mild) 
Kroeger, Marie ....1940-1944+ 
(Mrs. A. Kuehn) 


Sanders, Helen ...... 1946-1956 
(Mrs. John Hafermann) 
Banfield, Zoe .......... 1946-1948 
Walborn, Ella 

Heber, Ruth ............ 1946- 

(Mrs. Henry Voss) 
Kammueller, Jean 1946-1956 

(Mrs. Gerhard Reitz) 
Diemer, Doris 

(Mrs. Douglas Daechsel) 
Matthias, Erna ...... 1947- 
Muhlenhard, 

Evelyn 
Schirmer, Phyllis ..1948-1954 
Miller, Eloise ........ 1949-1954 
Weiland, Beatrice 1949-1956 

(Mrs. Alfred Koschade) 
Madden, Alta Reed 1950- 
Reitz, Marie 
Huber, Pearlyn ...... 1954- 

(Mrs. Marcus Reitz) 
Graf, Pauline 
Matzner, Hilda 
Willeke, Wanda ...... 1955- 


4. Short-Term Mission Builders 


First Team 


Fenske, Arthur ...... 1946- 
Boerger, Russell ....1946-1949 
Pfarr, Charles ........ 1947- 
Krueger, David ....1946-1949 
Winter, Louis ......... 1946- 


TOOUS tak SU bik ote aa 1946-1948 
WiOSs se TLONTY pico. 1946- 
Vorrath, Harry ...... 1946-1949 


Philippi, Leon ...... 1946-1949 
Wegenast, Clarence 1946-1949 
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Propp, Richard ....1946-1948 
Koontz, John .......... 1946-1947 
Hildebrand, 

oy ELALWOY! cides. teaee 1946-1949 


Maahs, Arnold ...... 1946-1950 
Second Team 


Geske, Donald_...... 1954-1956 


Gebers, Alvin ....... 1954-1956 
Hoff, Edward. ......... 1954- 
Knitt, Emory ......... 1954-1956 
Third Team 

Kuder, Paul ............ 1955- 
Ager, Theodore ...... 1956- 
Bohls, Jesse ......... 1956- 


Hellyer, Miley ........ 1956- 


Propp, Herman ...... 1946-1948 

Yetmar, Frank ..... 1946-1948 

Kohn, Douglas, 
(Australian) ...... 1947- 


Knoch, Frank ........ 1954-1956 
Kulow, David .......... 1954-1956 
Rieb, Clarence ........ 1954-1957 


Quass, Loren .......... 1956- 
Reents, Jack .......... 1956- 
Schroeder, William 1956- 


Important Dates 


fe 


July 12, 1886—Johannes Flierl of Neuendettelsau landed 
at Finschhafen on the S.S. Ottilie. 

October 8, 1886—Missionaries Flierl and Tremel founded 
Simbang, first mission station of Lutheran Mission. 

February 17, 1887—Missionary Thomas of the Rhenish 
Mission reached New Guinea. 

April 16, 1887—Missionary Eich of the Rhenish Mission 
arrived. 

November 8, 1887—Establishment of Bogadjim, first mis- 
sion station of the Rhenish Mission. 

November 9, 1889—Missionaries Tremel and Bamler found- 
ed the second Finschhafen station on Tami Island, 
which was the first island mission station. 

1890—Dr. Wilhelm Frobenius sent by the Rhenish So- 
ciety; first mission doctor in New Guinea. 

July 2, 1890—Mission work was begun on Karkar Island 
by Missionaries Kunze, Claus, and Boesch. 

May 26-27, 1891—Murder of Missionaries Boesch and 
Scheidt at Malala. 

November, 1892—Missionary Flierl founded Sattelberg. 

July 21, 1899—Missionary Christian Keysser arrived. 

August 20, 1899—Missionary Pfalzer baptized the first 
Finschhafen natives, Tobias Kaboeng and Silas 
Kamusanga. 

August 24, 1902—-First Communion service held in the 
Finschhafen area for eight Yabem Christians. 

June 10, 1906—First baptism at Ragetta, Madang. 

September 15, 1906—Destructive earthquake at Sattelberg. 
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January, 1907—Heldsbach congregation stationed the first 
Kate evangelist, Zangenko Anu, at Duburi on the 
north coast. 

June 10, 1907—Missionary Zahn sent the first Yabem evan- 
gelist, Joele Lokomu, to Malalo. 

1908—S. S. Westfalia went into service for the Rhenish 
Mission but was wrecked on a reef soon after. 

1909—Founding of a printery at Logaweng. 

1912—Establishment of a sawmill at Butaweng. 

May 4, 19183—M.V. Bavaria launched for Finschhafen Mission 

January 20, 1914—Mission Inspector Karl Steck from Neu- 
endettelsau arrived in New Guinea. 

September, 1914—World War I reached New Guinea with 
the Australian occupation of Rabaul and Madang. 

January 8, 1915—Morobe occupied by the Australian mili- 
tary forces. 

September, 1917—-Yabem dictionary completed by Mission- 
ary Zahn. 

May 12, 1921—Finschhafen and Madang Missions taken 
over by the United Evangelical Lutheran Church 
and the Evangelical bitheras Synod of Iowa and 
other States. 

October 28, 1921—Director Otto Theile from Australia vis- 
ited New Guinea for the first time. 

1921—-First American lay missionary, F. Knautz, sent to 
New Guinea. 

September 29, 1922—The Rev. F. Pietz, first ordained mis- 
sionary from America, arrived. 

1924—-Yabem hymnbook and New Testament published. 

September, 1925—-Completion of the Kate dictionary by Mis- 
sionary Christian Keysser. 

May 6-20, 1929—Meeting at Brisbane at which the division 
of the mission field into three parts was made. 
Madang Area—Rhenish Mission; Finisterre Area 
—American Mission; Finschhafen Area—Neuend- 
ettelsau Mission. 
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December 1-15, 1929—Mission Conference at Sattelberg 
with Rev. R. Taeuber (U.S.A.), Dr. Eppelein, and 
Rev. A. Schuster (Germany) present. 

April 18, 1980—Rev. Stephen Lehner became superintendent 
of Finisterre and Finschhafen Missions. 

February 11, 1981—Kambaidam, first Central Highlands’ 
mission station, established. 

May 10-12, 1932—Meeting in Columbus, Ohio. The Ameri- 
can Lutheran Church was to take over the Rhenish 
Mission, withdrawing from Ulap, Sio, Rook, and 
Amari-Garamari in favor of Neuendettelsau. 

December 18, 1932—The first Lutheran hospital opened at 
Finschhafen with Dr. T. G. Braun in charge. 


January 8, 1988—Dr. Martha Koller, first Neuendettelsau 
doctor, reached New Guinea. 

June, 1984—-Missionaries W. Bergmann, Lechner, and Herr- 
linger from Finschhafen and Missionaries Foege, 
Schoettler, and Dr. T. G. Braun from Madang ex- 
plored the Central Highlands on a 40-day trip. 

February, 19385—The first mission-owned plane “Papua” 
went into service. 

1937—M. V. Totol arrived at Madang. 


19388—The Kate New Testament published. 


September 26, 1989—World War II reached New Guinea. 
First group of German missionaries taken from 
Finschhafen to Australia for internment. 

December, 1941—All mission wives evacuated to Australia. 

December, 1942—Madang missionaries captured by Japanese. 

February, 1948—Remaining missionaries except Lehner, R. 
Decker, and A. Wagner evacuated from New Guinea. 

February 6, 1944—Seven missionaries killed on Japanese 
ship in bombing off Wewak coast. 

September 9, 1945—Dr. Fricke and Superintendent Kuder 
arrived in New Guinea to survey war damage. 
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February, 1946—First large party of American mission- 
aries returned to New Guinea. 

July 22, 1950—-Yagaum Hospital dedicated. 

August 6, 1951—Auster Autocar aircraft crashes, killing 
Pilot Hartwig after only a few months’ service. 

March, 1952—First English school opened at Bumayong. 

August, 1952—First Cessna aircraft arrived; operated by 
the Missionary Aviation Fellowship. 

February, 1953—-Lutheran Missions Madang and Finsch- 
hafen united at Wau. 

June 14, 1953—M. V. Simbang dedicated at Madang. 

July 23, 1955—Nobonob Girls’ School dedicated. 

December, 1955—Lutheran Christians in New Guinea pass 
150,000 mark. 

January, 1956—Rev. G. Reitz and Pastor Mileng attended 
the Lutheran Asian Conference at Madras and the 
250th anniversary of Protestant mission work in 
India at Tranquebar. | 

Jan. 80-Feb. 8, 1956—Annual Conference Wau, Director 
H. Neymeyer, Neuendettelsau; Dr. F. Biekeli, Di- 
rector of Commission on World Mission, Geneva; 
Dr. M. Lohe, Adelaide, President of UELCA; Dr. 
H. F. Schuh, President of American Lutheran 
Church; and Dr. G. Schultz, Director of Steward- 
ship and Finance attended. 

February 12, 1956—The Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
New Guinea founded at Simbang. 

May, 1956—The beginning of the radio link-up of mission 
stations through the Christian Missionary Radio 
Fellowship. 
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95 
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94; app., p. 239 
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app., p. 240 
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